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The  Awakening  of  Zojas 

PART  I 

DOCTOR  Rossi's  statement 

To   be   opened  immediately   after   my   death 
by  taolo  Rossi,  my  nephew  and  heir. 

I  ^^^™»  LUIGI  ROSSI,  head  of  the 
A,  bcieptific  Department  of  the  University 
of  San  Marco,  set  down  in  writing  this 
narrative  that  it  may  be  transmitted  to  you, 
my  beloved  Paolo,  and  read  before  you  shall 
have  entered  the  secret  chamber,  access  to 
which  may  be  gained  through  my  laboratory 

This  communication  is  personal.  'ou  know 
^at  you  are  my  heir.  My  will  mu  remade 
public,  of  course,  because  of  the  various  dona- 
tions which  I  have  made  to  different  colleges 
universities,  etc;  but  the  bulk  of  my  fortune  is 
yours,  yours  also,  and  yours  alone,  the  contents 
the  roof^    ''  '^ceptacle  in  the  chamber  up  in 

This  document  is  the  history  of  that  receptacle, 
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and  I  require  you  to  obey  implicitly  the  instrue 
tions  concerning  it  which  I  shall  give     mX 
depend,  upo    your  fidelity.    Yet  /ou^g  af  lu 
are,  Paolo,  there  is  already  a  firmnes!  to  ,Z 
fibre  of  your  mind,  a  tenacity  and  loydtv  ,w 

wi  S^th '''^'  T'^^"^  "^■'"^  -  ^''  you 
ii^atu        i  '     "  *^  a  matter  of  life  anH 

eSl»?t^7  ""'f  "  "^^'-^  «  -'-"fie 
cAperiment,  to  witness  the  success  of  wl^ioi,  t 

wouU  unhesitatingly  pledge  .nT^Jj^^^J 

itX  "'  "^  *''^"''  -<<  -l«"-ever  may  coTe 

I  knew,  of  course,  when  I  be^an  th^  «^    • 

r '  wouTd'  i^  t  -°"'-  ^-^  'Lri: 

will  L  "*  *"eeess  or  failure  ?    You 

X tuT  An^r.'"^'  '"'""''•  '  '™^'-  Howl 
^cYt;::of  o1"4t ^yloTj  '°  "^^""^  "•« 
Thefortunel  Jvey:;.K  l':;^;';^"- 

the  noble  l^a  J:" '  S^wh  ch  rtwlt"l 
reward  of  the  benefactor  of  mankind        ^"'''' 

relfn'ce:nL°,n'^UardlVt'  "'"'  °"  P'°'«' 
T^»„r,„.  .  """  °°«*  ■' amount  to  when 

of  mte  r  "u'^  ^  P™''"'^  ">'»  feeble  oil Hfe 
of  mme  a  paltry  half  century,  now  that  my 
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strongest  curiosity  is  excited,  now  that  I  have 
made  a  wager  with  Nature,  and  Death  will  not 
let  me  wait  to  see  who  wins?  Ah,  well!  Read 
now,  my  boy,  and  know  the  secret  of  that  mvste- 

^n^e^tr""  ^°"  '"'^^  ^  ""^  '-«^  '° 
I  am  eighty-two;  I  can  live  but  a  few  mouth- 
perhaps  only  a  few  weeks,  longer.  Forty-five 
years  ago  I  came  into  possession  of  that  which 
rests  m  the  airy  chamber  above.  I  was  young 
then  but  (what  has  vanity  or  an  affectation  of 
vanity  to  do  with  a  dying  man?)  I  had  already 

hlt'"'t  ^°°'«.P<'=''^»n-  I  might  have  stood 
higher  had  I  given  my  best  efforts  at  that  time 
to  recognized  research,  as  I  have  since,  chiefly 
that  I  might  enrich  you,  my  so-  and  so  leave 
you  free  to  employ  the  talenl  ^-ou  have  as 
best  pleases  you.  But  I  was  then  secretly 
engaged  in  experiments  which,  I  knew  verv 

Th!/"!;  K  '*  T'^t  P"''"'^'  '^^^'  -•>-'  fame 
I  had  and  bury  the  little  candle  of  my  scientific 

orridTcuTe!  ""'   °^*'^*«'--g  rubbish 

I  wanted  to  prolong  life,  Paolo;  that  is,  not 
e^^tly  to  prolong  it,  for  one's  years  are  in;xor- 
ably  measured  off.  Pate  has  given  to  each  of 
us  just  so  many,  and  struggle,  scheme,  plan  as 
we  may,  the  sum  will  not  be  changedf  but  I 
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Meved  that  man  might,  under  certain  eon- 

d-tion,  live  h,s  life  when  and  how  he  wished. 

Has  It  nc  er  oceuned  to  you.  Paolo,  thai  she 

-  *afe  -IS  a  niggardly  benefactor  ?    She  rives 

tog!.  But,     you  plead.  "I  may  not  like 

the  .raughl;  I  may  not  care  to  quaflf  it  all  •  is  it 
permitted  to  sip  a  little  now.  and  later  1^  a 

"d^w"~     .  ?•'•  "«y'"  *«  comlnds! 
drmk  deep,  and  drink  now."    There  is  no 

alternative  even;  one  cannot  peevishly  push  the 
cup  away  And  so.  like  gluttons  who  fill  a 
bursti^,;  stomach  and  feed  a  palate  that  craveth 
Baught.  we  drink  the  cup  Lfs  held  To  our 
lips -and  make  wry  faces  enough  over  its 
bitter  contents.  * 

Yet,  would  I  live.  Life  is  all  we  know  and 
livrng  ^  all  we  have.  I  accept  the  number  of 
years  allotted  to  me,  but  I  would  live  them  where 
and  how  and  when  I  pleased.  This  should 
be  my  compromise  with  Fate. 

r^T'l't  °^"',^'«''?'  '»  'ive  one's  childhood  a 
naked  boy,  baskmg  m  tropic  suns,  with  the  blue 
water,  the  fountains,  the  dark  foliage  and  the 
white  of  the  marbles,  a  gorgeous  feaft  of  .ilo^ 
o  abide  for  ever  in  one's  memory.  One  needs 
to  have  a  golden  childhood  to  look  back  upon 
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I  find  my  poor  old  wits  alraymg,  these  past  few 
yea«  or  more,  to  the  things  of  youth.   ^I  torZ 
tte  djscovenes  I  worked  so  haJd  to  makeTi 
prized    so    when    accomplished;  I    forget    the 
names   o     old   associates   who  have  la^L^ 
honourably  and  worthily  with  me;  I  for^M^ 
Wles  of  the  yery  books  which  bekr  my  name 
Your  nends  Pa.lo.  who  come  to  chat  an  IZr 
with  old  Bo«,,  are  all  alike  to  n-e;  I  scarcely  dTsI 
tmguu,h  one  from  the  other,  and  from  day  to 
day  I  forget  whether  'tis  this  one  or  that  who 
u  merry  or  sarcastic  or  pert  or  pensive.    I  forget 

LTn^^K^l'^*^.'  ''^^'  •" ''  '^  ''hen  she  d^ 
»l  your  birth  but  it  lives  for  me  forever  as  it  yZ 
when  she  and  I  played  together;  I  a  great  fellow 
boy  at  heart  but  man  in  form  and  flture  she  a 
baby  girl,  the  delicate,  late,  last  flower  1  the 
8  em.    Eveo-   detail    of  my   childhood   Iws 

t°T"uu^  '^"'l  """^  '''«•  ">«•  I  ^  to 
of  youth  and  age  meet  in  me.  My  dreams  are 
mvarmbly  of  my  childhood;  old  mc'odie.  com^ 
back  to  me  that  my  mother  sang  to  your  mother; 
fte  old  house  and  playmates  dead  more  than 
half  a  century  _  these  are  the  things  tha  fill  my 
thoughts      My  old   senses  are   dulled   to  the 

E    il^'J^T  "*"'"   ""*  Pa.t- provided 
always   it    be   far   enough    ofl    in   my   life's 
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jj(P>eclive  -  with  an  intensity,  a  fervour  thai 
rf  my  hfe  be  much  prolonged. 

when'-fw-^  T  "'•'  V"'  •""*  r  »■»  W'^ug. 
When  m  wntmg  to  you  of  what  I  riaked  my  life 

for  (aad  mj-  soul's  salvation.  Fra  Lozenta  /ould 

say)  I  wander  off  in  this  way  and  make  my 

necessarily  long  paper  unneceiarily  tedious^ 

a  ^kT«IST"l^.'"=  to  live  till  adolescence 
..  ''"**.''«"'«<'  "■',  the  most  beautiful  natural 
surroundmgs,  uphfted  by  the  most  exqui,Ue 
man.festat.on  of  art.  an  art  which  ww  as 
natural  to  the  Greeks  as  building  roads  and 

ening  the  beauty  of  Nature  is  to  us     ThL 

rid  '"  ""  r  ^P""  - '»  ^  -ak  ned'^^n'S 
to  spend  niy  early  manhood  in  another  cenlunr 
as  one  of  those  great  savage  Gothic  her^s  "a? 
who  swarmed  down  upon  our  forefathers  h2 
Id  l.ve  my  middle  life  in  another  kind  of  acUo^: 
.1  might  be  as  a  great  law-giver  in  another  naU°n 
and  another  centuiy.    And  I  would  spend   he 
dechn.ng  years  of  my  life  here  in  San  Mai  I 
th.nk.  as  I  am  doing  now.  with  you  near  me 
my  boy.  to  keep  the  old  sap.  still  flowingTn^he 
gnarled  and  withered  tree. 

lived.    OTus  should  have  been  my  choice;  dif- 
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fertut  natures  would  choose  variously,  yeMd 
each  would  life  be  complete,  a  thorough  expS 
ence  of  what  the  world  has  to  offer,  not  a  segienl 
whose  arc  measures  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
space,  an  equally  insignificant  point  of  time 
l.ife  IS  cosmopolitan,  complete;  not  stationary' 
not  cramped  in  the  mould  of  one  century  and 
one  place.     It  is  a  liquid  which  fits  itself  to 
various    environments.      In   our  stupidity,   in 
our  dull   devotion   to   labit   and   custom,  we 
get  to  take  the  form  for  the   thing,  the   bowl 
for  the  vital,  golden,  immortal  essence  it  for 
the  moment  contains. 

In  my  youth,  Paolo,  this  thought  possessed 
me.  I  dreamed  of  varied  careers,  of  fuller 
experience  which  might  be  mine  if  —  not  if  life 
were  not  so  brief,  mine  has  been  long  enough 
^  V  '."1  consecutive.  How  to  pour  some  of 
the  liquid  from  the  bowl  without  allowing  its 
entire  contents  to  slip  away !  How  to  sip  at  ease 
without  swallowing  all  at  a  gulp  and  so  to  lose 
Ine  divme  flavour! 

li  had  heard  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Yogis, 
who  had  learned  the  alphabet  of  the  science  I 
longed  to-  ^.  I  set  myself  to  study  their 
methods,  a.  .  .  .  a  journey  which  I  made  in  my 
thu-tieth  year.  I  learned  all  they  could  teach  me 
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But  their  success  was  so  paltry,  so  trivial,  so 
unworthy  -  a  beginning,  nothing  more.  I 
determinea  Co  prolong  the  conditions  these 
fakirs  so  easily  produce,  by  means  of  carefully 
prepared  drugs.  Hath  not  Nature  herself  given 
man  the  hint,  wh.^n  she  planted  the  hills  thick 
with  slumbrous  poppies? 

I  experimented  untiringly,  with  animals,  and 
secretly,  of  course.  Ah,  how  I  laboured  during 
those  years !  For  me  there  was  no  il  ay  nor  night, 
no  friends,  no  foes,  no  past,  no  future,  only 
working-time  to  make  fi  c  use  of  every 
moment  Nature  could  spar^  ne  from  the  task 
of  keeping  myself  alive.  I  g  ve  up  everything 
else.  People  begau  to  nod  their  heads  and 
remark  sagely  upon  immature  work.  I  had 
done  my  be  t,  they  said,  already;  nothing  had 
come  from  .  e  these  past  five  years.  *Twas 
evident,  the  old  way  was  best.  And  gray-haired 
professors  who  had  scowled  at  me  when  I  bade 
fair  to  be  a  rival,  smiled  upon  and  patronized 
me,  now  that  I  had  shown  myself  to  be  nothing 
but  a  prodigy,  a  tree  which  had  borne  fruit  pre- 
maturely and  so  might  be  considered  merely  a 
sport  of  Nature,  a  scientific  abortion. 

As  I  said  before,  I  was  thirty-five  when  my 
opportunity  cane.  Ey  this  time  my  skill  was 
such  that  I  couid  stupefy  a  rabbit,  so  as  to  keep 
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him  dormant  indefinitely  if  I  wished,  and  wake 
him  to  life  again,  his  fun^'^'ons  as  perfect,  as 
unaltered,  as  when  I  took  him  from  the  warren. 
In  my  laboratory  a  kitten  had  been  lying  as  if 
asleep,  but  breathless,  for  years.  But  man  — 
would  the  drug  afTect  man  and  for  long  periods 
of  time?  If  not,  it  was  all  useless.  Of  what 
avail  to  outdo  the  Hindoo  jugglers?  What 
variety  of  experience  could  one  attain  by  stretch- 
ing one's  life  over  a  short  period  of  time  ?  The 
world  moves  so  slowly,  it  takes  centuries  to 
change  circumstances.  I  would  rather  live 
eighty  years  our  way,  rooted  as  a  tree,  helpless 
and  narrowed  in  experience  as  a  crab  in  its 
shell,  than  to  stretc!  my  knowledge  over  so 
small  a  space  as  my  experiments  with  the 
animals  seemed  to  permit. 

I  had  been  working  hard  in  my  laboratory 
one  day  since  sunrise,  and  toward  evening  went 
out,  revolving  all  this  in  my  mind,  for  a  breath 
of  air.  As  I  walked  dreamily  along,  my  pace 
slackened,  so  preoccupied  was  I,  and  I  must 
have  come  to  a  full  stop,  when  an  unusual 
occurrence  brought  me  to  myself.  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  throng  of  excited  men  whose  pushing 
and  jostling  made  me  a  helpless  part  of  the 
crowd.  Their  shouts  and  curses  dissipated 
the  last  of  my  abstraction,  and  eagerly  I  peered 
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beyond  the  mass  of  bobbing  heads.  One  mr.n 
was  the  focus  of  all  their  eyes,  and  now  of  mine 
It  was  Zojas,  the  brigand,  news  of  whose  capture 
m  the  mountains  had  been  brought  to  the  city 
a  week  ago.  They  were  taking  him  to  the 
gaol,  and  I,  whose  habits  of  mind  and  body 
were  all  at  variance  with  mobs  and  their  violence, 
had  been  caught  up,  a  straw  upon  the  eddy  of 
that  turbulent  tide. 

My  height  enabled  me  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  outlaw's  face,  and  its  expression  of  mingled 
rage  and  defiance  so  interested  me  that  I  found 
myself  elbowing  this  way  and  that  till  I  was 
comparatively  close  to  him. 

Just  then  the  fury  of  the  mob  broke  loose. 
I  heir  curses  were  audible  enough  now;  yells 
they  were,  and  at  every  shout  from  the  people 
the  man's  singular  face  seemed  to  brighten  and 
glow  with  hate  and  defiance,  just  as  a  fire 
flames  when  one  blows  upon  it. 

Suddenly  a  stone  was  hurled  at  him.  Where 
IS  the  being  that  can  resist  the  display  of  courage  ? 
To  my  mind  it  hath  ever  seemed  a  rare,  a  noble 
virtue.  The  brigand's  eyes  blazed,  and  the 
smile  that  showed  his  strong  white  teeth  was  I'ke 
the  snarl  of  a  wolf.  His  arms  were  bound 
behind  him,  but  with  a  fine  assumption  of  ease, 
he  threw  his  shoulders  back  and,  chin  in  air,' 
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burst  into  a  mocking  whistle,  the  tune  of  a 
popular  song  which  celebrated  his  own  exnlo Us 
and    marched    gracefully    on.      Was    ii    Tl 
gallantly,  .vickedly  done'     Quick  t^e^Vme 

and  soon  the  missiles  were  flying  from  everv 
direction  while  the  guards  hurried^himl  ^^^ 
a  double-quick  step. 

and'the'llH^'  'f""^"  ^*"'  '-y™^  ^---is, 
and  the  soldiers,  forming  a  square,  in  the  midst 

of  which  stood  Zojas,  the  blo^d  streaming  from 

a  cu    m  his  cheek,  faced  the  mob.    /f„u„d 

myself  sword  in  hand  charging  with  them  on 

mhe'ddf;  r  °'";  "'  "'•'  ^Sht,  bewildered 
at  the  sudden  change  from  the  quiet  of  my  study 
to  the  midst  of  this  screaming,  cheering,  cursTnT 

h^rascals  gallant  conduct  had  brought  to  my 
..Tu  .  ^"f    ■*    """"d'    comrade,"    he    cried 

A  brigand's  oath -I'll  not  attempt  escl^: 

but  let  Zojas  try  his  hand  on  that  pack'^of  d3> 

I  can  account  for  it  only  by  my  exceed  ng 
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excitement  at  the  time,  but  with  a  stroke  of  my 
knife  I  freed  him  and  then,  suddenly  I  lost  sight 
of  him  and  everything  else,  for  something  struck 
me  sharply  on  the  temple  and  I  fell. 

I  recovered  consciousness  only  when  the 
fight  was  over,  and  from  where  I  lay  I  could  see 
the  guards  marching  the  bandit  of!  to  prison. 
He  Lad  kept  his  word,  fortunately  for  me. 

Then  I  crawled  home,  my  head  buzzing  like 
a  whole  hive  of  bees. 

For  some  days  I  was  ill,  as  much  from  the 
unusual  excitement  as  from  the  effects  of  a 
small  wound  in  the  forehead;  this  thing  was  so 
foreign  to  anything  that  had  occurred  in  my 
simple,  almost  conventual  life.  So  I  sat  quietly 
at  home  till  one  evening  a  neighbour  told  me 
that  Zojas  was  to  be  executed  the  following  day 
at  noon,  in  the  great  square  before  the  palace. 

At  my  friend's  words  suddenly  the  whole 
plan  came  to  me  and,  so  soon  as  he  had  left  me, 
I  started  for  the  prison. 

"  He  will  not  speak  with  you,  Signoi .  He  will 
not  eat  nor  drink;  for  days  he  hath  touched 
nothing,"  said  the  gaoler.  "  He  will  not  speak 
to  any  one,  not  even  to  a  priest,  though 
to-morrow  morning,  may  be,  he  will  change 
his  mind." 
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"But  perchance  he  will  talk  to  Doctor  Rossi," 
interposed  a  guard  standing  near,  who  had 
recognized  me.  "AVhy?  Because  they  are  old 
comrades,  the  Doctor  and  Zojas.  Fought  side 
by  side,  eh.  Doctor?" 

Zojas  was  pacing  up  and  down  his  cell  with 
quick  short  steps,  when  we  entered.  But  he 
turned  sullenly  and,  retreating  to  a  dark  corner 
seated  himself,  without  vouchsafing  a  word 
in  answer  to  the  guard's  salutation. 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  leave  us 
alone?"  I  said  to  the  guard,  slipping  something 
into  his  hand  and,  in  consideration  of  this,  and 
perchance  of  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  fight 
not  so  long  ago,  he  agreed. 

The  bandit  had  raised  his  head  curiously  at 
the  sound  of  my  voi .  e.  When  the  door  clanged 
to,  he  came  forward  and,  recognizing  me,  held 
out  a  bijwn,  sleek,  compact  hand.  "Ah, 
comrade,  what  brings  you  here?  It  cannot 
be  that  a  brave  man  like  you  wants  to  see  how 
a  caged  lion  looks.  You  do  not  want  to  fatten 
upon  his  moans — small  comfort  they've  got 
from  me,  though!  Zojas  will  die  to-morrow  at 
noon,  but  not  a  groan  shall  the  cowardly  San 
Marcans  wring  from  him.  His  step  shall  not 
falter,  his  eye  shall  not  flinch!" 

"Bravo!"  I  cried.     But  why  I  should  have 
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had  any  sympathy  for  this  knave,  who  was 
twenty  times  a  murderer,  I  cannot  explain.  He 
had  been  the  terror  of  the  mountain  roads  for 
years,  as  had  his  father  before  him.  He  was  a 
smuggler  of  course,  as  well  as  a  highwayman. 
He  had  robbed  wealthy  travellers,  keeping  rare 
piizes  for  ransom,  and  holding  to  his  word  with 
such  unswerving  fidelity  that,  were  a  man's 
friends  not  punctual  to  the  minute,  they  might 
find  a  swinging  corpse  instead  of  .  im  whom 
they  sought.  He  had  burned  out  villages, 
levied  taxes  on  our  peasants,  plundering  their 
farms  and  carrying  off  their  women  when  they 
revolted.  Yet  he  had  been  the  idol  of  his  gang, 
whom  he  had  brought  to  a  highly  organized 
condition,  as  creditable  to  his  talents  as  a 
leader  as  it  was  discreditable  and  shameful  to 
our  Government.  He  was  the  hero  of  romantic 
tales  without  number;  his  word  (none  knew 
better  than  I)  was  inviolable;  he  was  celebrated 
for  a  rude  sort  of  justice;  he  had  been  a  despot 
with  a  sense  of  humour;  he  had  played  at  being 
king,  and  only  the  limited  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions, the  small  number  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  at  war  with  recognized  authority 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  success.  Within 
certain  bounds,  though,  he  was  absolute,  this 
scoundrel  vith  the  dark  handsome  face  (gaunt 
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and  drawn  now  with  hunger  and  the  worry 
captivity  must  mean  to  such  a  spirit)  and  eyes 
that  I  should  not  have  dared  to  meet  had  my 
purpose  been  other  than  it  was. 

Zojas  seemed  glad  to  talk,  now  that  he  had 
broken  the  spell.     I  called  for  wine,  and  we  sat, 
the  brigand  and  the  respected  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy, as  boon  companions,  talking  and  laughing 
as    though    there    were   no    morrow,   no    dif- 
ference of  mental  or  moral  caste,  no  hereafter. 
It  was  only  when  a  guard's  face  appeared 
at  the  wicket  that  Zojas's  face  clouded.     "Ah! 
If  I  had  ten  fellows  like  you,  comrade,"  he  cried, 
and  I  chuckled  in  my  sleeve  thinking  of  my 
revered    coadjutors    of    the    University.     "I'd 
burst   these   bars   and   then"— he   made   the 
motions   of   a   rapid   sword-fight —  "pst,   that 
for  the  guards!    A  malediction  on  them!    And 
off  for  the  mountains!    But  we  would  come 
back  «ome  day,  and   I  think  (Oh,  the  male- 
volence of  his  voice!)     I  think  we  would  boil 
some  of  these  San  Marco  bullies  in  oil  —  slowly 

—  slowly "     I  half  rose  from  the  table  but 

he  was  so  intent  he  did  not  notice  me.     " v^ry 

slowly,"   he  continued   smiling  strangely,  "as 
Giulia  was  boiled." 
"Giulia?"  I  asked. 
"A  girl   I'd   stolen  from   the  village  who  — 
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well,  who  chose  to  stay.     But  she  was  unfaith- 
ful—for   such    a    thing    as    Pietro!     So  I  — 
punished   her.     It   is   that  which  brought  me 
here.     It  is  always  a  woman's  fault  when  a  man 
makes  a  fool  of  himself.     For  Pietro  betrayed 
me  to  the  soldiers,  not  because  he  loved  her 
but  because  he  envied  me.     I   wish   them — 
them,  up  in  the  mountains,  joy  of  their  chieftain! 
But  what  brings  you  here,  tell  me  ?    They  call 
you  Doctor  — what  can  you  want  with  me? 
I  need  no  doctor.    Look ! "    And  with  a  curious 
vanity  he  threw  aside  his  coat  and  scarlet  vest 
and,  standing  upright  in  ^hirt  and  short  trousers, 
he  challenged  me  to  find  a  blemish  in  his  trim 
strength,  his  grace,  his  perfection  of  physical 
development. 

"I  am  a  Doctor  in  Science,  Zojas,"  I 
explained.  "I  can  see,  of  course,  that  you 
need  no  physician,  but  —  but  it  is  I  who  need 

you." 

"For  how  long?"  he  asked,  sardonically 
checking  off  on  his  fingers  the  coming  hours, 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  the  short  space 
of  time  remaining  to  him.  "You  are  welcome, 
comrade.  Zojas  is  at  your  command  —  till 
noon  to-morrow,  when  he  has  an  important 
engagement."  In  the  air  he  rapidly  sketched  a 
hanging  noose. 
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"Bii-  if,"  I  began,  afraid  yet  to  make  mv 
p»posmo„  clear,  "but  if  whit  I  a.k  of  yT^ 
^^ouM  prevent  your  filling   that   engag,nfe„t 

*So  much  the  better  **  li«  «i.;«^        •     • 

huf«>.  "outwiitti  v^r-rs 

Znl^"  '""    """    "-^    y°"    -»<•»    -i 
polerT„\""f  '"'"'•     "^'•'  ^J"*'  I  h"^*  »<"  'he 

He  looked  at  me  resentfully  at  first    then 

^adually  all  the  light  died  out  of  his  fat  L^g 

he  sm^ter  mask  the  lines  made  when  he  w^ 

^he^Te^'saf  M  f  "?•   "  "'"P'^  ■""'«"-" 
the  flJl   '*'./'°''^  '■'™'.  Ws  eyes  bent  upon 

And  thus  we  both  sat  in  silence,  till  he  looked 
up^suddenly  and  said,  "VVhat  are  you  thb^^g 

His  abrupt,  imperious  question  demanded  an 

Z.n>%    u        'f  "■■^'"^"'nces  had  been  dif- 
ferent,  .f  chance  had  willed  that  my  father  had 

Jou-aL'V^^^''  '°"""'™''  '"'°°'  ''"'' 
"Yes,  and  I?" 
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"And  you  who  wanted  to  make  an  experi- 
ment upon  a  man  who  had  no  further  use  for 
his  life." 

He  gave  a  long,  low  whistle  of  astonishment. 
Then  rising,  he  came  toward  me  as  if  half 
fascinated,  half-repelled.  He  looked  at  me  so 
oddly,  with  such  a  mixture  of  awe  and  of 
curiosity  that  I  burst  into  a  laugh.  "I  thought 
you  were  in  earnest,  Signor,"  he  said  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

"I  am.  Listen.  I  fiave  the  power  to  sus- 
pend life  in  animals  and  to  reanimate  them. 
This  I  know.  Whether  I  can  do  as  much  with 
man  and  for  how  long  a  time,  is  a  problem  I 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  solve." 

"I  can  well  believe  it.  And  you  want 
Zojas ** 

"You  have  only  fourteen  hours  more  to  live. 
Of  those,  you  sleep  six  or  seven." 

"No,  but  five." 

"Five,  then,  will  be  spent  in  sleep.  That 
leaves  nine  hours  of  consciousness  with  a  shame- 
ful death  at  the  end.  I  offer  you  in  exchange  a 
painless  death  now." 

"Now?     Gesu!" 

"You  lose  nine  hours,  but  you  cheat  the 
hangman,  the  San  Marcans,  whom  you  hate, 
Pietro,  perhaps,  who  disguised  will  be  watching." 
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"Ah,  for  one  chance  at  him!"  he  snarled. 

"And  you  wake,  if  my  theory  be  correct " 

"Yes,  I  wake?" 

"One  hundred  years  from  to-night." 
"Bah!"    He       laughed       out       scornfully, 
doubtingly. 

"Or  perhaps  never,"  I  added. 

There  was  a  pause.  "Tell  me  about  it,"  he 
said  at  length,  in  so  childlike  a  way  that  for 
the  first  time  I  hesitated;  I  seemed  to  be  taking 
a  base  advantage  of  the  man's  simplicity  as  well 
as  of  his  unhappy  strait.  But  in  a  moment  I 
forgot  my  scruples. 

"It  is  nothing,"  I  said.  "You  will  lie  down 
as  if  to  sleep.  You  will  wake  —  or  you  will 
never  wake.  That  is  all.  I  swear  to  you  to  get 
possession  of  your  body  or,  failing  that,  to  see 
that  life  is  really  extinct  before " 

He  shivered  and  the  blood  forsook  his  face. 
Again  there  was  silence,  which  he  broke  by 
laughing  out  suddenly.  "And  you,  signor,"  he 
asked,  "where  will  you  be.  comrade,  a  hundred 
years  from  now,  eh?  You  will  never  know 
whether  Zojas  sleeps  sound  or  ill." 

"No,  I  shall  not  see  the  end,  though  I  too 
would  die  to-night  could  I  be  satisfied  about  it." 

"You  would!  About  a  thing  like  that?"  he 
repeated    wonderingly.     "Why,    what    is    the 
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good  of  it  to  you,  or  to  anyone,  save  Zojas,  and 
only  perchance  for  him?" 

So  then  I  told  him  what  I  have  written  here, 
Paolo,  about  the  stale  simplicity  of  our  lives  and 
of  what  might  be  could  one  lake  a  sip  from 
the  goblet  of  life  at  one  time  and  then  at  another. 
But  the  wine  I  had  drunk,  or  the  wound  which 
still  throbbed  at  my  temple,  or  the  strange 
surroundings  and  tie  hour,  or  llie  prospect  of 
at  last  playing  for  high  stakes,  or  the  peculiar, 
intent,  silent  enthusiasm  of  the  man  led  me  on 
till  I  was  revealing  to  ^this  highwayman  and 
murderer,  who  was  yet  so  strangely  companion- 
able, so  superior  to  one's  conception  of  such  a 
creature,  the  thoughts  and  hopes  and  dreams,  the 
very  philosophy  of  my  inmost  life,  which  not 
even  those  nearest  me  suspected. 

When  I  finished  speaking  I  saw  in  his  eyes 
the  reflection  of  the  emotion  my  own  eloquence 
had  roused  in  me.  There  was  something  almost 
lofty  in  his  manner  as  he  walked  calmly  toward 
the  pallet  in  the  comer,  stretched  himself  at 
length,  and  said  simply,  "I  am  ready.*' 

I  confess  that  had  I  been  more  my  usual  self, 
had  I  not  been  so  wrought  up  with  nervous 
excitement,  I  might  have  faltered  now;  but  the 
man's  quiet  courage,  his  calm  trust  in  me,  the 
stillness  of  the  cell,  the  very  tension  of  my  mood 
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carried  me  on.  I  had  mixed  a  powder  Iwenly, 
yea.  thirty  times  the  strength  of  any  dose  I 
had  hitherto  given;  now  I  dissolved  it  in 
wme,  and  bending  over  I  handed  the  drink 
to  him. 

He  tt  ok  the  cup.  "  Addio,  comrade,"  he  said 
thoughtfully.  "Strange  that  such  a  trade  as 
yours  should  make  such  men  as  you!**  With 
a  quick  motion  he  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips,  but 
suddenly  put  it  down  again. 

"One  question— was  it  for  this  that  you 
helped  Zojas  yonder  when  those  San  Marco 
cowards  stoned  him  in  the  square?** 

"Oh,   can   you    think **    I   began;  but 

before  I  could  finish,  he  proved  his  faith  in  me 
by  throwing  back  his  head  and  draming  the  cup 
at  a  draught. 

For  a  moment  his  eyes  remained  questioningly 
fixed  upon  mine;  then  they  glazed,  the  lids  fell, 
and  sensation  for  him  was  past.  With  a  sort 
of  fascinated  terror  I  watched  the  peculiar 
reflex  action  which  the  drug  produces,  with 
which  my  experiments  with  the  cats  and  rabbits 
had  made  me  so  familiar.  The  dose  had  been 
so  powerful;  I  found  myself  shivering  sym- 
pathetically with  the  poor  fellow  lying  there. 
Ah,  how  weak  we  are!  I  had  planned  and 
hoped  for  this  opportunity.    A  week  ago  I  would 
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have  given  all  I  possessed  for  the  chance  to  try 
this  experiment.  I  had  even  carried  out  my 
part  in  a  species  of  exhilarated  trance;  yet 
now  that  it  was  done,  I  regretted  it  and  caught 
myself  wishing  that  my  subject  had  been  some 
other  than  this  winning  young  scoundrel. 
Familiar  as  I  was  with  all  the  symptoms,  and 
secretly  delighted  to  find  them  magnified  but 
unchanged  in  the  human  animal,  they  horrified 
me  now.  Yet  almost  mechanically  I  bent  over 
his  still  breathing  body  and  attended  to  the  physi- 
cal details  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
experiment.  When  I  left  the  prison  it  was 
within  half  an  hour  of  midnight,  and  Zojas 
lay  still  and  breathless;  his  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat  and  his  body  wa.^  gradually  losing 
warmth. 

This  is  all,  Paolo.  I  had  some  di£5culty  in 
getting  possession  of  the  body,  for  the  wrath  of 
the  populace  at  being  defrauded  of  the  great 
sight  of  his  execution  (you  know  the  hot 
temper  of  our  people)  was  such  that  they 
clamoured  for  the  bandit's  body,  that  they 
might  tear  it  to  pieces.  I  was  questioned,  of 
course,  by  the  gaoler  and  the  guard,  but  as  they 
had  transgressed  rules  in  permitting  me  to  remain 
so  long  and  alone  with  their  prisoner,  my  visit  to 
Zojas  was  never  made  public,  and  it  was  believed 
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that  he  had  contrived  to  secrete  about  his  person 
some  peculiar  drug,  the  effect  of  which  puzzled 
the  wise  physicians  of  San  iMarco. 

And  well  might  it  puzzle  them,  for  no  man 
save  myself  could  explain  its  manufacture. 
To  you,  Paolo,  shall  it  be  left  to  endow  the 
world  with  this  strange,  potent  medicament. 
Directions  for  its  preparation  lie  in  the  ca-Vet 
above,  beneath  Zojas's  head.  I  have  purposely 
arranged  that  not  even  you  shall  know  its 
mgredients  till  the  time  be  past.  If  my  experi- 
ment prove  a  failure,  it  is  best  for  the  world 
that  the  secret  of  the  drug  die  with  me;  should 
I  be  successful,  it  will  then  be  time  to  make  its 
constituents  public. 

For  forty-seven  years  now,  Paolo,  Zojas  has 
slumbered  aloft  in  the  grotto-chamber,  where 
by  certain  mechanical  contrivances,  to  whose 
perfection  I  have  given  great  care,  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  composition  of  ^he  supplied  gases 
never  vary.  I  ask  you,  however  little  faith  you 
may  have  in  this  experiment  of  mine,  whatever 
scruples,  religious  or  otherwise,  may  deter  you, 
to  see  that  he  rests  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  fifty-three  years  longer.  You  will 
observe  that  entrance  to  the  interior  receptacle 
is  impossible  without  deranging  tl .  apparatus. 
You  will  therefore  not  be  tempted  to  pry  too 
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closely,  and  thus  danger  of  accident  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  ^uucen 

your  old  uncle.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt 

Task  It     "'^  '^'  "°j  "'^  ^"g""^^' ''«"'"  of  what 
I  ask  of  you.     Further  directions  you  will  find 

upon  the  mside  of  the  door  which  leads  flom  mj 
laboratory  to  the  chamber  beyond.  ^ 

Tision  tha   m  the  event  of  your  death,  another's 

ZmZTf  7"  """""^-'^  ^''"f"'  hinds  shll 

are  a  long-hved  race,  we  Rossis;  I  doubt  not 
U  «^l  be  your  good  fortune  to  see  the  end  of  th"s 
At  times,  I  am  sure  the  result  must  be  success: 
at  other  hmes  I  am  craven,  and  am  tempted 
to  confess  all  to  Fra  Bozenta,  that  he  mav 
absolve  me.  Yet,  take  this  last  not  too  seriouT 
I  am  unrepentant,  at  heart,  Paolo,  and  were 

return  Tt. "'"''!  P''^"''"'  ^«  «°  -'-?: 
re  urn  of  the  passed  spirit  to  life  again    Satan 

m«ht  have  my  soul  for  all  etcrnity,^eo"'ld  I  be 
toligir  "'  ''"  "''^''^^  fi%-aree'Vears  fLm 
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PAOLO  Rossi's  story 
I  ^^°^<^«OSSI.  write  this  memoir  that  fh. 

dominion;  there  is^o  L>  ^T   "'    ""'"^^^''' 

it  Hkely  tLt  he  will  a  ow'a.e^To'lf  "™=  ''^ 
stand  in  his  way?  ^  °*  P^P«'  '» 
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not  for  the  occurrences  of  the  past  ten  years 
my  life  could  add  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
sum  of  the  world's  knowledge,  for,  though 
respected  and  deferred  to  in  my  time,  there  have 
been  greater  politicians,  more  successful  states- 
men than  myself,  and  the  name  of  Paolo  Rossi 
will  tell  nothing  to  succeeding  generations. 

But  these  ten  years !  As  I  look  back,  they  seem 
so  crowded  with  strange  experiences  that  it 
bewilders  me  merely  to  attempt  to  set  them 
down. 

The  very  day  my  uncle  died  I  mounted  to 
the  grotto  chamber.  My  boyish  curiosity  was 
so  excited,  my  imagination  was  so  inflamed  by 
that  which  he  had  written,  that  I  could  not 
eat  nor  sleep  nor  rest  till  I  was  satisfied.  Indeed, 
the  thought  of  the  sleeping  bandit  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  distract  my  mind  from  its  bur- 
den of  sorrow;  for  I  devotedly  loved  and 
sincerely  mourned  my  great  uncle,  and  there 
never  lived  a  man  worthier  of  the  deepest 
affection,  the  highest  honour,  the  most  last- 
ing esteem  —  but  I  need  not  praise  him  to  you, 
Raffaelo. 

My  eyes  were  red  with  weeping  and  my  brain 
was  hot  and  troubled,  but  as  I  turned  the  curious 
key  and  entered  the  lofty  chamber,  my  grief 
seemed  to  fall  from  me.     So  still,  so  cool,  so 
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airy  so  majestic  was  the  place  where  the  bandit 
had  lain  nearly  half  a  century,  my  own  personal 
woe  became  trivial  and  passing,  the  common 
universal  sorrow,  in  the  austere  presence  of 
death  personified. 

I  carefully  closed  the  door  behind  me  and 
stepped   to   the   middle  of  the  room.     There 
enclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  case,  so  large  it  was 
like  a  small  crystal  chamber,  was  Zojas. 

He  lay  upon  a  sort  of  couch,  his  body  relaxed 
but  seemingly  not  rigid,  his  hands  by  his  side 
his  head  thrown  slightly  back.  The  face  and 
hands  lacked  something  of  the  ghastly  pallor 
of  death,  and  this  fact  aided,  perhaps,  by  the 
soft  dim  light,  which  fell  only  from  above,  made 
le  hgure  look  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  not  of  one 
who  had  died  more  than  thirty  years  before 
1  was  born. 

My  heart  fluttered  as  I  stood  gazing  upon 
him  and,  panic-stricken,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  to  fly  when  the  exceeding  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  figure  struck  me;  the  pose  of  »he 
shapely  body  so  well  displayed  in  the  soft,  full 
flowing  shirt  and  tight  knee-breeches,  the  large 
bright  red  kerchief  knotted  loosely  about  the 
bare  throat,  the  haughty  serenity  of  the  large 
head  with  the  inscrutable  frown  of  the  eye- 
brows, the  stern  mouth  and  chin,  and  the  dark 
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thick  hair  falling  over  the  brow.  "Oh,  to  see 
him  open  his  eyes!"  I  exclaimed  in  my  agita- 
tion,  and  then,  fearing  that  my  wish  might  be 
granted,  I  stumbled  from  the  room,  hastily 
lockmg  the  door  behind  me. 

I  never  visited  the  room  from  curiosity  again. 
There  was  something  about  this  man,  so  feared 
durmg  his  life,  which  made  his  rest  respected 
after  death.     Only  when  compelled   to  renew 
the  supply  of  chemicals  piped   into   the  glass 
case   did   I   mount   to   my  uncle^s   laboratory, 
which  adjoined  Zojas's  chamher.     But  through 
all  the  years  there  was  never  a  change.     The 
bandit  lay  there  calmly  waiting  resurrection,  all 
function  arrested,  but  seemingly  not  for  ever, 
borne  slight  thing  -  the  wonderful  powder  my 
uncle  had  given  -had  stopped  the  mainspring, 
but  the  watch  was  there,  apparently  as  capable 
as  ever       men  thi.  strange  numbing  power 
should  lose  its  effect,  when  the  hundred  y.ars 
should  have  passed,  would  the  wheels  revolve 
again,  the  hands  move,  the  watch  resume  its 
busy  record  of  time? 

That  grand  old  uncle  of  mine  had  already 
achieved  a  mirach,  for  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  decay.  Zojas's  body  lay  there 
unaltered.  His  scul-ah,  whither  had  it 
tlown  ?    And  suppose  my  uncle's  experiment  a 
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failure,  what  would  be  the  result,  simply  dis- 
solution  or  everlasting,  unchanging  repose? 

in  time  the  strange  situation  familiarized  icself 
so  that  my  mind  no  longer  refused  to  admit 
the   possibility   of   an   awakening.     In   fact,   I 
became  so  mterested  in  the  result  that  fear  of 
death    came  to  mean   for  me  only  the  balking 
of  my  curiosity;  and  1  grew  to  comprehend  my 
uncle  s  intense  interest,  approaching  his  point 
of  view  more  and  more  nearly  as  the  years  more 
widely  separated  us.     I  jealously  guarded  m^ 
health  so  that  I  should  be  the  one  to  witness 
this  great  miracle;  but  I  made  careful  provision 
m  case  I  should  die  before  Zojas's  aw^akeJng! 
bequeathing  my  house  and  all  its  contents  to  you 
Raffaelo.     You   will   remember  a  conversation 
the  meaning  of  which  will  be  clearer  to  you 

^r*].  7u'  '^^"'''^'  ^"^  "^y  ""^'«'«  Ja«t  letter, 
which  I  have  ever  kept  with  me,  I  intend  for 
you.     Yet  you  will  never  receive  them;  of  this 

intlT'  ^''i'  ^  ^'l'''  '^"'  ^^P'^  -^^  -trance 
in  ten  thousand  may  bring  them  to  you 

How  would  it  have  been  if  that  one' severe 
Illness  or  some  accident  had  carried  me  off,  and 
you  had  taken  my  place?     WTio  can  say? 

As  you  know,  I  busied  myself  as  other  men, 
and  the  years  brought  me  pain  and  sorrow,  joy 
and  gladness,  my  small  share  of  fame  and  my 
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portion    of   misfortune.     I    had    inherited   my 
uncle's  fortune;  I  could  not  inherit  the  mind 
which  head  acquired  that  fortune  and  made  the 
Rossi    name    venerated    in    San    Marco    and 
enduringly  great  throughout  the  world.     I  am 
more  practical,  less  imaginative;  my  mind  is 
of  more  tenacious  if  less  elastic  material.     My 
uncle  hoped  that  I  might  follow  the  profession  he 
graced,  and  all  my  early  education  was  toward 
that  end,  but  my  tastes  and  instincts  were  all 
unscientific.    His  mind  spent  itself  on  immaterial 
thmgs;  my  life's  energies  found  a  natural  outlet 
m   action.     My  interest   in   political   questions 
has  ever  been  keen.     I  served  his  late  Majesty 
and  his  father  before  him.     But  all  that  I  have 
done,  all  that  I  have  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the 
state  will   be  forgotten  long,  long  before  the 
glory  of  Luigi  Rossi  shall  become  dim. 


II 

Carry  your  mind  back,  Raffaelo,  ten,  fifteen 
years.  You  will  recall  the  unsettled  state  of 
our  country.  Everything-  seemed  breaking  up; 
respect  for  the  Government,  loyalty  to  the  King 
—  all  had  vanished,  heaven  knows  where! 
Of  a  sudden,  the  people  had  gone  mad.     That 
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which  they  had  venerated  they  now  derided- 
that    which    they    had    worshipped    they    now 
trailed  m  the  dust;  and  the  higher  a  thing  had 
been  placed,  the  lower  it  fell.     As  the  King's 
minister  I  laboured  with  all  my  might  to  quell 
the  disturbance,  to  turn  the  tide.     I  have  been 
accused  of  patricianism,  of  despising  the  common 
people.     They  call  me  "Bloody  Rossi,"  remem- 
bering how  J  stamped  out  rebellion  in  the  west 
twenty  years  ago;  but  I  failed  to  exterminate 
the  rebels,  as  you  know,  as  all  the  world  now 
knows,  and  events  hurrying  on  brought  the  crisis 
nearer  and  nearer.     A  few  of  us  on  one  side, 
the  brains,  the  experience,  the  culture  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  mad  populace  on  the  other- 
we  striving  to  maintain  the  old  state  of  things' 
that  had  endured  for    centuries,  under  which 
our   fathers    and    their   fathers    had    lived    in 
comfort    and    died  peacefully,  to  preserve  the 
kingdom  and  loyalty  to  the  King;  they  surging 
against    and  smiting    down    every    barrier    we 
erected,  crowding  in  upon  us,  driving  us  further 
and  further  back,  insatiably  exacting  privilege 
after  privilege,  encroaching,  entreating,  threat- 
ening; riots  in  the  southwest,  rebellion   in  the 
mountains,  and  anarchy   in   the   capital.     The 
crisis   came   at   length;   they   called   upon   our 
King  to  abdicate. 
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I  laughed  aloud  when  the  report  was  Voucht 
to  me  and    hurrying  to  the  palace,  I  suw  his 
Majesty.    Ah,  had  he  been  such  a  king  as  his 
grandfather!    I  stormed,  I  ridiculed,  I  entreated, 
1  wept;  I  begged  to  be  put  in  command  of  the 
army  and  in  six  months.  I  swore,  we  should  be 
at  peace.     The  result  was  merely  what  it  had 
always  been.     The  King  would  consider  what 
I  had  urged ;  the  King  would  also  consider  what 
the   Radicals   had   demanded.     In  the  mean- 
time his  Majesty  would  wait;    no  good  could 
come  of  precipitating  matters;   and  he  would 
consider    and    compromise,    compromise    and 
consider,    till    all    option    of    considering    and 
compromismg  was  taken  from  him.    At  length 
in  despair,  I  resigned  my  post.  * 

He  tried  force  when  it  was  too  late;  he  abdi- 
cated  when   it   was   too   late;  he   was   equally 
unsuccessful  whether  he  tried  to  pacify  or  to 
punish.     I  knew  the  abdication  would  not  con- 
tent them,  and  when  word  came  that  the  streets 
were  blockaded  and  that  San  Marco,  gone  mad 
was  storming  the  palace,  I  felt  that  all  was  lost! 
For  hours  I  stood  behind  the  curtained  window 
that  fronts  the  square,  not  daring  to  show  a 
light,  watching  the  mob  stream  by.     I  would 
have  given  my  life  to  be  with  the  King,  but  I 
could  never  have  reached  him;  I  should  have 
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«n  J^^f  "?u^'  ^  '^°"^^''  '"y  ^^«'  ^«"^  ha^I  come. 

r.  f  ?  .^u  '''""*'  ^"'^"^^  ^"'^t  I  «^t  ^lone  in 
the  dark  (the  servants  had   all   fled)  waiting, 

cogitating,  planning,  regretting.     Yet  I  knew 
that    the    monarchy    was    doomed,    and    with 
b  tterness  I  realized  that  I  had  had  my  share 
o    fortunes  favours.    After  a  long,  prosperous 
hfe,  misfortune  had  come  to  me  in  my  old  age 
when  I  could  bear  it  least.    Death  lay  beffre 
me,  I   thought,   a  violent,  hateful  death  -  or 
escape  and  exile.     It  was  like  tearing  up  a  tree 
^ng  planted.     We  Rossis  have  livtd  in   San 
Marco  for  four  centuries  and  we  have  rooted 
deep;  the   old    house    was    full    of   memories, 
freighted  with  stories  of  past  ambitions,  alive 
with  the  history  of  our  race.    It  seemed  easier 
to  die  than  to  leave  San  Marco  for  ever 

Suddenly,  as  I  sat  there,  a  confused  murmur 
came  to  my  ears.  It  grew  louder  and  louder, 
and  presently  the  din  and  turbulence  out^ 
doors  drew  me  again  to  the  window.  The 
triumphant  people  were  returning.  The  glare 
from  their  torches  flickered  into  my  windows, 
lighting  up  the  beautiful  old,  spacious,  tapestry- 
hung  apartments.  The  street  was  alive  with 
armed  men,  and  I  could  hear  the  steady  tramp 
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of  the  militia.  I  saw  the  King  seated  in  his 
carnage,  his  benevolent,  if  somewhat  v.eak 
face  looking  flushed  but  composed.  Tears 
filled  my  eyes  as  I  saw  him  so  degraded,  so 
abandoned  to  his  fate.  Loyalty,  fealty,  habit 
-what  you  will  -  tugged  at  my  heartstrings, 
and  I  turned  from  the  window  burying  my 
face  m  my  hands.  ^    ©      / 

A  shout  from  without  brought  me  to  my 
^et.  Ah  the  Guards,  the  faithful  Guards! 
They  had  hurried  to  their  King's  assistance, 
and  they  poured  down  upon  the  irregular, 
^>^.lf-armed  mass  of  leaderless  peasants,  mowing 
them  down  like  grass.  The  blood  leaped  to 
my  face  at  the  sight;  I  forgot  my  seventy  years, 
and,  dashmg  out  through  the  open  window,  I 
appeared  upon  the  piazza,  and,  sword  high  • 
hand,  cheered  them  on. 

A  last  chance  and  but  a  chance.  I  kept 
repeatmg  to  myself;  for  even  should  they  rescue 
the  Kmg,  what  then  ?  The  tide  of  revolution 
had  set  m  too  strong.  Would  it  sweep  all 
before  it,  or  might  it  yet  be  stemmed  ? 

How  they  fought !  It  seemed  victory  must  be 
theirs.  And  so  it  should  have  been,  for  the  mob 
wavered  and  fell  back,  and  in  a  moment  the 
Guards  would  have  been  victorious,  had  not  a 
tall,  swarthy  savage  leaped  into  the  thick  of  it. 
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bearing   all   clown   hefore   him.     I   myself  saw 
h.m   se.ze  a  sword  from   a  soldier,   whom  he 
felled  w.th  h,s  naked  fist.     lie  sprang  forward, 
wavmg  his  sword,   turning  to  urge  his  com- 
panions  on    and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  face 
that    was    half-mad.    half-dreamy,    alive    with 
excitement,  yet  seemingly  dazed  and  bewildered- 
a  strangely  foreign  face  but  familiar,  with  dark 
flashmg   eyes   that   were   fearfully   compelling. 
Ihe  people  dashed  after  him  with  a  mad  yell 
and    he    led    them  on.  reckless,   bullet-proof- 
a  mark  for  death  in  his  white  shirt  -  he  wore 
no  coat -yet  nothing  stayed,  nothing  injured 
him.     In  a  moment  all  was  over,  th-  guards 
slaughtered,    dispersed,    the    mob    tri.  nphant 
agam.  bearing  the  King  to  his  death. 

But  now  it  was  my  turn.     They  had    seen 
me  on   the  piazza;  they  had  heard  my  voice 
urging  our  gallant  guards  on;    and  with  shouts 
of      Down  with  bloody  Rossi!"  they  stormed 
the   old   place.     So   it   had   come.     The   stout 
oak  doors,  built  in  days  when  doors  were  made 
for  just  such  usage,  would  resist  for  a  time 
but  soon  'twould  be  all  over  with  me.     I  stood 
still,   breathless,   awaiting   them.     What   could 
an  old  man  of  seventy  do  against  a  mob  like 
that  ?    It   was   ridiculous.     In   my   excitement 
1  laughed  aloud,  hysterically,  angrily,  and  the 
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dock  just  then  striking  eleven,  there  was  an 
odd,  bizarre  combination  of  sound  at  which  I 
paused  and  listened. 

I  don't  know  how  it  came  to  me;  life  had  been 
so  full,  so  troubled  this  past  six  months  that  I 
had  forgotten  what  once  had  most  interested 
me.  The  time  I  had  looked  forward  to  since 
boyhood,  longingly,  eagerly,  had  passed  in  the 
excitement  of  a  falling  kingdom  and  my  own 
peril  —  the  time  for  the  awakening! 

And  Zojas,  what  of  him?  At  least  I  would 
know  the  end  before  I  died,  so  that  Uncle  Luigi 
might  not  question  me  in  vain  when  he  and  I 
should  meet  twenty,  ten  minutes  hence. 

I  hurried  up  the  stairs,  forgetting  my  own 
agony  in  anxiety  on  the  dead  bandit's  account; 
for  there  were  certain  directions  I  should  have 
followed,    certain    precautions   I    should    have 
taken.    As  I  sprang  up  the  last  short  flight  of 
stairs,  I  was  struck  first  with  horror  and  then 
with  relief.     Yesterday  and  to-day  (all  at  once 
I  remembered)   I  had  forgotten  to  supply  the 
chemicals    which    kept    the    chamber'  at    the 
required  temperature.     Yet  by  a  lucky  chance 
my  unpardonable  negligence  had  been  unwilling 
wisdom.     I  recalled  now  my  uncle's  directions, 
that  I  should  permit  the  chamber  gradually 
to    resume    its    normal    temperature,    so    that 
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when  the  hour  struck  for  the  resurrection,  the 
room  should  glow  with  warmth.  And  this 
was  summer.     How  wonderfully  fortunate! 

I  reached  the  laboratory  door  and  slammed  it 
behmd  me;  I  passed  on  into  the  secret  chamber. 
Ah.  The  room  was  warm,  delightfully  warm; 
the  rays  of  the  August  sun  had  beaten  down 
upon  the  roof  all  day.  and  now  the  atmosphere 
palpitated  with  heat,  yet  was  exquisitely  fresh 
so  perfect  was  the  ventilation  of  the  great* 
lofty  apartment. 

I  was  so  delighted  that  I  chuckled  with 
satisfaction;  evidently  not  yet  had  good  fortune 
deserted  the  house  of  Rossi.  I  lit  the  lamp  and 
looked  around. 

Zojas  was  gone! 


in 

But  how  was  such  a  thing  possible  ?  Who 
could  have  removed  the  body?  Who  knew 
of  the  existence  of  this  chamber  but  myself? 
Bewildered,  I  put  my  hand  to  my  head  and 
tried  to  thmh. 

I  remembered  having  opened  the  glass  case 
several  days  before,  when,  in  fulfilment  of  my 
uncle's  orders,  I  had  made  preparations  for 
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the  resuscitation.     I  had  restored   the    tongue 
to    its    place,    removed    the    specially-prepared 
cotton  from  nostrils  and  ears,  placed   liquors 
and  restoratives  at  hand  and  such  apparatus  as 
might  be  necessary,  should  breathing  at  first 
be  defective.     I  recalled  now  how  these  prep- 
arations had  absorbed  me  at  the  time,  how  I 
lingered,    plmost    lovingly,    over    this    strange 
work,    wondering    what    the    end    would    be. 
I  hardly  hoped  for  success;  I  could  not  bring 
my  mind  to  realize  that  changeless,  recumbent 
figure,   upon   which  I  had   looked  for  half  a 
century,     rising,     moving,     living,     speaking. 
Nevertheless,  my  curiosity  was  intense;  some- 
thing would  happen  —  what  ? 

And  after  all  these  years  of  waiting,  after  my 
uncle's  minute  instructions,  his  foresight,  his 
exquisitely  complete  arrangements,  the  per- 
fection of  circumstance  for  such  a  trial,  my 
selfish  preoccupation  of  yesterday  and  to-day, 
the  cruel  chance  that  had  brought  about  my 
King's  downfall  and  my  own,  must  happen  upon 
this  very  day  —  almost  at  the  very  hour! 

"Ah,  Uncle  Luigi,"  I  cried,  "can  you  forgive 
me?  Your  great  work  undone,  your  hopes 
blasted,  your  wonderful  experiment  a  failure! 
And  I  whom  you  trusted,  whom  you  benefited, 
whom  you  loved  as  a  son  —  I  to  blame!"     My 
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grief  and    remorse   were   so   great   that   I   fell 
exhausted,  almost  fainting,  into  a  chair 

Then  suddenly  there  came  a  crash;  the  door 
had  given  way!     Again  I  had  forgotten.     Here 
was   I,   a   man   of  seventy   weeping   over   the 
failure  of  a  scientific  experiment,  not  my  own 
while  m  ten  minutes,  five-nay,  now,  this  very' 
moment  death  stood  before  me.     I  heard  them 
storming  up  the  staircase,  scattering  from  room 
to  room  like  a  pack  of  pestilent  animals ;  destroy- 
ing what  they  could  never  recreate,  ransacking 
the  fine  old  place  that  the  Rossis  have  loved  to 
beautify,  which  centuries  of  intimate  association 
have  rendered  almost  holy.     They  are  at  the 
door!     Well,  I  have  lived  seventy  years-  it  is 
enough.     Life  holds   nothing  more  for   me-  I 
am  ready.  ' 

\  crash!  The  laboratory  door  is  down. 
Again  that  tearing  sound  of  splintering  oak, 
and  their  leader,  bloody  sabre  in  hand,  is  before 
me.  He  IS  dressed  oddly,  theatrically,  in  white 
flowing  shirt  and  dark  knee-breeches,  and  -  \out 
his  neck  -  Good  God !  Am  I  losing  my  mind  ? 
1  hen  the  sooner  death  comes  the  better,  for  if 
Zojass  face  were  lighted  up  by  such  blazing, 
imperious  eyes,  if  Zojas  were  living,  this  should 
be  he! 

I  rose  and  rushed  toward  him  as  he  stood  in 
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the  doorway,  the  swarming,  eager  crowd  behind 
him.  I  believed  I  was  going  to  die,  and  I  sought 
death;  my  brain  had  borne  too  much,  I  was 
mad  for  rest.  But  at  the  sight  of  the  room,  the 
glass  case,  the  couch,  my  face  perhaps,  he  stag- 
gered  as  if  struck.  A  shout  went  up  from  with- 
out. They  thought  I  had  wounded  him,  and 
swarming  into  the  room  they  bore  me  down 
before  them.     I  closed  my  eyes. 

"Off!"  their  leader  yelled.  "The  prey  is 
mine,  harm  him  at  your  peril.  Off,  I  say!'* 
He  struck  about  him  with  the  flat  of  his  sword 
and,  raising  me  from  the  floor,  stood  before 
me.  "Comrades,"  he  commanded,  beckoning 
the  regular  soldiers  in,  "take  this  man  to 
the  jail.  Guard  him,  let  him  not  escape,  but 
kill,  kill  without  mercy  any  one  who  tries  to 
take  him  from  you.  Your  heads  or  mine  if 
you  fail." 

When  I  reached  the  prison  and  was  placed 
in  a  crowded  cell  (for  the  Revolutionists  had 
dragged  the  city  and  caught  all  that  was  highest 
and  noblest  in  their  net)  I  fell  exhausted  upon 
a  cot  in  the  corner,  and  there  despite  my  terrible 
situation,  the  stifling  air  of  the  close  cell,  and 
the  excited,  hushed  whispering,  the  moaning 
and  sobbing  about  me,  I  fell  asleep.  My  age, 
the  terrible  fatigue,  the  strain  of  the  past  six 
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I  dreamed  all  night,   but  not  of  my  own 
troubles,  nor  of  the  King,  nor  of  the  co„n^; 
which  was  aflame  with  anarchy.    I  dreamed  of 
tils'  tt    "^  1  ^"J"^-  fighting  like  a  demon  at 
times,  then  sleepmg  his  long  sleep  as  serenely 
as   calmly   as   during   the   past   years   I  hfd' 
<=o  often  watched  him.     Time   after    time   in 
my  dream,  the  moment  came  for  his  awaC'ng 
There  seemed  to  be  a  faint  glow  upon   thf 

heaved,    his    long,    brown   hand    moved     his 

IT  5  .  J  ^"^  ""^  '"'«"'>  breathless  -and 
waked  w.th  a  start,  to  turn  uneasily  upon  my 
hard  bed  and  fall  feverishly  to  sleep  once  mo"e 
to  dream  the  same  dream  again  and  again. 

d.H?*°   u^  J''*'""  °f  "'^  »«•"  became  my 

id^r  I  Ir^u  ^"^  ^  '^"  '"•  desperately  ill^ 
and  through  all  that  terrible  time  when  the  King 

murdered,  you  and  all  my  friends  banished  or 
m  exile,  my  beautiful  old  palace  razed  to  the 
ground    and  the  new  government  established 

baltLrof  1  ''™™'!l^  "'  "•*  •'""''  °f  "-S 

babbling  of  Zojas  and  my  uncle  Luigi  -  as 
dead   to   the  great   events   that    were  ^taking 
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place  as  though  I  had  been  a  contemporary 
of  my  dead  uncle  and  of  the  bandit  who  gave 
his  life  to  science. 


IV 

Ah,  how  slowly  the  aged  come  back  to  life! 
Even  now  I  cannot  disassociate  the  reality  of 
that  time  from  delirium.  For  a  time,  while  I 
was  recovering,  I  lived  in  a  half-world  where 
facts  seemed  monstrously  unreal  and  fancy 
was  all  I  had  to  build  upon. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  world  k  had  reentered  was 
so  changed  that  a  sound  man  might  disbelieve 
the  evidence  of  his  senses.  Our  laws  and 
customs  had  shaped  themselves  logically, 
naturally,  through  the  course  of  centuries. 
Our  form  of  government  had  rested  upon  a  broad 
base  —  the  great  mass  of  common  people  below, 
and  above,  graduated  with  almost  mechanical 
accuracy,  the  superior  classes,  labourers,  mer- 
chants, seignors,  the  priests,  the  nobility,  and 
at  the  apex  of  the  governmental  pyramid,  the 
King.  Now  my  poor  weak,  fever-sick  brain 
must  suddenly  realize  that  all  in  a  moment,  in  a 
mighty  convulsion  of  society,  the  pyramid  had 
been  torn  from  its  solid  foundation,  hurled  aloft 
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had  been  drivel'  deep"de""!"f  '\*'  ""^  «P- 

themselves  rich  or  nobl    ,     "   .  ^''  P™^'"'" 

statof  all's  T'   r   "•'^   ""-'"-• 
'He  socia.  Py^^M  pott'^^ri--^^^^^^^^^ 
as   a   base?     Not   lono.    r,^f   i  ^  ^^^""^ 

know  what  the  ::;d  "tbe  mLIZ  T"  I 
base  will  He  absolutely  levelunnl,  ,1  ^'"^ 
to  the  light  of  H«v    '*™' """"turally  exposed 

things,   which  havJ'  ^"  "^'^  '^^""''g 

the  'e ;eviees -thie'r Th?  d'  ''""t'^''  '" 
'he  pyramid's  base  ha  rested  oT''  f "''""'' 
^   long   undisturbed  -thl  1  not"'        !"^ 

relS^nttilTytttlT-V^'^^^^^'-- 

-s  be„:^h^ursti^':^  /^r  r„  tV^^ 

one  beneath  it;  and  presently,  ,i„,tXlitC.th: 
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old  apex  \/ilI  sink  lower  yet,  and  little  by  little, 
very  gradually,  a  new  pyramid  will  be  formed, 
whose  base  shall  be  the  old  base  of  society.  And 
when  the  space  on  the  top  becomes  too  limited, 
the  monsters  will  turn  upon  and  devour  one 
another,  and  at  length  there  will  be  a  new  apex. 
And  who  will  stand  on  the  top?  —  Zojas! 


The  first  time  I  opened  n^iy  eyes  with  the  light 
of  thorough  consciousness  in  them,  my  glance 
fell  upon  that  familiar  reclining  figure.  My 
lids  fell  wearily,  so  convinced  was  I  that  the 
phantom  of  my  dream  still  pursued  me;  but 
at  my  troubled,  weary  sigh,  the  man  on  the 
couch  arose  and  came  toward  me.  "So," 
he  said,  "it  is  to  be  life  and  not  death.  Good! 
Doctor,"  he  called  to  che  physician  standing  by. 

My  eyes  rested  upon  him  as  if  fascinated; 
my  lips  framed  a  question  but  I  was  too  weak 
to  utter  it.  He  held  a  cup  to  my  lips,  which  I 
drained,  and  then,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  he 
sent  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  from  the  room,  and 
we  were  alone.  "You  are  a  Rossi,"  he  began 
eagerly. 

"And  you,  you  are "    I  dared  not  say 
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the  name,  so  absurd,  so  impossible,  so  unreal 
It  seemed  But  the  light  leaped  to  his  eyes 
and  quickly  assuming  a  recumbent  position 
his  head  slightly  thrown  back,  his  arm^  at  his 
side,  he  lay  for  just  a  moment  perfectly  motion- 
less.    It  was  answer  enough  to  my  question. 

in  silence  we  stared  at  each  other.     It  seemed 
to  me  I  should  never  look  enough. 

"And  now,  comrade "    he  began 

"No  comrade  of  yours,"  I  interrupted  hotly 
"I  serve  the  King."  ^  ^ 

"Bah!    A   better   man    than   you   I   called 
comrade,  your  — not  your  father?" 
;;%  uncle,  Luigi  Rossi,  the  great  scientist." 

comrade.     As  for  your  King " 

With  that  peculiar  dramatic  mimicry  which 
seemed  part  of  him,  he  held  both  his  hands 
together  high  m  the  an-,  bringing  them  down 
with  an  accompanying  swish  that  sickened  me. 
1  fel  back  famt  upon  the  pillows;  but  with  an 
odd  tenderness  he  bent  over  me  and  gave  me  a 
restorative. 

"See,"  he  said  softly,  and  his  voice  now 
had  the  most  caressing  quality,  "you  are  an 
old  man,  you  are  sick.  Let  us  not  quarrel,  you 
and  I.  I  owe  my  life  to  your  uncle;  he  is  my 
creator,  a  sort  of  kind,  pitying  Gesu  who  gives 
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a  man  another  chance.  I  saved  your  life  three 
weeks  back;  I  keep  you  alive  now,  for  the 
people  are  slow  to  forget  their  wrongs  and  their 
wrath.     Let  us  not  quarrel,  you  and  I.** 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  do  as  he  wished; 
there  was  something  as  ma^-netic  about  the  man 
wl  en  he  tried  to  please,  as  there  was  imperious 
and  dominant  when  he  spoke  harshly.  "But, 
in  heaven's  name,  man,"  siid  I,  "what  quarrel 
had  you  with  the  King  ?  How  could  you  know 
aught  of  the  struggle  and  on  which  side  right 
lay  and  on  which  side  wron^  ?  Was  it  fair,  w^s 
it  honest,  was  it  manly  to  fight  without  knowing 
for  what  you  fought?  And,  tell  me,  what 
induced  you  to  join  the  Revolutionists?" 

He  threw  back  his  head,  laughing  boisterously. 
Whatever  he  did,  this  strange  creature  seemed 
to  do  with  all  his  soul;  there  was  something  so 
vital,  so  strong  about  his  every  mood.  "The 
Revolutionists  —  the  King;  the  King  — the 
Revolutionists ! "  he  repeated  after  me.  "  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  Zojas  never  saw  your  King  till 

a  few  weeks  ago,   when *' 

But  I  held  a  shaking  hand  up  to  ward  oflF 
his  words.  Some  day  I  would  know  the  details, 
but  not  from  this  man,  who  illustrates  every- 
thing he  describes  with  an  aptness,  a  force  that 
makes  one  shudder  with  the  realization. 
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"See!"  he  said  kindly.     "Suppose  yourself 
Zojas  —  ah!  you  need  not  shrink;  a  better  man 
than  you  could  suppose  himself  a  bandit.     Per- 
haps "  he   went  on   musingly  for  a  moment, 
that  IS  1  ,  the  difference  between  you  and  him. 
Had  he  hved  he   would    have    been   for    the 
people -Ah,  well!     .     .     .     Now,  then,  caught 
like  a  wolf  m  a  trap,  in  that  prison  where  you 
yourself  have  been,  Signor,  Zojas  drinks  a  bitter, 
freezmg  draught,  looking  all  the  time  into  his 
comrades   eye   and   getting   courage    there  — 
not  to  die,  Zojas  needs  not  that  —  but  courage 
for  what  might  happen  should  the  signor  fail 
and  Zojas   wake  beneath   the  ground.     Oh'" 
He  drew  in  his  breath  between  his  shut  teeth 
But   an   eye   like    that  — Gesu!    If   his    life 
had  been  good  for  a  score  of  years  instead  of 
half  as  many  hours,  Zojas  would  have  trusted 
him.     Zojas    drinks,    and    then,    quickly,    he 
knows    no    more -till   he   wakes,  bewildered. 
I  he  noise,  the  shouts,  the  cries !     For  a  moment 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  but  think  only  that  the 
hungry  San   Marcans  wait  without  to  see  me 
hanged.     I   leap  from   the  couch— the  room 
is  strange,  a  sorcerer's  room  with  strange  instru- 
ments,   a   queer   smell;  Zojas   would   be   away 
from  It  all,  but  his  legs  shiver  and  quake  like  a 
baby  lamb's,  his  head  throbs,  and  his  heart  beats 
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as  if  Zojas  were  afraid.    All  at  once  I  see  the 
flagon  of  brandy.    Some  good  friend  has  left 
It  there  —  it   was  you  ?    A   thousand   thanks, 
Signor,  then  for  that;  'twas  a  good  turn.    I 
drink  all,  every  drop;  then  I  put  the  flagon 
down  empty,  and  thon  — then  I   rememlar,  I 
remember  quick  —  Pietro's  treachery,  the  fight 
m  the  street,  the  brave  Signor  comrade,  the  jail, 
the  drmk  -everything.     Yet  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  Zojas  has  slept  the  long  sleep,  though  the 
room  IS  so  strange  and  I  know  not  where  I  am. 
Then  again,  rises  the  shouting  from  the  street, 
and  something  in  me  stu-s  to  be  out  and  in  the 
struggle,  wherever  it  is.     If  the  Signor  has  failed 
Zojas  tells  himself,  better  that  it  should  be  like 
this  than  to  wake  below  there  —    own  in  cold, 
dank  earth.    And   now  better     e  out  in  the 
open  where  a  man  h^s  a  chai.je  to  fight  for 
his  life,  or  it  may  be,  escape.   But  if  the  brave, 
true-hearted  comrade  has  indeed  rescued  Zojas 
from  the  gallows  and  the  grave,  then  out,  just 
the  same,  for  Zojas  has  again  a  life  to  live. 
The  good,  rich  liquor  has  set  my  blood  flowing; 
Zoji    is  again  a  man.     Out  into  the  next  room' 
which  is  strange  as  the  first  —  I  rush  to  the  door 

—  It  IS  locked;  I  would  have  battered  it  down 

—  as  I  did  a  few  hours  later,  Signor,  you  remem- 
ber—but  I   knew   not    what   I   might    meet 
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beyond.     Then  to  the  window,  and  oi.t  on  the 
small   balcony,   and   over   the   side,   creeping, 
crawling,  jumping,  till  I  gain  the  roof  of  the 
next  house.     And  here  a  jutting  cornice  lends 
a  footmg  — Zojas  comes  from  the  mountains 
—  and  there  a  tall  tree,  a  pipe  leading  down 
from  on  high,  a  tough  vine  —  and  at  last.  Zojas 
IS  free!    Ah.  but  the  people  are  up  and  roused! 
They  snarled  like  a  snapping  wolf  when  Zojas 
passed   on  his   way   to  prison  yesterday  — or 
a  hundred  yesterdays  past;  to-day  it  is  a  raging 
hon,  which  roars  and  shakes  its  tossing  mane 
and  lashes  its  tail  while  the  very  earth  and  air 
tremble.     What  has  roused  them  ?    Zojas  knows 
not.  nor  cares.     For  one  thing  he  sees  quickly 
—  the  lion  roars  not  at  him;  it  opens  its  horrid 
mouth  for  bigger  prey.     'Lend  a  hand  here,* 
calls  one  to  me;  'your  face  is  strange  to  me,  but 
I  see  you're  one  of  us.'    He  points  to  the  red 
kerchief  Giulia  knotted  about  my  throat  that 
last  evening;  I  do  not  understand,  yet  do  I  see 
that  many  men  wear  the  colour  and  few.  the 
soldiers  among  them,  wear  blue.     Then,  while 
I  stare  around,  confused  yet  eager  for  my  share, 
M  red-capped  dwarf  is  thrust  aloft  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  fellows.     He  is  borne  to  a  wine-shop 
and  standing  on  a  tall  cask  in  front,  which 
Zojas    has    just    placed    there    at    some   one's 
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bidding,  he  Iwgins  to  talk  to  the  people.     Zojas 
listens  with  all  his  wits;  in  a  moment,  though 
the  words  are  oddly  clipped  and  now  and  then  a 
strange  one  breaks  the  sense,  yet  he  under- 
stands —  no  more  king,  no  more  nobles,  no  more 
taxes,  no  more  duties.     Why,  then,  'twere  no 
longer  a  si/!  U>  smuggle!     'Twas  a  lucky  chance 
that  brought  Zojas  here  to  listen  to  this  wine- 
cash  confessor,  who  in  a  moment  remits  half  a 
man's  sins.     'Then  Zojas  is  with  you,  comrade,' 
I  shout  right  lustily.    And  in  a  trice  the  crowd 
presses   about  me.     We  clasp  hands,   we  cry 
aloud,  we  wave  red  swords  in  air,  we  drink 
again  and  again,  and  the  wine  is  like  new  blood 
in  my  veins;  we  swear  to  be  free.     'Down  with 
the  King  and  the  nobles !     Down  with  the  taxes ! 
Death  to  the   Guards!'     The   Guards  — why, 
since  Zojas  was  a  lad  these  Guards  have  hunted 
him.    They   killed   his   father,   they   took  his 
mother  captive,  they  have  been  for  ever  on  his 
track.   Many,  many  times  has  Zojas  hidden  and 
skulked  that  they  might  be  foiled;  many,  many 
hungry  days,  many  cold,  wet  nights,  a  bullet 
here,  a  knife-thrust  there,  Pietro's  treachery, 
too,— all    this    Zojas   owes    to    these    Guards. 
Death   to   the   Guards?     With   all   my   heart! 
What  music  to  the  fox's  ear,  this  death  to  the 
hounds!     Tp,  comrades!'     I  cried  in  a  fever, 
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tearing  the  kerchief  from  my  ^^  throat  and 
waving  it  madly,  as  I  would  ha-  ^  ^x.ved  a  sabre 
If  I  had  had  one.  'Up.  on !  Zojns  will  lead  you ! 
On,  on  comrades!  Death  to  the  Guards' 
Down  with  them  I    Down  with  theml'  " 


i 


VI 

I    listened    to    the    torrent    of    his    speech, 
absorbed,    entranced,    as   he   half  arted,    half 
related  his   adventures.     His  eyes,  his  hands, 
his  body,  all  told  the  tale,  so  vividly,  with  such 
dramatic  effect  that  I  could  have  sworn  that  I 
had    witnessed    it   all.     "Ah,"   he   murmured. 
It  was  a  great  fight!" 
"It  was  a  cruel,  terrible  V  t,  and  a  cruel, 
terrible  chance  that  ra' ..  ^  u^  :,      ^n  like  you  at 
such  a  critical  time.      >  m  mei  *,  lore  and  the 
Guards  had  won  the  >,  ^  f  .,]  ,h.    King  had 
been  safe  m  some  friendly  nei^- '  '>  m  .  ing  state  " 

Zojas  smiled.  "Then,"  i.  .aid,  leaning 
forward  and  watching  me  intently,  "had  you 
been  in  the  strange  chamber,  Signer,  at  the 
moment  of  Zojas's  awakening,  and  could  you 
have  known  how  he  would  stain  those  blue 

uniforms  with  red " 

"Zojas  would  have  lain  there  to  all  eternity," 
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I  broke  in  vehemently.  "I'd  have  strangled 
him  with  his  cursed  red  kerchief  as  he  lay  there, 
rather  than  let  him  live  to  murder  the  King'"' 
"It  would  have  been  the  act  of  a  coward  to 
kill  a  sleeping  man."  I  shrugged  my  shoulders 
wearily.       And  it  would  have  been  treacherv 

to  your  dead  uncle,  for " 

"But  it  would  have  been  loyalty  to  my  King 
As  to  mj  uncle's  experiment,  what  use  can  be 
made  of  the  facts,  now,  the  laboratory  gutted 
by  the  men  you  call  comrades,  the  secret  for 
making  the  potion,  the  great  man's  notes,  his 
instruments  destroyed?  Nothing  remains  of 
the  great  work  —  but  you,"  I  concluded  bitterly. 
He  laughed  softly,  unpleasantly,     "Nothing 

"Most  heartily." 

"Yet,  Signor,  you  should  not  quarrel  with 
Zojas  for  living.  You,  yourself,  set  the  liquor 
there,  and  you " 

"I  regret  it  with  all  my  soul;  I'd  undo  it  if 
I  could. 

"  And  then  —  your  own  life  ?    What  of  that  ? 

I  he  people  would  have  torn  you  to  pieces  had 

they  been  foiled  in  capturing  the  King."     Again 

I   shrugged  my  shoulders.     "Look,"  he  said, 

suddenly  rising  and  walking  about  the  room 
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"what  good  was  there  in  your  King?     He  was 
weak,  a  coward,  not  fit  to  live." 

Kin™""'  ''^"'  ^''''  ^"'''^'"  ^  ^^'^'•'ed'  "of  the 
"  You  are  right,  Signor,  in  that.     I  know  only 
of  your  King  what  my  comrades  tell  me;  but 
I  knew  another  King,  his  grandfather.     It  is  my 
King,  the  grandfather,  that  I  help  to  kill  when 
I  slay    your    King.     The    old    one    is    dead, 
unluckily;  but  Zojas  would  give  up  this  new 
life  of  his,  which  IS  sweet  with  liberty  and  power 
and  pleasure    could  he  but  make  that  wicked 
old  Kiug  fee    what  your  King  has  felt.     The 
old  King,  with  his  huntsmen  in  green  and  gold, 
their  whips  and  dogs  (who  were  better  fed  than 
we),  his  glided  carriages,  his  mistresses  blazing 
in  jewels,  his  courtiers  flat  on  their  servile  bellies 
before  him,  and  his  cruel  self  fine  in  silks  and 
velvets    gras>fag  the  last  bit  of  hard  bread, 
the  last  weak  stoup  of  wine  in  the  peasant's 
hut,  taxing  and  taxing  and  taxing  that  his  stom- 
ach  might  burst  with  dainties  while  we  starved 
or  sickened  on  food  the  cattle  disdained,  that 
he  might  have  another  marble  palace  while  our 
wretched  huts  caved  in,  that  his  soft  bed  might 
be  softer  while  we  lay  on  damp  straw,  that  his 
armies  might  be  victorious  abroad  and  he  be 
called   the   Great  King,   that  his   San   Marco 
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should  be  a  royal,  beautiful  city,  fit  for  such  a 
great  king,  while  in  the  country,  the  roads  were 
mire,  the  ditches  dry,  the  bridges  rotting,  the 
fields  waste,  the  towns  ruined,  the  peasants 
living  like  rats  ('Vermin  that  they  are!'  said  the 
courtiers  of  our  Great  King)  that  his  sons  and 
daughters  might  have  a  train  as  royal  as  his 
own,  while  our  barelegged  children  worked  in 
the  fields  and  begged  and  starved,  and  became 
bandits  like  me  or  women  like  Giulia,  that  a 
horde  of  beggarly  counts  and  dukes  and  princes 
might  dance  on  our  bowed  backs.  Our  Great 
King!  Our  Great  King!  Ah,  Signor,  could 
you  have  lived  in  those  days  and  been  one  of  us ! 
Could  you  have  seen  men  murdered  slowly  and 
lawfully  by  the  King's  fine  gentlemen;  could 
you  have  seen  how  they  flogged  us,  robbed  us, 
betrayed  us,  dragged  from  us  everything  to  our 
last  bit,  sold  us!  We  were  slaves,  things  to 
wager  over  a  game  of  cards,  or  to  be  presented 
with  fine  speeches  to  a  beautiful  woman,  whose 
agent  might  squeeze  and  stint  and  rob  us  and 
his  employer,  and  so  fatten  and  thrive  on  our 
misery.  Down  with  the  King!  say  I.  Death 
to  all  kings!  With  all  his  heart  is  Zojas  glad, 
glad,  glad  to  kill,  at  least,  the  weak,  w'omanish 
grandson  for  the  Great  King's  fault." 

Just  as  he  stopped  speaking  there  was  a  tap 
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at  the  door  and  a  soldier  entered.  He  said  a 
few  words  rapidly  and  in  a  low  tone  to  Zojas, 
salute4  and  left  the  room. 

"I  thought,"  I  said  ironically,  "that  you  had 
sworn  death  to  the  Guards?" 

"To  the  old  Guards,  the  King's  Guards,  yes. 
The  new  Guards  are  my  comrades;  Zojas  is 
their  captain,  their  chosen  leader  —  or  was  till 

a  moment  ago.    And  now ** 

"Now?"  I  repeated  curiously. 
He  laughed.  "Zojas  will  trust  you.  Signer, 
with  a  great  secret.  War  has  just  been  declared 
and  Zojas  marches  to  the  front,  not  as  Captain  of 
the  Guards,  but  as  General  of  the  Division 
of  the  West." 


VII 

You  know,  Raffaelo,  everybody  now  knows 
what  Zojas  did  on  the  frontier,  what  a  fiend 
he  was  in  war,  how  untiringly  vigilant,  how 
ceaselessly  active,  how  his  soldiers  idolized  him, 
how  he  won  battle  after  battle,  seeming  to 
possess  at  once  a  marvellous  genius  for  strategy 
as  well  as  unparalleled  audacity  in  action. 
You  were  still  in  exile,  and  you  cannot  remem- 
ber how  the   city  went  mad  over  him  on  his 
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return.  The  stre'^ts  were  illuminated;  a  mass 
of  shouting,  applauding  people  filled  every 
avenue  leading  to  the  great  square,  and  as 
Zojas  on  his  great  black  horse  rode  by,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  cries,  the  cheers  —  I  have 
never  witnessed  any  sight  to  equal  it. 

The  cortege  passed  the  White  Palace  (which, 
you  know,  had  been  turned  into  a  prison, 
after  the  mob  destroyed  the  famous  old  jail) 
and  from  my  window  I  could  look  down  upon 
the  strange,  thrilling  spectacle.  Once  I  fancied 
Zojas  glanced  up  at  my  window  and  lifted  his 
plumed  cap,  respectfully  yet  mockingly;  then 
the  crowd  streamed  on  and  I  was  left  alone  to 
ask  myself  whether  I  was  yet  dreaming,  or 
whether  my  brain  had  indeed  been  turned  by 
misfortune  —  as  I  have  discovered  my  jailers 
think,  or  pretend  to  think. 

Zojas  came  to  me  on  the  following  evening. 

I  can  see  one  reason  for  the  man's  unbounded 
popularity;  he  seems  able,  chameleon-like  to 
reflect,  to  concentrate  in  himself,  the  popular 
sentiments  and  ideals.  When  the  maddened 
people  burst  all  bounds  and  from  their  awed, 
childish  respect  for  nobility,  for  the  great  and 
worthy  things  of  earth,  leaped  to  the  other 
extreme  of  contempt  for  and  hatred  of  every- 
thmg  civilized,  this  bandit,  this  monstrosity,  thb 
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criminal,  a  condemned  felon,  an  unreal  being 
who  exists  only  by  a  miracle,  this  man  falling 
from  ^nowhere,  yet  falling  by  the  strangest 
chance  upon  his  feet,  was,  though  he  knew  it 
not,  their  ideal.  He  was  quick,  brave,  a  born 
actor,  an  experienced  fighter,  without  respect 
for  law  or  liberty  or  human  life,  Nature's  own 
Red  Republican,  an  outlaw  by  instinct,  by 
breeding,  by  profession.  He  follows  his  instinct 
and  it  leads  him  —  you  and  I  may  not  live  to 
see  it,  but  who  can  misread  the  signs  of  the 
times  P 

Now  that,  with  the  passing  years  the  revolu- 
tion has  subsided,  and  with  it  its  exaggerated 
notions  of  equality,  its  absurd  levelling  theories, 
its  impracticable  ideas  fit  only  for  Utopia  or 
Bedlam,  the  standard  of  popular  taste  improves 
and  one  is  permitted  again  to  be,  not  a  ge  leman 
as  yet,  nor  a  courtier,  but  a  soldier  with  all  the 
dignity  and  superiority  the  soldier's  profession 
may  attain. 

The  entry  of  Zojas  into  my  chamber  was  a 
case  in  point.  All  at  once,  I  hear  a  quick  roll 
of  drums,  a  smart  clap  of  lowered  bayonets,  a 
word  imperiously  spoken,  and  the  door  flies 
open.  Enter  General  Zojas,  tall,  handsome, 
martial  —  I  had  almost  said  noble,  for  the  man 
is  changed.    I  swear  I  know  him  not,  save  for 
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the  familiar  cast  of  countenance  which  I  have 
looked  on  in  repose  for  half  a  century,  for  the 
dark,  brilliant,  commanding  eyes  which  see 
everything  at  once,  the  fine  poise  of  the  shoulders 
and  the  mountaineer's  elastic  step  with  which 
the  man  comes  to  my  side.  For  I  will  not 
rise  to  honour  thb  mountebank,  this  pretender! 
He  notes  the  omission,  as  he  notes  every- 
thing, ascribing  it  immediately  to  its  proper 
motive,  and  smiles  grimly.  "Not  yet  content 
to  let  the  old  King  die,  Signor?"  he  asks, 
standing  and  looking  down  from  his  fine  height 
upon  me. 

I  shake  my  head.  "I*m  too  old  a  man  to 
change  —  General,"  I  add  sarcastically. 

"And  why  not  *General  ?*  "  he  asks,  flushing 
and  looking  more  like  his  old  self.  "Name  a 
general  who  is  a  better  soldier,  who  has  done 
more  for  his  country  than  Zojas,  whose  name 
means  more  to  the  enemy,  whose  men  would 
do  more  for  him  than  mine  have  done,  aye,  and 
will  do,  for  me.'* 

"Yet  your  popularity  will  all  go  to  pieces 
some  day  —  the  day  my  tale  is  told." 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  "It  is  a 
madman's  tale 


>y 


"Then  it  is  you,"  I  interrupted  angrily,  "who 
have  told  the  jailers " 
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"  What  was  I  to  do  ?"  he  asked  softly.    Tliere 
was  something  sly  and  cat-like  about  him  now. 
"Thftik  of  the  chance  I  had,  think  what  I  have 
made  of  it,  and  what  I  intend  to  make  of  it. 
Should  Zojas  risk  this  fine,  new  life,  when  the 
tide  is  running  all  his  way,  instead  of  beating 
him  back  at  every  turn  as  in  that  other  life,  on 
the  chance  of  an  old  man's  holding  his  tongue  ?'* 
"But  that  old  man  will  find  a  way  to  defeat 
you  yet,"  I  muttered. 
"No  one  will  believe  you." 
"Can  they  not  hunt  up  the  old  records  to 
find  out  Zojas's  identity  ?    Ah,  no,  the  jail,  the 
old  jail  was  destroyed— I  remember;  but  will 
they  not  believe  my  uncle's  written  statement  ?" 
"You  have  it  still?    Anything  you   may  ask 
Zojas  will  give  for  that,"  he  said  impetuously, 
stretching  forth  his  hand. 
"My  freedom ?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Zojas  would  deserve 
no  more  favours  from  Fate,  did  he  do  so  foolish 
a  thing  as  that.  If  you  go  free,  Signor,  what 
is  your  first  act?" 

"To  stir  people  up  against  you,  to  repeat  my 
tale  to  exiled  friends  — who'll  believe  every 
word  Paolo  Rossi  utters,  though  ten  thousand 
bribed  physicians  of  the  Republic  should  declare 
him  mad  —  to  bring  about  an  invasion,  to  restore 
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the  monarchy,  to  do  with  you  what  should 
have  been  done  one  hundred  years  ago  —  the 
gallows!*' 

"If  you  were  not  of  his  family,"  he  said, 

starting  to  his  feet  with  such  fuiy  in  voice  and 

glance  and  gesture  that  for  a  moment  I  quailed 

before  him,  "I'd  have  your  tongue  cut  out, 

cursed  aristocrat!"    His  face  was   livid  and, 

despite  my  own  excitement,  I  dared  not  meet  his 

eyes.    For  a  long  time  he  ,paced  up  and  down, 

up  and  down,  till  at  length,  turning  sharply,  he 

stood    again    beside    me.    "Listen,"    he   said 

quietly;  "the  King  is  dead.    No  Luigi  Rossi, 

even  if  he  lived,  could  bring  him  back  to  life. 

The  country  is  quiet.     Would  you  have  civil 

war?    With  Zojas  dead,  who  can  satisfy  the 

people  ?    Your  puny  King's  pnny  son  ?    Never! 

The  Republic  will  not  become  a  kingdom  for 

such  a  king.    The  people  have  risen,  the  river 

has   overflowed    it-    banks;  now   the   flood    is 

stilled  once  more,  but  no  weak-armed  boatman, 

no   woman-king  shall   ever  ride  V  -   troubled 

waters  again.     If  there  be  a  king  -     -" 

•  It  will  be  Zojas,"  I  murmured  ironically, 
but  quite  at  random. 

He  started,  but  said  smiling:  "And  when 
Zojas  shall  be  King,  then  shall  Rossi  be  Prime 
Minister." 
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J' When  Zojas  shall  be  King."  I  said  bitterly, 
haply  there'll  be  no  Rossi  left  on  earth." 
"^y*  ^^y***  he  said  lightly,  "the  lime  may 
not  be  so  far  off.    In  new  governments  it  is  the 
army  that  names  the  ruler,  and  the  army — 
ask  the  first  boy  in  the  streets  —  it  is  Zojas. 
And  you  Rossis  cling  long  to  life;  he  lived,  they 
say,  many  years.     Come,  tell  me  about  him, 
my  old  comrade.    All  that  the  world  knows  of 
the  great  Rossi,  Zojas  has  learned;  but,  Signor, 
a  truce  for  a  time,  what  say  you  ?    Zojas  would 
know  everything ;  one  who  lived  so  near,  and 
was   so   well   beloved,   must   know.     Tell   me 
about  him,  all  you  remember;  and  then  —you 
have  friends,  Signor,  in  exile,  in  prison,  whose 
palaces  have  been  taken  by  the  government; 
IS  there  not  one  among  them  who  is  dear  to  you  ? 
Ask  for  him  what  you  are  too  proud  to  ask  for 
yourself." 

And  so,  Raffaelo,  I  thought  of  you,  and 
before  \ong  I  found  myself  talking  to  this 
wiemy  of  mine,  of  my  country,  and  of  my  dead 
Kmg,  m  a  fashion  rarel)  intimate  for  a  reserved 
old  bear  like  me.  Ah!  strange,  isn't  it?  But 
m  that  glowing,  interested  face  before  me,  in 
the  quick,  almost  tender  comprehension  that 
leaps  to  his  eye  when  I  speak  of  my  uncle,  even 
before  the  words  fall  from  my  lips,  in  a  certain 
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personal  pride  with  which  he  hears  of  the  man's 
greatness  of  soul,  his  gentle  modesty,  his  faithful, 
simple,  grand  old  age,  I  seem  to  see  in  Zojas 
my  Uncle  Luigi's  son,  the  product  of  his  body 
as  he  is  of  his  mind,  the  child  who  might  just 
so  have  cherished  and  reverenced  his  name. 
You  know  how  I  love  to  talk  of  my  uncle;  a 
sort  of  vanity  is  in  it,  my  enemies  have  said, 
by  which  I  hope  to  shine  in  the  reflected  light 
of  his  greatness;  yet  when  Zojas  is  the  listener 
I  need  no  apology,  for  his  pleasure  and  pride 
are  as  great  in  listening  as  are  mine  in  narrating. 
And  Raffaelo,  see  how  one  weakens  as  he 
ages!    Here  am  I  in  prison  (yet,  to  be  honest, 
my  jailer  is  but  my  loyalty  to  a  dead  King, 
and  I  fear,  a  dead  cause)  and  day  after  day 
comes  my  great  enemy  to  visit  me,  and  we  talk 
—  not  always  of  Uncle  Luigi,  nay,  oftener  of 
statecraft,  of  history,  of  governments,  of  noted 
men,  of  great  rulers  and  the  secrets  of  governing 
as  well  as  of  the  mistakes  which  have  cost  kings 
their  thrones.    And  though  I  feel  that  as  he  sits 
opposite  me,  observing  and  attentive,  this  man, 
young  in  book-lore  but  old  in  experience  and 
in  handling  men,  his  wits  sharpened  by  peril 
and  outlawry,  his  naturally  keen  mind  quick- 
ened and  stirred  by  the  great  events  through 
which  he  is  passing  (himself  a  great  factor  in 
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these  great  changes)  and  the  opportunity  no  one 
sees  l)etter  than  he,  which  this  ploughing  up  of 
our  old  soil  gives  to  the  young,  vigorous  sprout 
to  sf^-ing  up  and  crowd  out  the  old  stock  — 
though  I  feel,  I  say,  that  this  man,  with  his 
wonderful  faculty  for  absorbing  and  digesting 
knowledge,  is  drawing  from  my  old  head  the 
wisdom  stored  up  from  half  a  century  passed 
among  books  and  diplomatists,  courtiers  and 
kmgs;  though  I  can   see  his   mind  grow  and 
develop  like  a  tree  placed  in  new  ground,  yet 
IS  there  something  which  piques  and  attracts 
me  m  this   powerful,  virgin    mind,  untainted 
by   idle    theories,    ignorant    of    commonplace, 
stereotyped    argument,    undulled    by    routine 
study  and  unbent  by  uncongenial  application, 
which  moves  straight  upon  its  object,  unham- 
pered by  rule  or  precedent,  with  a  natural  wealth 
of  metaphorical  speech,  a  freshness  of  illustra- 
tion, an  undaunted  self-confidence,  a  simple, 
forceful  logic  that  puts  me  on  my  mettle. 

He  stands  apart  from  his  c(  temporaries, 
as  it  were  upon  a  pedestal  of  his  life  a  century 
ago  —  to  us  a  barren  recital,  often  told,  but  to 
him  a  living  experience;  and  he  woighs  the 
events  of  to-day  with  a  mind  sure  in  perspective, 
sound  in  practical  things,  and  yet  audacious  by 
habit  and  natural  bent. 
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Ah,  RafTaelo,  the  most  comical  sight  in  this 
mad  world,  I  think,  is  old  Rossi  arguing'  with 
iZojas,  knowing  that  he  is  educating  and  arming 
his  enemy,  yet  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  battle  mentally  with  this  young  barbarian 
giant,  who  will  —  I  see  it  —  be  the  Carthage  to 
my  Rome. 


vin 

i 

I  find  that  although  my  apartments  are 
most  comfortable,  my  meals  well-cooked  and 
well-served,  my  jailers  like  well-trained,  obedient 
servants,  although  I  have  my  books,  ray  ward- 
robe, lamps,  and  even  flowers,  one  thing  is  denied 
me  —  communication  with  the  world.  I  cannot 
see  my  friends  nor  let  them  know  my  state; 
of  them  I  hear  from  the  journals  principally, 
and  it  is  not  pleasant  reading.  Biagi,  whom 
our  King  so  loved,  so  loaded  with  benefits,  Biagi 
will  float  with  the  tide;  he  accepts  a  post  under 
the  new  administration.  Georgio,  who  was 
Minister  of  War  in  my  time,  is  also  Minister 
of  War  for  the  Republic  which  he  tried  to 
defeat,  and  failed.  Cujus  will  be  pleased  to 
accept  his  old  embassy;  his  wife  and  daughters 
appear  at  the  President's  palace.    The  daughter 
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of  Rivardi  will  many  the  soi  '  le  parvenu 
who  struts  in  my  old  sl.oes,  anu  .  zy  will  live 
in  the  gingerbread  m;*nsion  erected  on  the  spot 
wherorthe  old  R^vnrdi  jtalace  stood  for  centuries. 
Bah!  It  almost  reconciles  me  to  spending  the 
rest  of  my  yeais  in  prison. 

Truth  to  'ell,  I  know  not  what  I  would  do, 
should  I  Fonic  liy  be  told  thnt  I  am  free.  The 
world  I  knew,  thr  rieu  1  respected,  the  cause 
for  which  1  labourrd,  the  habits  of  my  old  life 
—  where  are  they  ?  I  uwi  unfit  for  this  new,  this 
mushroom  state  which  has  grown  up  over  the 
grave  of  the  old. 

Zojas  sleeps  a  hundred  years  while  the  wor^l 
slowly  ripens  for  his  opportunity;  but  ''^  a  ♦Vw 
years  the  world  has  swept  pust,  le;r.i.',;'  nte 
stranded.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  th  ^  I-  n^v  < 
Prime  Minister,  a  post  I  hud  held  sm  o  t;»r 
old  King's  death.  I  was  influential,  esteems  vl, 
on  my  own  account  a  little,  greatly  for  my 
family's  sake.  I  was  wealthy,  and  had  wealthy 
and  noble  connections,  was  knowTi  personally 
to  every  man  of  importa;nce  in  San  Marco;  and 
now,  truly,  if  this  evening  Paolo  Rossi  were  to 
walk  the  streets  from  here  to  the  Palace,  who 
would  recognize  him  or,  recognizing  him,  not  be 
afraid  to  manifest  any  sign  of  friendship  for  the 
unchanging  foe  of  the  Republic  ?    Nay,  I  could 
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not  even  find  my  way,  I  fear.    Whole  streets 
have  been  burned,  landmarks  demolished,  beau- 
tifu  mansions,  great  historic  buildings,  priceless 
works  of  art,  millions  upon  millions  of  value 
lost  to  the  nation,  and  yet,  and  yet 
Already  have  our  people  built  up  where  'ruin  was,' 
pamted  beautiful  pictures  to  hide  the  space  where 
hung  the  old,  created  anew  the  things  of  luxury, 
planted  trees  where  trees  were  torn  up  by  the 
social  hurricane.     Yes,  deeper  scars  than  those 
Nature  or  even  a  state  may  carry,  the  wounds 
of  the  human  heart,  are  beginning  to  heal      I 
myself,  am  spoken  of  (when  not  utterly  for- 
gotten) as  more  Cath-,'--!  than  the  Pope,  an  old 
bear  who  nurses  his  .ore  head  and  growls  at 
others  that  they  do  not  do  likewise. 

And  who  has  worked  this  great  change  ?  Who 
has  brought  peace  and  order  out  of  anarchy  and 
civil  war?  Who  but  Zojas!  Zojas,  who  was 
content  to  be  one  of  three  Directors  when  peace 
was  declared,  but  who  now  is  three  in  one  — 
the  State,  the  Army,  the  Legislature.  A  power- 
ful trinity! 

This  strange  being  who  has  passed  through 
twenty  years'  mental  growth  in  five,  whose 
every  step  has  been  in  advance,  who  is  unham- 
pered by  social  ties  or  previous  policy,  who 
knows  intuitively  and  works  inexorably,   who 
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feels  but  one  passion,  ambition,  and  bends  his 
whole  superhuman  energy,  and  his  country's, 
to  attam  it  — what  can  withstand  him?    He 
might  be  wrecked  by  a  confidant,  but  he  trusts 
no    one  — save    perhaps    me.     He    might    be 
overthrown  by  a  jealous  rival,  but  the  terror 
that  his  name  inspires  makes  that  improbable. 
He  might  be  slain  by  a  frantic  anarchist,  or 
some  old  unreconciled  loyalist,  but  the  entire 
nation  is  his  body-guard.     The  people  adore 
him.     About  him  there  has  grown  a  superstitious 
idea,  which  grovelling  peoples  have  from  time 
immemorial  loved  to  associate  with  their  ruler. 
The  people's  choice  must  be  king  by  grace  of 
God,  or  he  must  be  God  himself,  to  be  worthy 
to  rule  so  great  and  good  a  creature  as  the 
many-headed    monster,    forsooth!     They    will 
trample  upon  and  defile  their  god  if  he  be  not 
stronger  than  they;  but  if  he  ride  them  merci- 
lessly, if  he  spare  not  the  whip  and  the  spur,  then 
jog  they  contented  along.     It  is  for  the  master 
to  consult  his  own  pleasure. 

So  in  the  ignorant  peasant's  mind,  the  mysteri- 
ous, sudden  appearance  of  Zojas  upon  the  fateful 
day  of  the  King's  capture,  has  about  it  some- 
thing magical.  God  has  sent  them  a  leader; 
therefore  he,  himself,  must  be  god-like.  Zojas 
knows  this,  and  fully  appreciates  the  advantages 
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which,  in  the  common  mind,  accrue  to  one  who 
is  surrounded  by  mystery.  Though  he  laughed 
when  I  taunted  him  with  it,  yet  do  I  know 
this  is  an  additional  reason  to  him  for  keeping 
me  here. 

Since  his  elevation  the  world  has  grown 
curious  about  Zojas.  Yet  nothing  as  to  his 
ancestry  can  be  traced  —  the  old  jail  with  its 
records  was  destroyed,  you  know.  There  is  no 
babbling  companion  of  his  immaturity  to  destroy 
the  illusion  which  surrounds  the  hero,  no  fond 
relative  to  make  the  great  man  ridiculous;  no 
records  or  memoirs  to  blot  or  cheapen  his  fame; 
no  time  of  probation,  when  he  starved  or  begged 
or  curried  favour,  to  bring  him  nearer  to  human- 
ity. And  so  he  stands  aloft,  apart,  in  a  golden 
maze  of  success  and  glory,  a  being  very  human 
but  god-like,  a  leader,  an  avenger.  And  his 
fame  will  grow  greater  with  the  passing  years; 
he  will  be  judged  wholly  upon  the  enduring 
strength  and  excellence  of  his  achievements; 
and  not  even  I  can  gainsay  these. 

When  last  Zojas  came  to  me,  in  the  evening 
as  usual,  he  brought  with  him  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Rossi  jialace.  It  will 
be  built  upon  the  old  site,  and  is  to  be  at  once 
an  advanced  school  of  science  and  a  monument 
to   my   Uncle   Luigi.     A   monument   to   Luigi 
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Rossi,  erected  by  Zojas;  such  is  the  inscription 
that  will  stand  over  the  great  wrought-iron  gates. 
My  uncle's  fame  will  live  for  centuries  —  though 
the  \vorld  may  never  know  his  most  wontierful 
achievement — and  his  name  linked  with  that 
of  Zojas  shall  go  ringing  down  the  silent  corri- 
dors where  lesser  great  men  lie  forgotten. 

"To-morrow  the  architect  shall  come  to 
consult  with  you,  Signor,"  said  Zojas.  "It 
pleases  you?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  slowly;  "yet  no  more  than 
it  pleases  you,  I  fancy." 

He  laughed  out  boyishly  at  this.  "And 
what  will  the  world  say  of  the  man  who  builds 
a  monument  to  one  Rossi  while  he  keeps  the 
other   imprisoned?"   he   a«ked. 

"Nothing,"  I  replied;  "the  people  have  for- 
gotten Paoio  Rossi." 

"Yet  did  Paolo  Rossi  wish  to  remind 
them    — " 

"He  migiit  take  service  under  a  man  whose 
life  k  forfeit  to  the  State,  who  cheats  justice 
with  every  breath  he  draws,  who,  while  he 
fives ^' 

"Oh,  enough!  Surely  Z^)jas  is  losing  hi^  vits 
if  the  whole  world's  applause  tastes  bitter  upon 
his  lips,  because  one  old  man  refuses  to  absolve 
him!"   he   cried    rising   t*^   his    feet   in    anger. 
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"And,  after  all,  who  has  consecrated  you  priest  ? 
Has  Paolo  Rossi  never  sinned,  is  there  no  weight 
on  his  conscience,  is  he  so  sure  of  every  thought, 
of  every  act  ?  Or  is  it  not  because  the  law  has 
always  been  behind  his  hand  that  he  does  not 
question  his  own  guilt  ?  Imagine  Paolo  Rossi," 
he  hurried  on,  "with  his  ability  to  play  upon 
men,  of  which  his  old  associates  still  speak,  to 
pit  one  against  the  other  and  so  gain  his  point, 
with  all  his  love  for  power  and  place  and  ease 
and  luxury;  is  he  so  great  that,  had  he  been 
denied  these  things  he  craved  so  ardently,  he 
would  have  refrained  from  bending  others 
to  his  will,  from  twisting  the  law  if  he  could,  and 
failing  that,  defying  it?  What,  too,  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  West  and  Rossi's  manner  of 
suppressing  it,  what  of  the  tales  they  tell  of 

matters  of  policy  so  dark,  so  dishonourable " 

"They  lie,  then,"  I  interrupted  angrily.  "I 
served  my  King  faithfully;  I  worked  for  him 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  not  as  a  dreamer  with 
impracticable  ideals.  But  no  man  lives  who 
can  point  to  a  stain  upon  Rossi's  name." 

"Nor  lives  there  the  man  who  can  find 
aught  to  blemish  the  name  of  Zojas." 

"  Bah !     You  quibble,"  I  exclaimed  petulantly. 

"  Stay  a  moment.     You  yourself,  Signor  Rossi, 

my  inveterate  enemy,  my  bitterest  critic,   my 
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unappeasable  foe,  tell  me  — can  you  name  one 
action  of  Zojas,  which,  did  you  know  nothing  of 
that  first  life,  would  prevent  your  taking  his 
hand?"  ^ 

"But  I  do  know  that  life,  and " 

"And  so  did  Luigi  Rossi." 

"But    could   he   have   foreseen    the   future, 

despite  his  thirst  for  fame,  his  keen  interest  in' 

his   great   experiment,   his   hope   of  benefiting 

mankind,  he  would  have  sacrificed  all  rather 

than  let  loose  a  man  like  yourself  to " 

"And  yet  these  were  his  words;  Zojas  hears 
them  now  as  he  heard  them  that  last  night,  when 
Rossi  opened  his  warm  heart  and  his  great 
mind    to    a    condemned     murderer.      Listen; 
these  words  were  the  last  Zojas  heard  before  he 
lay  down  for  his  long  sleep  — well  might  he 
remember  them!     'Man,  it  hath  long  appeared 
to  me,  is  but  the  creature  of  his  time  and  of 
his  opportunities.     You,'  said  he  to  me,  'that 
are  at  war  with  all  that  lawfully  exists,  are,  it 
may  be,  but  the  revolt  of  a  nature  bom  in 
unpropitious   times,   the   twisted   growth   of   a 
seed  whose  planting-time  came  too  late  or  too 
soon.     There  must  be  room  for  all  men.     He 
that  lives  and  dies  a  criminal  to~day,  might  have 
lived  and  died  a  martyr,  a  saint,  a  benefactor, 
had  chance  so  willed  it  that  his  soul  had  found 
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or  might  find  its  rightful  place.    In  you  I  seem 
to  see  the  energies,  the  natural  power,  which, 
properly  directed,  might  have  benefited  your 
fellow-men.     Fate    hath   strangely    ordered   it 
that  the  water  which  might  have  turned   the 
wheels  of  many  mills,  which  might  have  flowed 
on   peacefully,  making    a   green   and   smiling 
country,  shall  dash  itself  madly  against  its  boun- 
daries, overflowing    and   desolating   the    land. 
Should  this  work  of  mine,  by  some  great  good 
fortune,  prosper,  it  may  be   that  the   stream 
will  find  its  proper  course,  and  that  the  gifts, 
with  which  Nature  has  so  richly  endowed  you, 
shall  be  returned  to  her  and  spent  in  her  ser- 
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vice. 

He  had  been  standmg  as  he  spoke,  and  for 
a  moment  after  he  had  finished,  Zojas  stood  in 
silence,  considermg  the  words,  yet  waiting,  too, 
for   my   reply.    But   I    could   not   speak;  my 
uncle's  words,  delivered  with  that  intensity  of 
speech,  that  picturesque  manner  which  charac- 
terized Zojas's  every  utterance,  seemed  to  be 
vivified    and    full,    thrilling   with   significance. 
In    his    earnestness,    unconscious,    himself,    of 
mimicry,  Zojas  bad  spoken  in  my  uncle's  very 
voice,  the  voice  I  had  not  heard  for  more  than 
half   a  century;   and  as  I  sat  overcome  with 
emotion,  Zojas  left  the  room. 
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I  have  not  seen  him  since.     Our  strange  sort 
of  companionship,  which  has  lasted  so  many 
years  and  which  was  made  up  of  such  various 
elements,  is  at  an  end.    And,  looking  back,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  element  was  strongest; 
whether  it  was  enmity,  or  the  interest  the  teacher 
feels  in  the  pupil  whose  genius  makes  work  a 
pleasure,  whether  it  Was  admiration  for  the  man's 
power  to  accomplish,  to  realize  his  dreams,  or 
whether  it  was  mutual  interest,  a  fitness  he  to 
govern  and  I  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  genius,  a 
common  object  which,  in  other  circumstances, 
might  have  made  us  two  fellow- workers. 

My  life  has  become  more  lonely,  more  con- 
tracted since  then,  and  it  is  partly  to  lighten  the 
tedium  of  the  long  hours  that  I  have,  from  time 
to  time,  written  this  memoir. 

To-morrow  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  dedication 
of  the  Rossi  monument.  Something  in  Zojas's 
manner,  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  assures  me 
that  he  meditates  some  surprise  for  that  date. 
The  man  is  clever  enough  to  see  the  value  of 
a  good  situation,  and  each  step  he  has  taken 
toward  his  goal  has  been  marked  by  what  in 
another  would  be  a  somewhat  vulgar  theatri- 
calism,  but  in  Zojas  seems  but  the  proper  setting 
for  a  classical  drama,  the  manifestatioo  of  an 
intensely   dramatic,   picturesque   nature. 
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What  will  be  the  end  ?  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
it,  yet  certain  am  I  that  rest,  satiety,  the  peace- 
ful, quiet  pleasures  of  content  are  not  for  such 
a  being  as  Zojas.  Where  he  will  find  scope  for 
his  active  mind,  in  what  direction  his  restless, 
craving  intellect  will  develop,  whether  he  will 
further  aggrandize  our  country  or  relentlessly 
impoverish  it,  whether  he  will  sacrifice  the  people 
or  lead  them  on  to  greater  victories  —  my  poor 
old  brain  refuses  to  answer.  The  man  has 
not  lived  forty  years,  yet  \^ho  will  dare  to  set  a 
limit  to  the  height  to  which  he  may  rise  ?  He 
can  look  back  upon  no  failure,  and  though  he 
lack  the  experience  misfortune  so  plentifully 
bestows  upon  her  child,  yet  is  he  undaunted  by 
dampening  possibilities.  His  arm,  his  brain 
are  not  paralyzed  by  the  thought  of  defeat; 
he  knows  it  not.  For  him  the  result  will  be, 
must  be,  success;  the  only  question  is,  to  what 
issues. 

I  sit  here  a  prisoner;  yet  the  one  free  man 
in  our  unhappy  country  of  voluntary  slaves  who 
realize  not  their  servitude,  for  I  dare  speak  the 
truth.  Either  I  am  indeed  mad  or  my  country- 
men are  blinded,  fascinated,  enthralled  by  this 
strange  being,  whom  a  stranger  chance  has 
brought  to  rule  over  them. 

As  I  sit  here  in  the  melancholy  twilight,  half- 
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dozing,    half-dreaming -for    I    am    old    and 
world-weaiy— a    messenger   enters    with    all 
ceremony.     He   is   from   Zojas,   one   can   tell. 
Trust  the  parvenu  ruler  to  be  a  greater  stickler 
for  form  than  the  son  of  a  hundred  kings!    He 
hands  me  a  paper.    The  note  is  short  f  only  a 
few  words,  yet  to  me  how  full  of  significance! 
I  had  not  expected  it  so  soon,  yet  so  old  a  states- 
man might  have  foretold  more  accurately. 

The    answer    is,    Wo,» »    I    say    to    the 
messenger,  and  he  bows  and  withdraws. 

I  see  what  the  morrow's  surprise  is  to  be-  I 
know  why  he  has  chosen  to-morrow.     He  wishes 
to  Imk  himself  closer  to  my  uncle's  name.     He 
has  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
great  man  whose  creation,  so  to  speak,  he  is. 
Ah,  my  country,  may  that  reverence  influence 
the  man  m  whose  hands  thy  destiny  lies !     May 
It  soften  the  savagery  of  his  nature!     May  it 
broaden  the  intellect  which  hath  built  up  fame 
for  Itself  in  raising  thee  from  thy  humiliation! 
May  it  make  him  less  a  conqueror  and  more 
a  father  to   his  people!      May  it  refine  and 
elevate  a  nature  which -even  I  must  admit 
It  —  which  lacks  so  little,  now  that  the  sun  of 
success  sweetens  and  sanctifies  it,  to  render  it 
truly  great! 

I  smooth  the  little  paper  over  my  knee,  as  I 
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sit  here  alone  and  lonely,  folding  my  dressing- 
gown  about  me,  for  the  sun  is  gone  and  the 
evening  air  is  chill  to  old  blood.  And  when 
the  lighte  are  brought,  I  read  the  words  once 
again,  bitterly,  sneeringly,  yet  wistfully: 
"Will  Rossi  be  Prime  Minister?" 


II 
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The  Cradle 

PART  I 

MY  CRADLE  hung  from  a  beam.  It 
swung  low  at  Mother's  hand,  so  that 
from  her  box  bed  she  could  reach  out  sleepily 
and  give  it  a  soft,  swaying  touch  when  I  fretted. 
Wolf,  the  biggest  black  brother,  tanned  the  raw- 
hide thongs  and  strung  up  my  light  wood  nest, 
he  told  me. 

"For  a  raw,  whimpering  she-thing  the 
Mother'd  whelped  during  our  absence,  that 
summer  the  old  Wolf  was  slain.  What  right'd 
you  in  our  house  and  to  our  name?"  he'd  ask 
me  with  sardonic  grin.  "My  name  is  Wolf 
Wolfson.  I  am  Wolf,  the  son  of  Wolf.  And 
yonder's  Beowulf.  And  yonder's  Haakon. 
And  yonder's  Truls.  And  yonder's  Erik  —  all 
Wolf  sons.  What  are  you,  littleing  ?  Will  you 
call  yourself  Gyda,  like  the  Mother?  Ho!  Ho! 
Gyda  Wolf-daughter!" 

His  roaring,  fearsome  laughter  led  the  shout 
the  big,  black  brothers  chorused. 

I  shrank  to  Mother's  side,  catching  at  her 
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hand  under  cover  of  her  frock.  But  in  the  shel- 
ter of  her  skirts  I  faced  the  five,  an  eager-eyed, 
trembling  thing,  looking  out  at  them  from 
under  a  sun-burned  thatch  of  hair  with  curiosity 
and  terror  and  wary  defiance  —  much  as 
Mother's  half-tamed  she-lynx,  Yutul,  crouches 
on  guard  before  our  wolf-dogs  when  they  ambush 
her  without  the  door.  She'll  fight,  will  Yutul, 
the  whole  sharp-fanged  litter  of  them,  when 
driven  to  it.  The  big  black  brothers,  when 
they're  home  from  raids  with  long  night-winters 
on  their  hands  and  naught  tb  do,  will  often  lure 
the  cat  out  beyond  the  porch  and  set  the  pack 
upon  her.  And  once  when  even  through  the 
solid  hemlock-logged  walls,  I  caught,  amid  theur 
big,  black  laughter  and  the  snarling  yelp  of  the 
pack,  the  spitting  rage  of  Yutul,  I  flew  from  out 
my  comer  by  the  never-dying  fire,  leaped  the 
high  threshold  to  the  earth  floor  of  the  hallway 
and,  tugging  with  all  my  little  strength  at  the 
great  oak  door  ('twas  the  first  time  I  ever 
opened  it),  shot  out  across  the  porch  ii*. :.  the 
scratching,  biting,  roaring  pack  of  men  and 
beasts,  scratching  and  tearing  in  my  rage, 
hitting  blindly  right  and  left,  and  fastening  my 
sharp,  small  teeth,  at  length,  in  the  hairy  hand  of 
Truls,  who  teased  me  with  his  cruel,  big  strength 
and  scornfully  waved  me  back. 
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"Hi  — Hi!**  he  cried  when  the  bright  blood 
came,  shaking  the  drops  into  the  u^  "fted  smok- 
ing jaws  of  the  pack,  while  his  brothers  roared 
again.  "  'Tis  another  Yutul  —  you  cat-wench ! '  * 
And  he  brought  the  bleeding  hand  down  hard 
upon  me;  or  would  have,  rather,  but  I  swerved 
and  dodged  and  danced  away  with  terror  and  with 
rage  and  glee,  spitting  back  ai  him.  And  after 
me  he  made,  yelling  names  upon  me.  But  I 
was  slight  and  very  quick,  and  the  turns  I  made 
and  doubled  upon  brought  him  to  grief;  for  he 
slipped  upon  the  pegs,  driven  hard  into  the  frozen 
ground,  of  nets  that  Erik  had  set  out  to  dry. 
Down  then  he  came  with  a  curse,  floundering 
there,  while  the  black  brothers*  wild  laughter 
seemed  to  break  against  the  black  sky  and  make 
the  frosty  stars  shiver  with  their  din. 

He'd  wrenched  his  foot,  had  Truls.  He 
limped  for  weeks  after,  and  that  limp  —  even 
though  I  knew  I  was  cause  of  it  —  seemed  to 
me  to  make  him  all  the  more  terrible,  to  make 
his  lean,  strong,  cruel  blackness  more  sinister, 
more  threatening.  The  hurt  had  not  been  so 
lasting  but,  when  he  got  to  his  feet,  he  shook  his 
bloody  hand  at  me  and  cried,  "You  misbegotten 
brat  the  Mother  sneaked  into  our  kennel !  Who 
fathered  you  in  old  Wolf's  absence,  you ** 

But  Wolf  was  on  him  then,  and  Haakon. 
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And  Beowulf,  the  envious  second  son  that 
gnawed  ever  at  the  chains  with  which  his  elder 
brother's  lordship  in  the  house  bound  him,  took 
sides  vath  Truls.  And  out  there  on  the  frozen 
earth  under  the  frozen  dark  sky,  they  snarled 
and  tore  each  other,  while  their  four-footed 
brothers  in  their  turn,  gave  joyous  tongue  and 
plunged  in,  too.  And  Yutul  and  I  (she  would 
not  even  suffer  my  shaking  hand  upon  her, 
the  thankless  thing!)  stood  apart  and  looked, 
wild-eyed. 

At  even-meal  they  sat  on  the  bench  along  the 
wall.  Wolf  in  the  high  seat  that  had  been  his 
father's,  the  others,  each  in  the  place  to  which 
his  day  of  birth  entitled  him,  and  pounded  with 
their  beakers  upon  the  long  table  hewn  of  a 
single  plank  and  planted  firmly  in  the  earthen 
floo".  And  Mother,  as  she  served  (I,  scuttling 
about  after  her,  seconding  ner  every  move  yet 
skilfully  keeping  from  under  her  busy  feet), 
glanced  from  the  red  that  matted  Wolf's  black 
beard  that  night,  along  the  line  to  where  Truls 
sat  scowling  from  out  a  bruised  and  swollen  eye, 
and  never  said  a  word  to  mark  that  she  saw. 

When  they  had  done,  they  lay  about  the  fire 
that  roared  within  its  stone-walled  square,  the 
middle  of  our  home,  its  flames  tonguing  up  and 
up,  and  out  the  smoke-hole  in  the  blackened 
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slant  of  the  four-sided  ceiling.  As  I  passed,  on 
my  way  to  table,  I  could  not  help  but  look 
to  that  black  heaven-hole  whei  3  smoke  and  flame 
and  sparks  shot  up,  and  so  I  tripped  over  Truls's 
cowhide  sandals,  and  he  laughed  and  called 
me  Yutul. 

He  often  called  me  Yutul  after  that  and  so  did 
Beowulf,  and  I  even  learned  to  answer  to  the 
name  from  them;  though  once  when  Wolf 
snaried  it  at  me,  I  wept  the  whole  long  evening 
through  and  would  not  eat. 

The  Mother  and  I  were  used  to  eat  together. 
She  could  not  serve  the  five  and  eat  in  peace,  and 
I  would  not  take  my  place  till  she  was  ready 
to  lift  me  up  beside  her.  She'd  scold  at  this  and 
even  shake  me  by  the  shoulder  now  and  then  as, 
my  bright-coloured  wooden  plate  under  my 
arm,  my  wooden  spoon  in  hand,  I  trotted  after 
her,  doubling  swiftly  when  she  turned,  yet  some- 
times not  quickly  enough.  But  when  at  last 
the  brothers  lounged  about  the  hearth  and  she 
bent  to  lift  me  to  the  bench  at  the  table's  foot 
('Twas  a  seat  but  for  one,  yet  I  squirmed  and 
nuzzled  up  there  beside  her),  she  gave  me  a  quick, 
hard  hug  before  she  set  me  down.  And  then 
I  looked  up  at  her  and,  for  just  that  minute  of 
the  whole  day,  I  saw  the  Mother's  face  —  her 
real,  young  face,  I  mean,  unscarred  by  anger, 
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unwearied  by  hardship,  unhardened  by  work 
and  worry.  I  used  to  think  it  looked  like  mine; 
to  hope,  I  mean,  if  ever  I  should  see  a  looking- 
glass  like  Beowulf  saw  once  far  in  the  south, 
I'd  find  in  it,  not  the  features  of  a  strange  child, 
but  another  soft,  round  face,  flushed  rosily,  and 
perhaps  littler  eyes  of  loving  gray,  tender  and 
smiling,  like  those  I'd  known  ever  since  I  knew 
my  cradle. 

When  Mother  lifted  me  up  into  it  that  night  — 
the  brothers  jesting,  as  they  always  did  to  tease 
me,  that  I  was  grown  loo  big  and  must  forsake 
it  —  I  held  my  arms  about  her  neck  a  minute 
longer  as  hurriedly  she  tucked  the  bearskin 
about  me. 

"  Well  —  well  ?"  she  chided.  She  would  have 
me  settled  and  be  at  her  loom. 

And  I  whispered,  my  courage  ebbing  at  her 
impatience,  "^Vhat's  misbegotten^  Motherkin?" 

I  got  no  answer.  Neither  then  nor  ever. 
And  yet  'twas  answer  to  feel  her  wrench  her 
arms  free  and  turn  upon  the  five  there  by  the 
blazing  fire.  Her  words  were  strange  to  me, 
as  was  the  shrill,  quavering  defiance  and  wrath 
that  underlay  them.  And  yet  I  knew  she 
charged  them  with  offense  against  me  and  her, 
and  I  thriller,  though  I  cowered  in  my  swinging 
cradle  above  their  heads,  at  that  imion  of  us  two 
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against  them  all.  But  soon  I  found  'twas  only 
Truls  that  yelped  back,  with  Beowulf  to  second 
him;  that  Erik  but  laughed,  as  was  his  sluggish 
wont,  and  Haakon,  the  silent,  scorned  to  speak. 
But  Wolf  spoke  roundly,  and  his  bellowing  bass 
must  have  affrighted  her  that  raised  such  storm. 
It  drowned  them  all  in  its  boisterous  thunder- 
ing; it  roared  them  down  and  mastered  them  as 
Wolf's  son  had  long  mastered  the  house  of  his 
father  Wolf.  And  soon  came  silence,  and  the 
deep-breathing  sleep  of  powerful  men;  the  hot 
sing  of  the  dying  log,  the  rising  of  the  wind 
without,  the  hiss  of  the  snow  as  it  whirled  through 
the  open  smoke-hole,  the  faraway  rush  of  the 
Lierfoss,  dashing  dowTi  the  rocky  mountain's 
slope,  the  sense  of  snug  shelter  in  our  one-ioomed 
house  of  hemlock  logs,  the  cradle  of  us  all,  and 
the  long,  long,  steady  hum  of  my  Mother's  loom. 

Strange  dreams  come  to  the  giri-child  in  the 
swmging  cradle  close  to  Mother's  hand.  There's 
a  summer  fjord  with  straight-up  mountains 
springing  from  it,  flower-strewn  and  snow- 
tipped,  and  cloudy  waterfalls  leaping  down, 
grander  than  our  Lierf  ^ssen.  Its  waters  are 
alive  with  many-oared,  black-pitched  long  boats, 
their  prows  upheld  by  the  carved  figures  of  blood- 
splashed  Valkyrien.     On    the    slippery    decks, 
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warriors  with  round  shir  *s  studded  with  bosses 
of  bronze,  swing  great  hammtis  and  throw 
their  spears,  and  neither  the  din  of  the  blows, 
nor  the  rushing  of  the  waterfalls  can  be  heard  for 
the  yell  of  fierce,  bearded  throats,  dry  with 
the  ecstasy  of  battle,  wet  soon  with  the  red 
wine  they  yield  and  drink,  who  shall  soon  sup 
in  Valhalla. 

The  battle  shouts  are  stilled,  the  waterfalls' 
singing  is  heard.  The  decks  are  cleared.  The 
drowned  dead  lie  still  and  close  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fjord,  and  the  Victor,  leaning  on  his  great 
two-edged  sword,  watches  out  of  bold,  far-seeing 
eyes  the  punishing  of  the  conquered. 

They  sit  in  a  row,  these  last,  bound  to  a  long 
oar;  and  the  headsman  bloodies  his  blade  and 
wipes  it,  bloodies  his  b' Hie  and  wipes  it  till 
half  the  bench  is  headless  aiod  half  waits  stolidly 
its  turn. 

The  thing's  done  steadily  and  silently  till  he 
who  sits  half-way  along  the  oar  is  '•cached.  His 
shoulders  have  the  breadth  of  Wolf  s.  His  long, 
black  mane's  like  Beowulf's.  His  bearded 
mouth  is  Truls's.  His  eyes,  Erik's.  His  voice, 
as  he  breaks  silence  all  at  once,  is  Haakon's 
that  we  seldom  hear. 

"Hold,  Headsman!  Ask  your  Jarl,"  he  cries, 
"if  it's  meet  that  Black  Wolf  die  bou^^  \" 
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And  why?"  the  IIc;i'lsman  asks,  pausing 
with  uplifted  blade. 
"Ask!" 

And  the  Headsman,  lifting  up  his  voice  asks, 
and  the  boon  is  granted. 

They  loose  the  Wolf's  hands,  and  he  sits  h'ke 
stone;  a  headless  trunk  that  was  his  brother  on 
his  right,  upon  his  left  his  battle-mate,  who  waits 
to  follow.  And  now  he  twists  his  long,  black 
mane  (that's  long  as  Fairhaired  Harald's,  who 
fwore  never  Id  cut  his  hair  till  he  had  conquered 
all  the  land)  arid  begs  the  Headsman  not  to  soil 
it  with  his  blood. 

Upon  the  thick,  dark  coil  the  Headsman  takes 
firm  hold,  and  lifting  high  his  blade, strikes  true. 
And  Black  Wolf's  laugh's  a  thi».g  to  wake  the 
headless  dead  upon  his  right  and  bring  a  glint  of 
joy  to  eyes  upon  his  left  that,  in  a  moment,  will 
take  silent  mirth  Avith  them  into  Odin's  hall. 

That  laugh  — it  shakes  the  mighty  Wolfs 
breawt,  a  bold,  Lig,  cruel  thing  of  malice  and  of 
joy.  It  shakes  —  through  years  that  follow, 
while  the  girl-child  sleeps  in  her  swinging  cradle 
—  it  shakes  her  in  her  sleep,  where  she  lies  and 
laughs  with  him.  For  with  a  jerk,  that  bold, 
black  head  springs  back,  just  as  the  sword  falls, 
and  the  Headsman  strikes  off  h^s  own  left  hand, 
clear,  clean,  at  the  wrist.     It  drops,  a  curling 
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clutching  thing  upon  the  deck,  and  Black  Wolf, 
laughing  up  into  those  horror-anguished  eyes» 
stretches  back  his  hairy  throat,  a- bubble  still 
with  mirth  and  sneers,  "You've  still  the  sword- 
hand —  Now,  take  my  head!" 

The  ready  blade  leaps  up  —  but  the  Jarl's 
command  stays  it.  He,  too,  is  laughing,  so  he 
scarce  can  speak.  "No  —  no!'*  he  cries. 
"'Twas  too  smartly  done;  'twas  full  of  wit  and 
courage.  No  —  no,  Headsman.  No  —  no, 
Arild,  the  one-handed,  skip  that  one.  Spare  the 
Wolf!" 

And,  spared,  the  Wolf  sits  grim,  his  reeling 
head  upon  his  shoulders,  while  upon  his  left  the 
Headsman  matches  the  work  upon  his  right, 
and  in  all  that  line  'tis  he  alone  that  mars  the 
bloody  pattern. 

He  picl: "  his  way  out  when  'tis  done.  Because 
his  eves  ll-c  blurred  his  feet  blunder.  He  seems 
to  walk  among  heads,  heads,  heads,  his  com- 
rades' crowding  heads,  with  scant  foot-space 
between  them. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  walk  that  way, 
as  though  avoiding  things  none  else  can  see. 
But  he  has  not  long  to  walk. 

The  dreamer  moans  in  her  sleep;  so  often  she 
has  dreamed  it,  so  sure  she  is  it's  coming.  She 
sees  him  stepping  into  his  boat,  his  cloak  drawn 
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-lose  aboi.t  him,  his  face  turned  nor*'  ward. 
Then  she  feels,  is  though  in  her  own  body, 
the  murderous  knife  thrust  in  his  back  and, 
screi  ning  as  she  wal:««s,  cries  out  she  sees 
him  lurch  and  fall,  his  great  body  striking 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  parti^q  the  water  and 
sinking  from  sight. 

My  Mother's  hand  reach -^s  out  and  rocks  the 
swinging  cradle,  and  the  terror  of  it  falls  from 
me.  As  I  close  my  eyes  to  sleop  again,  I  hear 
her  chiding  voice :  "  You  must  not  tell  the  tale, 
Haakon,  when  the  child  can  hear." 

\nd  Haakon,  who's  silent  always  save  to  tell 
tills  tale,  yet  tells  it  fiercely  to  every  new  listener, 
blurts  baok,  "'Tis  Wolf's  saga.  Let  her  listen, 
if  she  is  Wol  N  child,  and  bide  her  time,  as  her 
brothers  do,  "1  they  meet  with  the  one-handed 
Headsman  wlio  stabbed  from  behind." 

My  Mother  says  I  fretted  all  the  night  the 
first  time  I  slept  without  my  cradle.  She  has 
told  me  how  I'd  start  in  my  sleep  and  give  a 
clutching  cry  and  would  not  rest  again  till  she 
took  me  in  her  arms  and  rocked  me  with  a  motion 
like  that  I'd  known  since  babyhood.  For  weeks 
she'd  tried  to  wean  me  from  my  nest,  Wolf  lifting 
me  secretly  from  it  while  I  slept  and  putting  me 
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down  in  her  low  bed.  But,  though  he  did  it 
with  all  care,  I'd  scream  and  give  that  clutching 
start,  when  I  felt  the  strange,  fixed  bed  under  me. 
And  when  he  bade  me  lie  still  and  leave  them  all 
in  peace,  or  he'd  give  me  to  Loki,  the  Evil- 
doer and  his  terrible  children,  I  whimpered  noise- 
lessly; yet  not  so  noiselessly  my  tired  Mother 
did  not  know  and  hear,  and  come  at  last  to 
fetch  me  and  lift  me  back  again.  In  the  mor- 
ning when  Wolf'd  find  me  there,  he'd  growl  and 
shake  his  shaggy  head  and  swear  I'd  been 
fathered  by  some  bird-thing  that  dwelt  between 
earth  and  sky,  and  so  must  ever  feel  the  cradle, 
like  tree  boughs,  sway  with  me.  So  then  they 
called  me  Kestrel. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  dead,  that  first  whole 
night  I  passed  in  Mother's  fixed,  low  bed,  and 
that  ravens'  beaks  were  prying  at  the  stones  that 
boxed  me  in,  to  help  me  out.  But  I  had  to  be 
content  and  learn  to  do  their  will,  for  my  fierce 
big  brothers  vowed  they'd  tear  my  cradle  from 
the  beam  and  throw  it  on  the  flames  to  end  it 
all.  At  this,  I  fell  at  Mother's  feet  and  gave 
my  word  that  I'd  be  good,  obey,  and  never  even 
ask  for  that  dear  bed  again,  if  she'd  but  keep  it 
there.  And  so  she  did,  all  through  the  years, 
so  that  my  tear-wet  eyes  could  see  it  there,  by 
the  glow  of  the  spent  log,  when,  terrified,  I 
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the  brothers,  all  asleep.  And  later,  when  I'd 
learned  to  lay  me  duly  in  my  box,  still  I  turned 
always  to  the  right  that  it  might  be  the  last  thing 
I'd  see  before  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  dreamed  I 
swung  again  therein.  Even  now,  I  turn  my 
face  that  way  in  sleep. 

Wolf  claimed  it  for  his  first-bom,  and  grumbled 
at  the  time  it  took  to  make  another  cradle  for 
the  lusty  child.  But  Mother  saw  my  prayer  in 
my  eager  eyes  and  kept  faith  with  me;  and 
Wolf's  grand  house  that  has  a  twisting  stair  the 
brothers  cut  out  solid  from  an  oak's  great  trunk, 
and  a  half  attic,  and  a  carved  door,  and  a 
shaded  porch  upheld  by  mighty  beams  —  has 
not  my  cradle. 

Each  brother  that  took  a  wife  teased  me  with 
a  threat  to  take  the  cradle,  too.  And  once 
indeed,  Beowulf's  wife,  Brita,  who  came  to 
live  with  us,  put  her  son  within  it.  But  I 
pinched  the  child  and  it  screamed  and  Brita 
took  it  out  again. 

She  told  me,  Brita,  that  so  long  as  it  hung 
there,  no  man  would  take  me  for  his  wife.  She'd 
had  it  from  the  mother  of  her  mother's  mother, 
that  came  from  Finland  where  the  sorcerers  are, 
that  no  man  had  luck  with  a  maid  whose  cradle 
swung  empty  like  a  warning.     And  Truls,  who 
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heard  her  words,  cried  out  in  wrath  and  asked 
my  Mother  how  long  they  were  to  feed  me,  and 
when  I'd  do  my  work  as  some  man's  wife  and 
bear  him  sons  and  keep  his  home. 

And  Mother  said  —  I  know  her  words,  for 
'twas  the  longest  speech  she  made  in  many  a 
year  —  "Let  be,  let  be.  She  helps  me,  and  I 
need  her.  I'm  weary,  Truls.  'Tis  thirty  years 
since  old  Wolf  came  from  Iceland  and  took  me; 
'tis  fourteen  since  he  was  slain.  And  in  all  the 
time  between  I  had  a  child  or  lost  it  every  other 
year.  I'm  weary  now.  .Let  be.  I  need  her. 
You  bide  your  time  till  there's  room  enough  here 
for  your  Hildur." 

But  Truls  only  growled  and  looked  blackly  at 
me  from  under  his  fierce  brows.  Hildur,  that 
had  been  promised  to  him,  asked  me  often  to 
her  father's  house  by  the  mill,  but  I  was  shy  of 
Gorm  the  Old,  the  miller,  and  would  not  go  again. 

"What's  amiss  with  Gorm's  house,  Yutul?" 
Truls  asked  me  then,  catching  me  by  the  wrists 
to  make  me  face  him. 

But  I  would  not  meet  his  eye.  "I  —  I  do  not 
like  it,"  I  said. 

«\Vhy —  why  not?    .    .     .    Hold  still,  you 

cat!" 

«*It     .     .     .     There   is   no   mother   in 
house."  I  twisted  to  be  free. 
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He  roared.  **'Tis  for  that  old  Gorm  wants 
you,  little  fool !     What  else  ?  " 

My  piteous  eyes  sought  my  Mother's. 

"Gorm  knows  about  the  cradle.  You  can 
bring  it  with  you,  he  says,  and  fill  it,  too,"  Tnils 
cried.  "Hildur  and  I'll  have  room  for  one  upon 
the  floor,  once  you  are  gone." 

I  tore  away  from  him  and,  laying  my  head 
in  the  cradle,  stood  there,  a  slim-legged  thing  of 
terror,  and  sobbed  and  shook.  And  presently, 
Truls  being  gone.  Mother  ceased  her  cleansing 
of  the  great  stone  pots  with  fine  sand,  and  came 
to  me. 

"  Must  maidens  marry,  Mother  ?"  I  sobbed. 

She  nodded,  her  soft  eyes  fixed  upon  me. 
Dulled  they  were  now  by  years  and  work  and 
sorrow.  I  had  not  seen  my  Mother's  face  — 
her  young,  round,  rosy  face  with  its  dear,  gray, 
smiling  eyes  —  since  I'd  slept  in  my  cradle. 
It  seemed  to  me  I  lost  that,  too,  when  I  came 
down  to  sleep  on  earth. 

"Is  there  nothing  else?"  I  begged. 

"One  thing,"  she  said,  "not  to  marry." 

"Oh,  then  — "  I  began  but  the  sad  look  in  her 
face  taught  me.  "WTiich — is  worse?"  I  faltered. 

"^loth,"  she  answered  slowly.  "One's  worse 
tor  one  maid;  the  other,  for  another.  But 
women  choose."    She  turned  to  her  work. 
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"Motherkin,"  I  whispered,  holding  her  yet 
a  minute.     **You  chose." 

She  shook  her  head.  "Black  Wolf  chose/* 
she  said. 

"And  —  and,  Motherkin,**  I  murmured,  my 
arms  about  her,  my  lips  at  her  cheeks,  "are  you 
—  sorry?" 

Her  dim,  sweet  eyes  looked  into  mine. 
Though  veiled,  they  seemed  unveiled  to  me  that 
once.  She  rested  her  head  —  'twas  the  only 
time  —  upon  my  shoulder,  and  shook  it  sadly, 
slowly.  * 

"Then  —  then  —  all  right.  But  not  Gorm 
the  Old,  Mother,"  I  said,  and  hid  my  hot  face 
from  her. 

The  sun  and  summer  came  and  took  the 
brothers  out  to  sea  and  battle.  All  through  the 
long,  light  days  I  toiled  hard  in  the  hayfield  up 
on  the  hill;  toiled  alone  while  Mother  lay  and 
shivered  in  her  bed,  though  the  sun  was  warm. 
An  old  woman  was  my  Mother  now;  her  years 
and  Gorm's  the  same.  Always  she  had  been 
old,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  last,  late  fruit  of  her 
(Erik,  who  was  nearest  me,  was  twelve  years 
older) ,  always,  save  the  times  at  evening  long  ago 
when  she  used  to  lift  me  to  my  cradle  and,  for 
a  moment,  bend  a  young,  warm,  rosy  face  above 
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me.  Yet  though  she  ailed  now  and  though  I 
worked,  and  though  Truls's  threat  to  marry  me 
when  he  came  back  rang  in  my  ears,  we  were 
together,  the  Motherkin  and  I.  We  span  and 
cleaned  and  salted  the  fish;  and  at  night-time, 
though  the  sun  shone  broadly  down  the  heaven- 
hole,  we  lay  side  by  side  and  sometimes  when  I 
stirred,  she  dreamed  herself  back  through  all 
the  years  and,  in  her  sleep,  her  hand  reached  out 
to  rock  my  empty,  swinging  cradle. 

Once  even  in  the  day,  when  I  came  back  from 
the  haying,  I  found  her  standing  there  beside  it, 
murmuring  softly  to  the  nothing  it  held.  But 
that  was  just  before  the  sickness  broke  and  she 
mended  again. 

The  day  the  ships  came  home  —  they  were 
so  late  the  ice-blocks  ground  beneath  the  boats* 
keels  as  they  beached  —  I  saw  them  from  the 
headland  where  Lierfoss  comes  dashing  down, 
and  I  ran  with  all  my  strength  inland  away  from 
them.  But  fleet  as  I  was,  my  running  only 
brought  me  to  old  Gorm'  tone  mill.  He 
saw  me  coming  and  called  out  to  me,  and 
straight  I  turned  and  fled  again. 

'Twas  dark  when  I  reached  home.  The 
brothers  sat  at  table,  and  my  Mother  and  their 
wives  served  them.  But  Haakon's  place  was 
empty.     I  saw  my  Mother's  hand  shake  as  she 
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passed  it,  and  I  took  the  broad  wood  platter 
from  her  and  passed  it  round. 

I  did  not  see  him  till  I  got  quite  close  —  the 
Berserk  stranger  at  the  board.  He  sat  in 
shadow,  at  the  table's  end,  at  Truls's  right  hand, 
the  great  horn  of  mead  at  his  lips.  He  drained 
and  set  it  down;  the  drink  dripping  from  his 
beard,  he  turned  his  great  body  and  from  out 
sullen  eyes  of  blue  fire,  he  looked  at  me. 

Then  —  then  Truls  rose  and  threw  an  arm- 
full  of  dried  juniper  twigs  Hipon  the  burning  log 
in  the  fire-square.  The  sparks  shot  up,  and  the 
flame,  and  there  I  stood  bathed  in  flame  and 
fury,  the  hot  tears  welling  in  my  downcast  eyes, 
while  the  fair-haired  stranger  from  beneath  his 
scarred,  bushy  brows,  sat  and  looked  at  me. 

Their  laughter  followed  as  I  fled.  But  I 
stopped,  my  hand  upon  the  door,  at  a  word 
from  the  Perserk's  brazen  voice  —  Haakon's 
name. 

"Side  by  side  we  lay,"  he  said,  and  I  could 
feel  the  Mother  listening,  though  we  stood  apart, 
"he  on  Blood-Axe's  side,  I  on  Olaf's.  The  battle 
was  done.  We  two  had  not  fought  together, 
so  far  as  I  know;  but  who  could  see  in  that  bloody 
haze  of  blows  the  grimed  and  battle-frenzied 
face  he  sought  to  cleave  ?  But  he  was  near  the 
end.     Near  too,  was  I,  but  not  so  near  as  then 
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I  thought.  Long  we  lay  there.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  I  knew  he  lived.  For  in  a  feve:  I 
began  to  chant  the  sagas  of  wars  my  father 
battled  in  and,  holding  his  hand  to  the  bloody 
hole  in  his  side,  he  lifted  himself  with  labouring 
breath  to  listen.  Down  through  the  years  I 
sang,  chanting  the  names  of  those  that  fell  under 
a  blade  that  never  failed  —  I  wear  it  here  now, 
at  my  side  —  till  I  came  to  the  great  fight  at 
Hordaland.  And  still  he  listened.  Only  when 
I'd  done  he  spoke.  *If  Odin  claim  but  me  — 
not  you  —  seek  the  house  and  the  sons  of  Black 
Wolf  in  Trondelag.  Tell  them  Haakon  sent 
you.  You'll  2nd  a  welcome  there  —  a  welcome,* 
he  repeated,  and  I  thought  he  laughed  as  he 
rolled  over  to  die  upon  his  face,  as  those  fall 
whose  death  shall  be  a\c  iged;  but  'twas  the 
death  chuckle  in  his  thrc  ;." 

At  that.  Wolf  from  the  high-seat  leaned  for- 
ward looking  closely  at  the  stranger.  "'Twas 
many  words  for  Haakon  the  Silent,"  he  said 
slowly.  **  What  more  was  there  to  put  his  house 
in  your  debt?" 

"Nothing,"  he  replied.  "I  but,  as  I've  told, 
sang  the  saga  of  my  father." 

"We  met  in  Nidaross,"  put  in  Truls,  "where 
this  Sweyn  the  Mighty  had  been  sent  with  those 
who  brought  the  Kong's  body  back.     It  had 
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hung  in  chains  at  the  prow  of  Jarl  01af*s 
ship " 

"  Enough ! "  commanded  Wolf.  **  In  the  nime 
of  Haakon  Wolfson,  you  are  welcome,  Sweyn 
the  Mighty  —  son  of  whom?" 

"Of  Arild  the  Single-handed,  who  fought  at 
Agraldsness  and  Hordaland  and  Dingeness 
Hnd " 

"No!"  With  a  bound  Wolf  had  leaped  the 
table»  springing  in  between  Beowulf  and  the 
stranger  already  struggling  together.  And  Erik 
jumped,  too,  crying,  '*  Small  wonder  Haakon 
laughed!" 

I  laughed  too,  a  laugh  of  glee,  of  gay  release. 
The  son  of  my  father's  murderer  Truls  had 
brought  home  to  marry  me  to!  But  that 
laugh  of  mine  turned  the  fire  of  the  Berserk's 
blue  eyes  upon  me,  and  he  shook  his  free 
fist  at  me,  while  all  the  house  was  filled  with 
din  of  battle. 

I  slipped  outside.  Air  —  air  I  needs  must 
have,  and  motion  and  the  great  black  world 
without  to  joy  in  being  free  again!  I  raced 
across  the  frozen  clearing  and,  leaping,  dancing, 
tumbled  down  the  hill.  Free!  Free:  I'd 
reached  the  runway  leading  to  the  fjord  when  up 
on  the  hill  the  door  of  our  house  was  thrown  open 
and  in  the  glare  of  the  firelight  I  saw  Wolf 
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standing  there.  With  one  arm  he  held  back  the 
great  black  door  and  the  brothers  —  a  wolf- 
pack  now  with  smoking  breath  and  snarling 
teeth  and  eyes  of  f u/y  fixed  upon  the  murderer's 
son;  with  the  other,  he  pointed  the  way. 

"Have  eaten  at  my  father's  board,  Sweyn, 
son  of  one-handed  Arild,"  cried  Wolf's  hoarse 
voice.  "As  far  as  the  runway  I  give  you. 
Our  land  ends  there.  Once  th(  i-e,  I  loose  the 
pack  upon  >ou!" 

He  came  bounding  down  the  slope,  the  Ber- 
serk. I  could  but  turn  and  watch  him,  so 
stormy  big  his  speed  like  the  bursting  fury  of 
the  cataract  when  Lierfoss  breaks  loose  in  spring. 
Yet  he  could  not  run  like  Truls,  who's  bu"t 
like  a  hound  and  has  the  heart  of  one.  As  the 
stranger's  foot  touched  the  runway's  soil,  I  saw 
Truls  break  the  leash  of  Wolf's  restraining  hand 
and  tear  down  after  him.  He  knew  the  steep 
short  cut  and,  followed  by  the  rest,  he  shot  his 
body  down  the  hill. 

I  danced  in  terror  and  in  joy.  I'd  see  the  fight ! 
I'd  see  him  die,  this  mighty  Sweyn,  the  son  of 
Black  Wolf's  slayer,  the  one  whose  sullen 
Berserk  eyes  had  said  ^o  me — "I'll  master 
you!" 

He  tripped  just  before  he  came  to  where  I 
balanced  on  one  foot  and  flapped  my  arms 
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like  the  raven  Tnils  likens  me  to.  And  I 
cried  out  to  him,  clapping  my  hands  and 
taunting  him.  "Run,  Sweyn — run!  Yet  know 
you  cannot  outrun  Truls,  Black  Wolf's  hound 
that  scents  his  father's  blood.  Run  -run! 
Run!"  And  I  laughed  and  laughed  and 
laughed  at  him. 

He  righted  himself  and  stood  for  just  a  moment 
before  me,  his  mighty  breast  heaving  with  his 
wrath,  his  run,  his  despair.  Then  —  then,  so 
fleeting  quick  I  was  laughing  yet  with  scorn  of 
him,  he'd  got  me  by  the  waist  and  slung  me,  a 
living  shield  across  his  shoulder. 

I  bit  his  hand,  I  clawed  his  neck.  I  screamed 
in  my  fury  and  tore  and  kicked.  'Twas  as 
though  I  beat  naked  fists  against  the  granite 
mountain  sides  of  Namdalhom.  Not  a  word 
of  even  scorn  had  he  for  my  blows.  He  only 
laughed  out,  a  Berserk  bull's  roar  of  defiance  to 
the  brothers,  now  hurling  stones  upon  him, 
and  ran  and  ran. 

Once  he  tripped  over  the  braid  of  my  hair 
that  trailed  about  his  feet.  The  blood  trickled 
down  my  face  where  the  sharp  slate  cut  it,  and 
into  my  mouth  and  sickened  me.  He  did  not 
loose  his  hold,  but  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  on 
again. 

On  the  height  above  I  heard  behind  us  the 
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cries  and  shouts  of  the  pack,  and  saw  Wolf  lift 
his  axe  to  hurl,  which  none  on  earth  could  send 
so  true. 

"Throw!  Throw,  Wolf,  throw!"  I  spat  the 
blood  from  my  mouth  and  screamed  to  him. 

But  he  shook  his  head.  He  dared  not  throw 
while  I  was  shield  to  his  enemy.  I  cried  I 
begged,  I  besought  him  to  kill,  kill  both  perhaps, 
but  kill  this  Sweyn,  at  least.  But  his  hand  fell. 

Truls.  coming  near  and  nearer,  hurled  his 
tolle  knife,  but  it  scarce  pricked  the  Bersf^rk's 
shoulder.  He  dr.  w  it  out  and,  snarling,  hurled 
It  back  —  a  mighty  throw.  It  caught  Truls  in 
the  throat  and  he  fell.  I  could  not  see.  I 
heard  the  shout  of  fury  from  the  brothers, 
drowned  almost  by  the  surf  of  the  sea  we  neared! 
and  the  answering  shouts  from  Sweyn's  men,  the 
Berserker  in  boats  coming  swift  to  his  rescue. 
I  felt  the  brine  upon  my  face. 
^   "Let   go   the   maid!"    Wolf   shouted    then. 

And  go  free  till  again  we  meet  in  battle." 

The  Berserk  laughed. 

"Let  go  — let  go!"  I  screamed,  conquered 
then  raismg  my  head  and  struggling  with  him. 
1 11  stand  between  you  and  the  pack  till  you 
are  safe  in  the  boat.     I  swear  I  will,  by  Friffge 
OdiVswife!     Let  go,  I  say!    Let  go!" 

■'^        at  me  back  and  his  shoulders  shook. 
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and  I  shook,  too,  with  the  fierceness  of  his  Ber- 
serk laugh.  "WTiat  Sweyn  came  to  this  wolf's 
den  for  he's  got,  will  keep,"  he  cried,  panting 
and  .  'ng  still,  "as  dead  Truls  keeps  the  price 
—  a  round  of  my  gold  armlet.  Get  back,  she- 
wolfkin,  get  back!" 

The  blows  stunned  me.  Yet  I  heard  his 
words  above  the  roar  of  the  breakers  biting 
at  the  low  headland  where  he  stood  at  last,  the 
grinding  of  the  iceblocks  neath  the  boat's  keel, 
the  curses  of  his  men  and  the  brothers*  shouts 
of  rage.  I  heard,  but  I  could  not  believe,  and 
turned  yet  again  upon  h'li.  He  let  me  slip  to 
earth  and  stand,  for  ji  i  swaying  second,  star- 
ing at  him.  Then  he  ca  ^ht  and  swiftly  dropped 
me  over  the  her  diand  ant  laughed,  even  then,  as 
my  hands  clutched  at  him  to  save  me  from  the 
sea.  But  the  boat  below  lifted  on  the  swell  of 
the  wii  er  waters  and  his  men  caught  me. 

Wolf  hurled  his  great  axe  then.  I  saw  it  fly 
through  the  air  and  strike  fair,  true,  as  it  ever  did. 
Had  Sweyn  the  Mighty  still  stood  where  a  mo- 
ment before  we  both  had  been,  Odin's  maids  had 
had  him.  But  he  followed  me  so  quick,  the 
Berserker  had  not  time  to  prepare,  and  his 
great  '>ody  came  crashing  down  upon  us,  tilting 
the  boat  into  the  icy  sea  water. 

Its  freezing  sting  waked  me.     With  that  vf  ry 
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lurch  I  threw  myself  overboard.  But  before  the 
bottt  had  righted  the  Berserker  had  me  back 
again  and  were  rowing  fast.  I  put  my  fingers 
in  my  ears  that  I  r  '  ^ht  not  hear  Sweyn's  laugh 
and  the  curses  of  my  brothers  on  the  fading 
headland. 
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PART  II 

'rpWAS  hate  that  filled  the  heart  of  me,  I 

1      hated  him— I  hated  him!    My  hate  was 

so   strong,  it  sunk   its   roots  deep,  deep  and 

deeper,  and  grew  upon  all  else  within  me.     And 

he  fed  it. 

Down  through  the  southern  fjords  where  the 
ice  could  not  block  him  and  the  long  nights 
reach,  his  ship  sailed  all  the  winter.     There  were 
battles  on  board,  and  down  in  the  cabin  where 
he  prisoned  me,  I  begged  God  Thor  for  his 
death.     But  he  could  play  with  three-spears 
at  once,  keeping  one  always  in  the  air,  and  he 
could  run  back  and  forth  on  the  oars  of  the  ship 
while  his  men  were  rowing,  and  hurl  two  spears 
at  once,  so  strong  his  arm,  so  sure  his  eye,  so 
bold  his  fierce  heart.     Once  he  did  come  down 
to  me,  bloodless,  weary,  his  sword  arm  bound. 

"They'll  slay  you  yet,  Sweyn,  son  of  Arild  my 
father  made  the  Single-handed.  They'll  slay 
you  yet!"  I  cried  to  him.  ^ 

"And  how  you'd  mourn,  she-wolfldn!    Eh ? 

"Aye,  that  I  would!"  I  snarled.  "Wolf 
Wolfson's   prey   you   are.     Sweyn,   when   you 
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meet,  you  two,  I'll  burst  my  heart  for  gladness 
and  die  content." 

From  under  frowning  brows  his  sullen  eyes 
looked  at  me.  "What  ails  you,  Wolfkin?"  he 
growled.     "Get  tamed." 

I  shook  my  head,  shook  and  shook  it  with  a 
passionate  No. 

"'Tis  a  wise  dog  that  leams  it*s  mastered 
soon,"  he  said. 

"But  not  a  wolf." 

"They,  too,  can  be  tamed." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"They  can!"  he  swore. 

Again  and  again  I  shook  my  head. 

It  roused  his  wrath.  He  caughl  the  long 
braid  that  writhed  snakelike  with  my  tossing 
head,  and  wound  it  tight  about  my  throat,  and 
tighter  till  I  scarce  could  breathe.  And  then  he 
let  it  drop. 

I  lifted  it  and  put  it  in  his  hand  again;  urged 
it  on  him. 

But  he  threw  it  from  him  and  turned  to  go. 

*'  Why  —  why  not  ?  "  I  whispered  hoarsely. 

"You  know  why,"  he  said,  and  laughed,  and 
put  his  hand  upon  the  door. 

I  knew  and,  sham  d,  myself  I  tugged  at  the 
rope  of  hair  he'd  knotted  about  my  neck;  he 
watching  me  dully,  angrily  from  the  door.     But 
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my  coward  hands  fell  trembling,  and  I  threw 
myself  face  downward,  beating  my  head  upon 

the  floor. 

He  caught  me  up.     "  I'll  put  a  joug  upon  your 
neck  and  chain  the  iron  collar  to  the  wall,"  he 

threatened. 

"Do!"  1  taunted.     "And  I'll  turn  and  turn 
and  twist  in  it  till  it  choke  the  life  in  me." 

But  he  did  not  hear;  he  had  gone. 

One  night  as  he  lay  fast  in  sleep  I  rose  and 
stole  the  great  two-edged  ■     ^rd  that  killed  my 
father,  from  his  side.     Firm  I  grasped  its  hilt 
of  bronze  and  silver  and  bent  over  and  marked 
the  spot  where  was  the  heart  that  filled  and 
lifted  the  mighty  sails  of  his  chest;    the  black, 
bold  heart  that  stole  me  from  my  Mother,  the 
fierce,  hot,  were-wolf  heart  that  kept  me,  though 
tugging,  tearing  from  him.     But  I  bent  too  long. 
He  opened  sullen  eyes  and  saw  me  there  and, 
blazing  with  his  rage,  started  up.     Yet,  almost 
in  that  instant,  he  lay  down  again,  tore  open  the 
shirt  that  covered  him  and,  snarling  up  at  me, 
said,  "Strike,  Wolfkin!" 

I  struck.     Dazed,  shaken,  panting,  I  scarce 

had   strength,  but   lifted   it  — did   he   think  I 

would  not,  dared  not  ?  —  and  plunged  it  down. 

And  with  just  a  swift  turn  of  his  iron  wrist,  the 

Berserk  jarred  my  hand  and  the  sword  flew 
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from  me,  burying  its  sharp  tooth  in  the  ship's 
black  beams. 

And    then    he    laughed.     Great    Thor,    he 
laughed  and  pulled  me  down  to  him! 

I  swore  I  would  not  live,  but  Oh,  the  life  in 
me  held  fast!  I  swore  I  would  not  eat  and  lay 
for  days  in  fevered  half-stupor,  craving  food  and 
refusing  it.  And  Sweyn  watched  me,  furious, 
helpless  in  his  might.  And  yet,  and  yet  1  ate, 
forced  thereto  by  something  weak,  yet  stronger 
than  the  Berserk  himself  or  my  hate  of  him. 
He  said  no  word  when  he  saw  me  drink  at  last 
from  the  bowl  set  before  me,  but  I  heard  the 
mighty  breath  he  drew  as  one  who  gets  relief. 
And  when  his  eyes  met  mine  before  he  went  that 
day,  I  saw  he  knew  why  it  was  I  needs  must  live. 

The  child  came  on  a  day  when  the  ship's 
deck  was  a-wash  with  blood.  Above  were 
shouts  and  battle-cries  and  crashing  tumult  of 
war-mad  men.  \et  when  it  gave  a  little  cat- 
like cry,  it  drowned  all  other  noise.  My  ears 
went  humming  deaf,  and  something  rose  within 
me  like  a  flood,  rocking  my  heart  to  tenderness. 
But  it  gave  no  other  cry.  \Mien  Sweyn  came 
down  at  night,  it  lay  there  dead,  and  I  near  dead 
beside  it. 

He  lifted  me  and  held  me  up  and  gave  me  drink 
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and  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  my  face.     And 
though  weak  I  was  as  death,  I  turned  me  from 

his  hand. 

"Still  hate  —  eh,  Woifkin?"  he  growled,  but 

held  me  there. 

"Still  hate,"  I  whispered,  though  I  scarce 

could  speak. 

Through  my  shut  eyes  I  felt  his  sullen  gaze 
upon  me.  "My  brother  Raud  had  a  wife," 
he  said  slowly,  "he'd  taken  from  a  yeoman  he'd 
slain  in  battle.  She  fought,  too,  for  a  time. 
She  —  when  Raud  was  slain,  she  slew  herself 
and  fell,  smiling,  dead  over  his  body." 

T  could  not  speak.  I  heard  his  voice  as  in  a 
cave  of  waters,  yet  knew  that,  had  I  strength 
to  more  than  breathe  I'd  laugh  at  him,  a  laugh 
of  bitter  scorn  and  hate. 

"'Tis  joy  in  battle,"  he  spoke  again,  "to  beat 
a  strong  arm  down.  'Tis  greater  joy  to  meet  the 
arm  that  can't  be  beaten  down.  Two  warriors 
finding  their  strength  matched,  cry  truce.  Wolf- 
kin,  and  —  and  love  instead  of  hate." 

I  looked  up,  wondering,  and  met  his  eyes. 
"For  myself,"  he  said  then,  bending  down, 
"I  have  no  relish  for  the  Raud's  wives;  'tis 
victory  too  easy  won.  But  ...  I  like 
you,  Woifkin,  for  the  wolf  in  you.  If  Sweyn 
the  Mighty  had  been  cursed  by  troll-witches 
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and  bom  woman,  he  might  have  been  a  woman 
such  as  you." 

I  shivered  from  his  arms  and,  though  I  was 
far  too  weak  to  struggle,  he  let  me  go.  But  he 
stood  a  moment  longer  there  beside  me. 

"Lie  by,  get  strength.  You're  white  and 
cold  as  fog,"  he  said.  "I'll  wive  you,  Wolfkin, 
take  you  back  to  land.  Give  you  my  house  to 
keep  in  Oslo.  I'll  — I'll  be  rough  no  more. 
You  shall  obey  as  wives  do  for  love  of  doing 
their  lord's  will.  You  shall  hold  my  treasure  — 
here!"  He  stripped  his  arms  of  golden  coils 
and  threw  them  in  my  lap.  I  did  not  even  look. 
"And  you  shall  have  sons  who  will  live,"  he  said, 
and  bent  and  touched  my  cheek.  "And  to  lay 
them  in,  aye,  you  shall,  Wolfkin,  you  shall  have 
that  cradle  Truls  laughed  about,  in  which  once 
you  swung,  for  your  babies.  I,  Sweyn,  will 
fetch  it  for  you." 

My  head  hidden  in  my  hands  I  had  listened, 
dull  and  cold  till  now.  But  now,  though  I  had 
thought  my  heart  so  hard,  so  bitter  brimming  it 
had  not  room  for  memories,  I  saw  again  —  after 
all  these  months  of  hate  —  I  saw  my  cradle 
swinging  in  my  father's  house  of  hemlock  logs 
that  held  within  its  snug  one  room  all  of  every- 
thing that  lived  I  loved.  And  I  saw  my  Mother's 
face. 
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'Twas  not  his  words  —  'twas  not  his  tone, 
'twas  not  his  hand's  strange,  hesitating  touch  that 
did  it.  It  was  the  dead  hand  of  the  child  that 
had  tendered  me  and  tugged  at  me  still,  that 
had  opened  up  my  heart  and  bade  me  remember. 

Lying  there  under  his  eyes,  I  wept;  sobbed  and 
sobbed  and  shook.  He  had  not  seen  my  tears. 
At  night-time  when  he  slept  I'd  cry;  and  in  the 
day  when  I  did  not  fear  his  coming,  I  could  sob 
out  the  rage  and  shame  within  me.  But  never 
where  his  eyes  might  see  and  gloat  upon  me  — 
never!  I'd  bite  my  lips  till  the  salt  blood  came, 
or  tear  my  palras  with  finger-nails  till  the  pain 
steadied  me,  but  he  had  not  seen  me  whimper. 

.  .  .  Till  now.  And  now,  I  did  not  care 
for  hate  or  pride  or  shame  or  even  vengeance. 
I  did  not  care  for  anything  on  earth,  save  that  I 
craved,  I  hungered  for  my  Mother's  face. 

'Twas  that  that  kept  me  to  the  earth,  that  long- 
ing. For  now  that  Death  was  ready,  waiting, 
I  would  not  die,  but  lay  there  sick  and  still  and 
mortal  faint,  deaf  and  blind  to  all  about  me, 
'most  senseless,  scarce  alive.  The  thing  that 
lived  was  the  dogged  hope  of  seeing  her. 

I  knew,  though,  when  they  turned  the  ship's 
prow  north.  Sweyn  carried  me  ashore  and 
laid  me  in  his  house  at  Oslo  .and  brought  wise 
women  to  doctor  me.     Free  from  the  ceaseless 
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rocking  of  the  ship,  I  slept.  And  when  I  waked 
he  'vas  gone.  I  stretched  a  full,  free  length 
then  in  his  bed  —  he  was  gone !     He  was  gone ! 

My  head  was  shorn,  my  strength  was  low,  my 
step  uncertain  when  I  walked  again.  Sweyn's 
house  is  big  and  grand,  and  before  it  is  a  meadow 
gay  with  strange  flowers,  and  behind,  a  moun- 
tain. The  summer  air  is  sweet  and  soft  in  these 
south  fjords;  the  place  was  quiet  for  the  war  had 
hurried  northward.  In  Oslo  were  left  but 
women  and  young  thralls.  With  Kark,  the 
house-woman's  son,  I  roamed  about  and  gained 
in  strength  and,  as  I  gained,  the  hope  grew  with 
me  that  had  kept  me  alive;  till  one  day,  as  he 
slept,  1  stole  the  boy's  smock,  his  cloak  and 
sandals  and  his  tolle  knife,  and  at  dawn  my 
face  was  set  northward. 

It's  a  weary  way  from  Oslo  to  Trondelag. 
Awhile  I  walked.  Awhile  I  helped  a  drover 
with  his  flock.  A  fisherman  took  me  across  the 
Folden.  Once  I  came  so  close  to  the  red  trail 
War  leaves  behind,  I  could  see  a  smoking 
harbour  and  the  vikings'  long  black  ships,  their 
prows  whetted  like  the  beaks  of  birds  of  prey. 
Inland  then  I  struck,  though  it  doubled  the 
weary  way.  At  Ullingsvarig  I  worked  in  a 
farmer's  field.  At  Vang  I  tended  Gaffer  Toke's 
pigs.     At  Loeradal  I  lay  in  fever,  footsore  and 
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sick.  But  there  the  girls  of  the  saeters  heard  my 
tale  and  petted  me,  and  tended  me.  Sometimes 
at  night  even  now  I  dream  I  hear  again  the  sound 
of  their  loohrs  calling  the  cattle,  and  the  beasts* 
bells  jangling  as  they  come  for  their  salt  the 
saeter  girls  feed  them  from  horns  full  at  their 
belts.  When  I  mended,  they  ^ent  me  across 
Sogne  Fjord  with  a  sack  of  flat  barley  bread  and 
goats*  cheese  and  wild  berries.  Sun  More  was 
trembling  with  the  nearness  of  the  warring  jarls. 
*Twas  here  one  morning  near  the  shore  I  thought 
I  heard  my  brother  Beowulf's  horn,  the  horn  he 
could  blow  as  could  none  other  and,  despite  my 
fear,  I  crept  close  and  closer  till  I  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Jarl  Vagn's  fierce  men,  skulking  up 
the  coast  all  the  way  from  Jomsborg,  where 
they  let  no  women  live,  from  Wens  and  Jutland 
to  help  us  fight  the  men  of  Gothland.  One 
they  called  Torben  bound  my  hands  and  carried 
me  before  his  lord.  He  questioned  me  and  I 
told  him  all  I'd  seen  —  more;  in  the  beach  sand 
I  marked  with  my  staff  the  harbor  of  the  Nid  as 
one  sees  it  from  the  hill  upon  which  stands  our 
house,  and  the  runway  "nd  cliffs  beneath.  They 
kept  me  then  for  guide  hen  they  should  land. 
I  begged  for  leave  to  see  if  it  was  truly  Beowulf's 
horn  I'd  heard  on  the  far  side  of  the  headland 
I'd  started  to  cross.    But  Torben  only  laughed 
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and  swore  that  if  men  of  the  north  had  indeed 
crept  down  that  far,  it  was  to  search  for  them, 
the  Jomsvikings,  their  allies,  whom  they'd  find 
in  time. 

"Reason  the  more,"  I  cried  to  Torben  when  he 
led  me  from  the  Jarl's  tent,  "to  meet  them  sooner. 
Let  me  go  —  I  pray  you,  let  me  go.  If  it  be 
Beowulf  I'll  guide  him  to  you,  but 
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Or  if  it  be  not  Beowulf,"  he  cried  out  sternly, 
"you'll  guide  him  too.  Enough!  Your  tongue, 
boy,  smacks  too  strongly  of  the  south.  Take 
care!" 

I  stood  in  dumb  amaze  staring  at  him.  It 
might  be  true;  a  year  I'd  lived  with  Gothlanders, 
hearing  only  their  speech.  Had  my  ears  played 
me  false  and  tempted  me  to  mock  the  lowland 
tonpue?  Then,  they  took  me  for  a  spy!  Yet 
even  so,  their  course  was  northward,  toward 
Trondelag  and  home. 

Many  times  that  day,  as  we  sailed  north  and 
northward,  I  felt  wild  Torben's  eyes  upon  me. 
But  they  were  kind,  though  keen  — too  kind, 
for  soon  I  feared  their  keenness  had  pierced  the 
smock  that  covered  me,  and  bared  my  secret. 
I  shrank  before  him,  and  I  thought  he  saw  that, 
too.  But  over  on  the  verge  of  sea  and  sky  that 
night  the  Goths'  ships  sailed,  black,  square- 
sailed,  a  jQock  of  big,  long  cruel  buzzard-hawks. 
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The  Jomsvikings'  boats  hugged  the  mists  off 
shore,  and  none  dared  speak  or  hardly  stir;  the 
rowers  bound  their  smocks  about  their  oars 
and  like  ghosts  we  hurried  softly,  fearing  to  stay 
and  fearing  to  go,  yet  hastening  for  all  that, 
north  and  ever  north  where,  every  now  and 
then  in  the  frosty  fog,  Torben,  whose  boat  led, 
seemed  io  see  the  Tronders'  fleet  coming  down 
to  meet  a  id  convoy  us. 

He  never  took  his  eyes  from  otT  that  wet  haze 
we  sailed  into;  his  men's  eyes  followed  his  as 
hounds  take  scent  from  a, sharper  sense;  and  I, 
too,  looked  and  looked.  And  all  we  saw  was 
white,  dank  mist  and  fog  and  fog. 

So  cold  I  was  and  numbed,  so  stiff  from  crouch- 
ing there,  straining  ever  into  the  dense  whiteness, 
I  scarce  could  rise  at  last  when  Torben  spoke, 
bidding  me  come  to  where  he  stood  well  in  the 
prow  and  see  if  my  eyes  could  pierce  the  fog, 
could  find  the  shore  and  know  the  place  we  were. 

Forward  I  crawled  to  where  he  stood  rigid  by 
the  mast.  He  swore  at  me  under  his  breath  and 
bade  me  hasten.  So  I  ran  and,  stumbling  over 
the  wet  deck,  fell  full  against  him.  And  then  I 
knew  he  knew,  for  he  glanced  sharp  at  me  and 
then  laughed  low  and  satisfied  into  my  very 
eyes,  till  I  grew  red.  And  he  kept  me  beside 
him,  and  often  while  I  looked,  as  I  was  bid. 
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toward  the  north,  I  needs  must  turn  for  the  feel 
of  his  hot  eyes  upon  me. 

*Twas  when  we  heard  the  surf  pounding  on 
shore  and  the  fog  lifted,  Ihut  he  left  his  watch  and 
himself  took  the  rudder  from  the  steersman's 
hands.  And  me  he  would  have  beside  him  still 
back  there,  he  said,  to  tell  him  of  the  rocks. 
The  sea  was  like  a  hungry  hound;  between  its 
cruel,  jagged  fangs  —  the  rocks  —  his  wave- 
tongues  licked  and  fanned,  running  swiftly  in 
and  out.  We  held  our  breath  and  half  the  rowers 
dropped  their  oars,  while  still  the  tall  high  prow 
swam  slowly,  slowly  northward. 

So  close  the  danger,  so  sharp  my  fear,  I  had 
forgot  the  lust  in  Torben's  eyes,  till  of  a  sudden 
I  felt  his  hot  hand  upon  me.  And  then  the 
jagged  rocks  seemed  soft  and  kindly,  and  the 
cruel,  playing  tongues  of  foam  became  my 
friends.  I  tore  away  from  him  as  from  the 
evil  Loki  himself  and,  flying  to  the  stern, 
balanced  there  a  second  only  before  phmging 
into  the  sea. 

I  felt  the  ice-cold  breath  of  Ran,  the  enchant- 
ress, who  pulls  men  and  ships  down,  down  to 
her  sea-deep  hell.  I  felt  the  sting  of  the  wound 
upon  my  shoulder  where  a  spear  had  struck  me. 
1  heard  the  rushing  of  waters  in  my  ears  and 
thought   it  sounded   like   my   Mother's   loom. 
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But  as  long  as  I  could  bear  it,  I  swam  under  the 
waves  that  hid  me  from  the  eyes  of  Torben. 

He  saw  me,  though,  when  at  last  I  rose  for  air, 
and  I  saw  him,  too,  throw  off  his  cloak  to  plunge 
in  after  me.  But  then,  just  then,  a  signal-fire 
from  shore  shone  out,  and  then  another  and 
another  war-eye,  all  along  the  coast.  The 
pirates  sent  out  their  battle-cry  and,  every  rower 
at  his  oar,  their  ships  sped  northward. 

Long,  long  days  I  spent  a-drowning.  Again 
and  again  I  died,  only  to  know  death  still  before 
me.  I  cried  to  my  Mother's  face  that  pleaded 
with  me,  urged  me,  prayed  me  to  effort,  that 
I  could  no  more.  And  yet  I  swam  and  laboured, 
and  shivered  and  ceased  and  struggled  and  swam 

again. 

The  old  fisherman  that  found  me  stretched  on 
Moster's  sands,  the  gulls  and  eiders  all  about  me, 
thought  me  dead.  Perhaps  I  was  and  Tronde 
soil  gave  life  again  to  me.  Then  when  I  breathed, 
the  old  man  carried  me  to  his  hut  and  buried 
me  beneath  the  sacks  of  eider  feathers  heaped 
therein.  He  stirred  his  fire  till  it  roared  and 
gave  me  hot  mead  to  drink,  and  I  burned  as  I 
lay  there,  and  sweated,  and  wept  for  joy  at 
hearing  Tronde  speech  and  breathing  Tronde 
air.  And  then  I  slept  —  or  he  thought  I  did, 
for  he  left  me  there  and  went  to  tend  his  nets. 
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And  then  I  crawled  from  out  my  nest  and  dried 
my  clothes  and  put  them  on  again  and  stole 
wii^hout. 

Weak  I  was,  most  spent,  but  could  I  wail? 
By  listening  hard  I  could  hear  the  rush  of  Lier- 
fossen  —  the  falls  of  Lier  that  hurls  itself  from 
off  the  ledge  where  I  have  often  climbed  and  seen 
far  below,  nestling  down  into  t^  loving  earth, 
the  dear,  dear  little  box  of  logs  where  I  was  born, 
with  its  sodded  roof  where  pansies  grow,  its 
great  oak  door,  its  hovering  roof  with  the  smoke 
rising  softly  through  the  heaven-hole  from  the 
fire,  over  which  the  bubbling  kettle  swings  from 
its  great  beam,  obedient  to  my  Mother's  hand. 

All  day,  as  I  toiled  toward  it,  I  saw  it  before 
me  in  my  fancy.  I  begged  a  bit  of  flat  bread 
from  a  farmer's  wife,  but  the  woman  within 
eyed  me  distrustfully  and,  throwing  me  the  food, 
bade  me  begone.  No  man  I  saw,  not  one, 
upon  the  road.  The  war-arrow  had  been  stuck 
in  every  door  and  battle  had  drained  the  country 
dry.  I  gnawed  hungrily  at  my  piece  and  hur- 
ried, limping,  on.  My  feet  grew  sore  and  my 
lamed  shoulder  stiff;  I  but  laughed  as  I  thought 
whose  hands  would  heal  them.  Oh,  those  ten- 
der, tender  mother-ha'ri  > !  The  tears  fell  down 
my  cheeks  as  I  ran,  and  yet  my  heart  was  smiling. 

She  would  be  alone  inside,  busy  plaitino"  at  her 
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loom,  so  she  would  not  hear  the  great  door  open. 
I  liked  it  best  so,  for  then  I  could  stand  —  I 
could  stand  for  just  one  long,  long  moment  look- 
ing in  upon  the  close  four  walls,  their  jomts 
clay-set,  that  had  held  us  all  so  snug;  the  long, 
broad  table  hewn  in  a  single  piece,  the  bench 
behind,  the  high  seat  in  the  middle;  the  great 
beam.,  laden  with  our  store;  the  shut-in  beds; 
the  gay,  deep-hearted  fire  on  the  hearth  with  its 
sweet  smell  of  burning  juniper  twigs;  my  cradle, 
my  cradle  swinging  gently  there  and  — my 
Mother  at  her  loom. 

In  all  the  toiling  time  I  spent  that  day  I  could 
not  see  beyond  this.     She  never  turned,  in  my 
fancy,  from  her  loom  to  see  me  there.     I  did 
not  see  her  face.     And  yet  I  was  content.     Con- 
tent.?»     My  heart  was  beating  with  a  joy  that 
almost  choked  me.     To  quiet  it  I  sat  down  by 
the  river  and  waited;  and  as  I  waited  there,  I 
heard  —  I  heard  the  sound  of  Old  Gorm's  mill. 
Would  he  take  me  now,  Gorm  the  Old,  and 
let  me,  if  I  was  humble  and  a  good,  hard-work- 
ing wife  to  him,  see  my  Mother  day  by  day; 
or  even,  if  I  bore  him  sons,  let  her  come  to  live 
in  his  strange  house  with  me? 

My  head  was  dizzy  when  I  rose,  but  I  ran 
now;  ran  and  ran,  holding  my  breath  as  I  passed 
Gorm's  mill;   past  Borglun's  farmhouse  where 
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Wolf  got  his  wife,  past  the  fields,  and  out  upon 
the  road  again  where  it  dips  to  the  sea. 

The  way  was  steep  from  here.  As  I  climbed 
wearily,  wearily,  I  scarce  could  keep  one  foot 
in  advance  of  the  other.  I  fell  upon  my  hands 
and  knees  and  crawled.  I  sat  awhile  and  sobbed 
for  strength.  I  cried  to  Frigge,  Odin's  wife, 
for  help,  and  swore  to  sacrifice  at  Yule.  And 
then  again  I  climbed.  The  way  was  long,  long, 
long.  I  could  not  see  why  it  should  be  so  long. 
It  seemed  I  must  get  sight  of  the  roof  from  this 
point  or  from  that.  And  yet  when  I  crept  on 
farther,  still  'twas  not  there,  'twas  not  there. 
I  broke  down  then  and  cried  and  called  upon 
my  Mother. 

"Mother  —  Motherkin!"  And  again  —"Oh, 
Motherkin!" 

I  should  not  see  the  home  first  as  I  had  seen 
it  in  my  fancy,  as  I  had  dreamed  it,  as  I  had 
longed,  heart-breaking  for  it;  but  I  could  bear 
no  more.  And  so  I  called  and  called  to  her  to 
come  and  take  me  up. 

She  did  not  answer.  She  did  not  come. 
Perhaps,  I  thought,  she  could  not  hear  my  call 
for  the  noise  of  the  waterfall.  And  yet,  and  yet 
my  heart  cried  out  to  me,  she  could  hear,  she 
must  have  heard,  she  —  she  would  hear  my 
voice  if  all  the  fossen  in  all  the  world  should  war 
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against  it ;  aye,  though  the  watchman  of  the  Gods 
should  blow  and  blast  upon  his  gjallar  hom! 

My  mouth  was  dry  when  I  reached  the  top. 
My  eyes,  too,  were  dry,  and  all  the  pain  and 
tired  fallen  from  me.  I  did  not  feel  my  body, 
my  heart  was  still  and  cold,  and  all  the  life  I 
had  was  just  to  look  —  to  look  upon  the  bare, 
scarred  spot  where  the  house  had  stood.  The 
great  God  Thor  had  sent  a  bolt  from  on  high, 
had  struck  and  wiped  it  all  away.  Where  the 
hearth  had  been,  there  was  a  mound  with  an 
urn  of  clay  and  four  gravestones  over  it.  On 
one  of  them  I  read  her  name  that  Wolf  had  cut. 

"I,  Wolf  the  son,  buried  in  this  hill  Gyda, 
wife  of  Wolf  the  father,"  it  said. 

I,  too,  said  it ;  said  it  over  and  over  as  I  walkc 
back  — down  the  hill,  cross  the  fields,  pas. 
Borglund's  shut  up  farmhouse  and  Old  Gorm's 
mill.  The  cries  of  battle  came  to  me  as  I  neared 
the  sea,  but  they  were  faint,  drowned  by  a  voice 
that  thundered  in  my  ears  — "Wolf  the  son 
buried  in  this  hill  Gyda,  wife  of  Wolf  the  father." 

Idly,  as  I  stand  upon  the  headland  I. look 
below.  The  high-prowed  Jomsvikings'  ships 
are  bound  each  to  each  with  ropes  of  linden  bark. 
Across  from  them  are  our  Tronder  boats.  And 
snarling,  biting  at  them  both,  the  Kong's  great 
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fleet.     Clouds  of  angry  arrows  twang  upon  them. 
Spears   and   battle-axes  fly.     Upon  the  bloody 
decks,  men  hew  and  strike  and  stab,  and  slip  and 
fall  and  rise  again.     And  the  dead  are  heaped 
high.     I  see  the  Jomsvikings  cut  the  ropes  that 
bind  them,  and  prepare  to  fly.     But  the  Kong's 
men  with  their  boat-hooks  hold  them  fast  till  Jarl 
Vagn  orders  their  prows  cut  off.     They  part 
then,  the  great  pirate  boats,  and  creep  crippled 
off.     And  even  then  the  Berserker  leap  from 
out  their  ships  to  the  vikings*  decks  and  fight 
them   there.     Aye,   and   weapons   bite  in  their 
hands.     The  Tronder  boats  are  wrecked.     Our 
fjord  is  a  screaming,  reeking,  writhing  mass  of 
blood  and  battle.     I  see  a  Trondeler  seize  an 
anvil  and  dash  it  at  a  Berserk's  head,  crushing 
his  skull.     I  see  a  Berserk  slash  both  a  Joms- 
viking's  feet  from  under  him,  but    the    pirate 
fights  on   furiously,   standing,  tottering  on  his 
bloody  knees. 

Down  there,  down  there  is  Wolf,  and  the  Ber- 
serk Sweyn,  and  foul-eyed  Torben,  and  all  that 
living  know  me.  But  it  is  like  a  soft,  fogged 
dream.  I  have  no  fear,  I  have  no  feeling.  I 
know  no  want,  but  my  dry  lips  move  every  now 
and  then  to  say  over  the  rune  of  Wolf  the  son  and 
Gyda,  wife  of  Wolf  the  father. 
The  scream  of  rage  from  drowning  Wends, 
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whose  boats  are  afire,  comes  up  to  me,  and  I 
look  down  on  Torben*s  burning  ship.     'Tis  this, 
I  think,  that  draws  me  down  to  watch  it  closer. 
I  clamber  down  to  the  cliff.    To  fright  me, 
Truls  ran  down  it  once  at  topmost  speed  with 
me  clinging  to  his  shoulders.    But  I  can  go  but 
slowly.     So  His  all  done  by  the  time  I  touch  the 
sand.     The  beach  below  is  strewn  with  dead. 
Heaped  in  the  water  they  lie,  half  in,  half  out, 
the  tide  tugging  a^  them.     Over  by  the  great 
Kong's  tent,  the  victors  pile  the  bodies  of  the 
Goths  in  a  noble  viking  ship  they'll  bury  here 
and  raise  a  mound  upon.     And  sagas  will  be 
sung  of  these  the  Valkyrien  already  bear  to 
Odin's  hall.    But  even  in  the  forest  above  they 
lie.  Wends  and  Gothmen  and  Trondelers  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms,  as  though,  dead,  they'd 
waken  yet  to  finish  the  fight  in  Valhalla. 

There  are  others  searching  among  the  dead, 
but  I  have  no  heed  for  them.  'Tis  Wolf  I  sreek, 
hurrying  from  one  body  to  another,  lifting  a 
cloak  here,  a  helmet  there.  But  even  as  I  seek, 
my  Tacant  mind  forgets  the  one  I  look  for. 
Ther.>  are  living  lying  among  the  dead.  I  move 
from  one  to  other,  giving  them  drink,  easmg 
them;  but  idly,  dully,  as  a  half-witted  shepherd 
helps  goats  o'ertaken  by  an  avalanche. 

And  still  dully,  cilmost  unknowing,  I  find  me 
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sitting  down  beside  one  of  these  who  breathes 
deep  and  quick.  Spent  he  seeris;  not  wounded 
sore,  but  mortal  weary  with  giving  blows  and 
taking  them.  I  lift  his  head  into  my  lap  and 
take  off  the  iron  helmet  from  his  matted,  long 
fair  hair.  And  his  face  looks  up  at  me — 
Sweyn's  face  with  strange,  unseeing  eyes. 

I  push  it  from  me.  But  the  air  has  brought 
him  life.  Like  a  dumb,  stubborn  dog  that 
knows  its  place  and  will  not  yield,  he  lays  his 
head  again  in  my  lap.  His  eyes  look  up  into 
mine,  blood-clotted,  weary,  done,  and  yet  like 
—  like  the  child's  eyes  that  died. 

"Wolfkin,"  he  mutters,  and  closes  them  again 
and  turns  his  mighty  head  this  way  and  that,  till 
it  rests  cradled  against  my  knee. 

And  so  —  I  leave  it  there. 


<«' 


'What  is  your  name ?"  he  asked  me. 

But  I  did  not  speak. 

"Your  name!"  he  said,  and  fumbled  at  his 
cloak's  bronze  buckle  at  the  throat. 

I  loosed  it. 

He  breathed  then  deep  and  free,  and  opened 
full  his  eyes  and  looked  up  at  me.  And  I  looked 
back,  and  murmured,  "Gyda." 

"  Gyda,  wife  of  Sweyn."    He  spoke  it  slowly. 

I  bent  my  head. 
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CAN  write,  you  know.  I  have  written 
poems  for  our  town  paper.  T.ould  you 
like  to  read  them?" 

Bowman  looked  up.  She  was  there  still, 
standing  by  his  desk,  a  slender,  open-eyed 
creature,  with  a  spray  of  peach  blossoms  rising 
and  falling  on  a  narrow,  childish  breast,  with 
the  crude  perfume  of  rusticity  about  her 
and — yes,  the  enveloping  glory  of  innocence, 
despite  the  direct  look  of  her  eyes  and  the  per- 
sistence with  which  she  had  fought  her  way  to 
him  and  refused  now  to  be  discouraged. 

"There's  nothing,  I  tell  you  —  nothing  for 
you,"  the  city  editor  repeated  impatiently. 

He  twitched  his  green  shade  to  a  pugnacious 
angle  and  deliberately  turned  his  back  upon  her. 
He  was  a  heavy-faced,  black  mustached  hunter 
of  news  and  driver  of  men.  He  hated  a  weak- 
ling when  it  was  masculine,  and,  if  he  could, 
he  would  have  persecuted  anything  in  petticoats, 
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rather  than  weaken  his  staff  and  make  himself 
ridiculous  by  accepting  what  he  called  the  pre- 
vailing contemptible  fashion  of  freak  femmmity 
as  legitimate  journalism.  ^^ 

*'  I  don't  see  why  you  won't  give  me  a  chance, 
the  girl  said,  appealingly. 

The  office  boy,  peeping  in  just  then,  half 
apprehensive  for  his  own  safety  since  he  had 
permitted  this  applicant  to  evade  him,  yet 
betraying  a  malicious  delight  that  so  unsuspect- 
ing a  lamb  should  make  straight  for  the  lion  s 
jaws,  saw  Bowman  lift  his  head  suddenly. 
Upon  the  city  editor's  face  there  had  come  an 
expression  very  like  that  which  lighted  his  own 

small,  impish  face. 

"A  — hem!"  Bowman  cleai  his  throat 
deliberately.  "I  believe  1  will.  Miss -eh—. 
Since  you  are  so  determined,  I  believe  I  will 
give  you  a  chance.  There's  to  be  a  big  funeral 
to-day.  Senator  Hollings  worth,  you  know, 
millionaire,  politician,  philanthropist,  old  family 
—  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Suppose" —he  passed 
his  hand  over  his  smiling,  bitter  mouth  — 
"  suppose  you  get  me  the  names  of  all  who  attend. 
Miss  —  eh  —  Peachblossoms." 

A  stifled  titter  came  from  the  office  boy  before 

he  rushed  to  finish  his  laugh  outside.     He  knew 

hat  detail  well;  it  was  a  stock  pons  asinorum 
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of  the  profession.  There  were  others  orer  which 
the  unnt  might  be  made  to  stumble  and  fall, 
but  this  was  Bowman's  favourite.  He  had 
never  yet  presented  it  to  a  woman,  however. 

The  girl  bent  clear,  childish  eyes  upon  the 
man  at  the  desk,  gravely,  gratefully.  "Thank 
you,  sir,  I  will.  My  name  is  Pettinelli,  though 
—  Blanche  Pettinelli,"  she  added  distinctly. 

She  turned  then  and  walked  composedly, 
primly,  out  of  the  room. 

Bowman's  grim  mouth  did  not  relax,  but 
above  his  angry,  dark  eyes  that  followed  her 
there  came  a  perplexed  frown.  No  novice  had 
yet  received  that  partic  'ar  detail  in  just  that 
way;  there  was  still  part  of  the  comedy 
unenacted. 

He  turned  again  to  his  desk  and  savagely 
thrust  his  blue  pencil  at  a  proof,  as  though 
merely  to  elide  were  not  sufficient;  he  wanted 
to  wound,  too,  the  thing  he  disapproved.  Then 
the  door  opened  and  again  she  stood  before 
him. 

"I  forgot  to  ask  you,  sir,'*  she  said  simply, 
"how  shall  I  get  the  names?" 

A  sneer  of  satisfaction,  which  he  did  not  try 
to  hide,  bent  Bowman's  black  mustache  dow^n 
at  the  comers.  This  was  the  regulation 
procedure. 
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"You  will  station  yourself  at  the  cemetery 
gate,"  he  said  slowly,  "and  as  each  carriage 
comes  up  jump  in,  tell  the  mourners  you  come 
from  the  News  and  want  their  full  names. 
That's  all." 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  his  mocking 
tired  eyes,  like  black  stars  in  a  pool  of  leathery, 
wrinkled  skin,  met  hers  sarcastically.  But  no 
conception  of  his  attitude  could  have  come  to 
her,  i'or  she  stood  a  moment  longer,  as  though 
considering  the  means  he  suggested,  then  bent 
her  head.  "Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said  with 
provincial  politeness,  :»nd  went  out,  shutting  the 
door  behind  her. 

Bowman  threw  down  his  pencil  and  roared. 
The  sound  of  his  sardonic  laughter  brought 
the  office  boy  in  with  a  pretense  of  having  heard 
a  call,  and  the  two  laughed  together,  the  city 
editor  with  an  open-lunged  delight  in  his  joke, 
the  boy  discreetly  accompanying  him. 

They  laughed  again,  and  the  office,  with 
whom  the  joke  had  been  shared,  laughed  with 
them,  when  the  paper  went  to  press  that  night 
without  the  names  of  those  who  had  attended 
the  funeral  of  Senator  Andrew  Hollingsworth. 
And  they  laughed  even  more  heartily  when,  two 
days  later,  the  office  boy  piloted  the  girl  through 
the  local  room,  choosing  the  most  roundabout 
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route  to  Bowman's  office,  and  giving  the  staff 
an  indicating  wink  behind  her  back  that  betrayed 
her  identity. 

"Miss  Fleachblossoms,  sir,"  he  announced, 
throwing  Bowman's  door  wide  open  with  a 
significant  glance. 

Bowman,  who  had  been  sitting  listening  to 
his  star  reporter's  confession  of  utter  failure  in 
his  attempts  to  interview  the  sensational  mur- 
derer of  the  day,  looked  up  preoccupied  as  she 
entered,  his  black  brows  knitted  in  thought. 
In  his  intense  concentration  he  had  for  the 
moment  completely  forgotten  the  girl. 

"I  have  brought  you  the  names,  sir,"  she 
said  with  a  stiff  little  salutation  that  included 
Drake,  the  News*s  special  writer. 

"Names?"  repeated  Bowman.  "What 
names?    Oh,  Moses  in  Egypt!" 

He  looked  from  the  paper  she  had  laid  on 
the  desk  to  the  girl  standing  beside  it.  He  was 
weary  of  the  joke  —  even  her  getting  the  names 
was  not  a  unique  ending  to  it  —  and  his  mind, 
baffled  by  difficulties,  was  ceaselessly  searching 
for  a  way  to  get  the  thing  he  wanted,  a  pen  study 
of   Manlloyd,   the   murderer. 

"  Can't  you  bully  Shaw,  his  attorney,  Drake  ?" 
he  asked,  so  absorbed  that  it  required  more 
effort   to  notice   the  girl   than   to   ignore   her. 
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"Tell  him  we'll   roast   purgatory   out  of  him 

the  first  chance  he  gives  us.     Tell  him *' 

"Oh,  it  isn't  Shaw,"  Drake's  fine,  fastidious 
voice  broke  in,  irritated  by  the  rare  failure,  by 
Bowman's  obtuse  bludgeoning,  and  by  being 
made  witness  to  an  mdignity  lo  a  woman. 
"Shaw's  all  right.  He's  a  blackguard  — a 
burly  shyster  who's  playmg  the  case  for  all  the 
notoriety  he  can  get  out  of  it.  It's  the  man 
himself,  Manlloyd.  The  fellow's  head  is  turned 
by  the  attention  he  gets.  He  actually  is  so 
puffed  up  by  being  an  object  of  interest  thai  he 
can't  see  the  noose  that's  already  dangling 
over  his  head.  But  we  can  talk  it  over  later." 
He  rose,  glancing  at  the  girl,  who  stood  patiently 
waiting,  the  delicate  bloom  of  her  country-bred 
face  coming  and  going  as  she  listened,  open-eyed. 
"Eh  — what?  Oh!  Wliat  d'ye  bring  these 
things  to  me  now  for  ?"  the  city  editor  demanded 
of  the  girl,  with  an  intonation  that  was  almost 

a  blow. 

She  looked  down  on  him,  puzzled.  "  I  thought 
you  wanted  them,  sir.     Didn't  you  say " 

With  an  impatient  shove  Bcwman  pushed 
the  sheets  of  paper  into  the  waste-basket, 

"The  worms  have  begun  on  Hollingsworth 
by  this  time,"  he  growled.  "Suppose  you  get 
me  their  names." 
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Drake,  who  had  just  reached  the  door, 
stopped.  He  had  often  felt  like  kicking  his 
city  editor,  but  he  really  thought  he  was  about 
to  interfere  this  time,  when  the  girl's  voice  came 
to  him.  It  was  a  high,  clear,  immature  voice, 
pretty  and  delicate  as  the  fruit  blossom  she 
wore  at  her  belt  or  the  soft  radiance  of  her 
babylike  skin,  yet  subtly  lacking  the  modulation 
of  culture,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  the  flower  lacked 
perfume  and  the  face  lacked  soul. 

"You  mean  it  is  too  late?"  she  was  saying, 
unpenetrated  by  the  hard  significance  of  Bow- 
man's tone.  "I'm  sorry.  You  see,  sir,  I  could 
not  get  them  the  way  you  said,  so  I " 

With  an  unintelligible  mutter  that  might 
have  been  an  excuse  the  city  editor  got  up  from 
his  chair,  brushed  past  her  and  went  into  the 
next  room.  He  pulled  Drake  along  with  him 
and  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

After  half  an  hour  the  oflEice  boy  went  in  to 
her.  "Bowman's  gone  out,"  he  said,  eying 
her  with  contemptuous  curiosity. 

"Has  he?  Well,  I'll  wait,  then,"  she  said 
gently. 

The  boy  stared,  opened  his  mouth,  shut  it 
and  went  out  with  a  long  drawn  whistle. 

An  hour  later  he  came  in  again  to  say 
that    Mr.  Bowman    had    telephoned    that   he 
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would   not  be  back  for  a  week;  he  had  gone 
out  of  town. 

She  rose  regretfully  and  followed  him  out  into 
the  local  room,  remembered  there  that  she  had 
taken  with  her  an  illustrated  magazine  that  had 
lain  on  the  city  editor's  desk,  retraced  her  steps 
unguided  to  replace  it,  and  found  Bowman  just 
sitting  down  to  his  desk. 

"How  lucky,"  she  said,  smiling  faintly  down 
into  his  raging  eyes,  "that  I  came  back  to  bring 
back  the  magazine.  Did  you  miss  your  boat,  sir  ? 
What  do  you  think  I  would  better  do  next  ?" 

Her  insensibility  to  atmosphere  wrecked  the 
city  editor's  last  atom  of  self-control.     "I  think 

you'd  better  go  straight  to "    He  stopped 

suddenly.  Her  unsuspectmg,  waiting  eyes,  the 
innocent  fragility  of  her  face,  that  aura  of 
virginity  in  which  she  walked  as  in  a  protecting 
cloud  —  to  which  even  the  grossest  spirit  could 
not  be  blind  —  made  him  hesitate. 

" Oh,  go  on  the  Manlloyd  case,  for  all  I  care!" 
he  cried. 


n 

Eustace  Manlloyd,  making  his  entrance  into 
the  court-room,  the  hero  of  a  case  celebrated 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world,  paused 
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before  he  took  his  seat  between  h:s  lawyers  to 
meet,  or  rather  to  look  down  on,  the  eyes  fixed 
upon  him. 

He  was  familiar  with  them  all  by  now  —  the 
judge's  carefully  measured,  conscious  scrutiny; 
the  prosecuting  attorney's  unconcealed  aversion, 
as  though  he,  who  was  accustomed  to  handling 
reptiles,  had  found  one  here  that  even  his 
pioiessional  experience  could  not  make  him 
touch  -^allingly ;  his  own  lawyer's  affectation  of 
good  fellowship,  with  the  uneasy,  shifty  light 
that  played  behind  Tom  Shaw's  eyes;  the 
piercing  keenness  of  the  reporters*  gaze,  that 
strove  to  strip  him  bare,  to  peer  behind  the 
mask  of  bored  hauteur  his  face  had  learned  to 
wear;  and  the  fatigued,  complacent  light  in  his 
mother's  eyes,  as  the  vain,  affected  woman  drank 
in  each  morning  anew  the  intoxicating  draught 
of  notoriety  (Manlloyd  knew  she  counted  on 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  but  had  she  felt  as  sure  of 
an  unfavourable  verdict,  he  sometimes  wondered, 
would  she  have  relinquished  for  assurance  of  his 
safety  that  sense  of  importance  which,  since 
the  trial  began,  had  become  the  breath  of  her 
nostrils  ?) .  And  then  there  was  the  cynical,  good- 
tempered,  indifferent  glance  of  the  bailiffs,  the 
greedy  gaze  of  the  crowd,  the  fascinated  horror 
in  the  women's  eyes,  the  loathing  in  the  men's. 
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Though    incapable    of    analysis    in    words, 
Manlloyd  was  too  alert  not  to  feel  it  all.     It 
was  all  familiar,  yet  not  altogether  unpleasant 
at  this  stage,  for  Manlloyd  was   his   mother's 
son.     The    excitement,    the    preeminence     of 
his   position,   the   being  watched   and  courted 
and     written     about   and    photographed    and 
sketched;    the  sense  of  being  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  great  drama  revolved  the  whole  long 
day,  and  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week; 
the  shrewd  satisfaction  in  deceit,  the  impudent 
defying  of  authority,  the  consciousness  of  being 
pitted  against  the  world,  which,  through  respect 
for  its  own  forms  of  law  —  the  forms  by  means 
of  which  he  intended  to  go  free,  despite  it  — 
elevated  him,  if  only  temporarily,  to  a  pinnacle 
where  no  man's  hand  dared  touch  him,  though 
every  man's  hand  ached  to  get  at  him.     All 
this  Eustace  Manlloyd  felt.    It  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  greatness.    His  was  the   greatness 
of  infamy,  but  its  manifestations  differ  from 
the    other    sort    only    in    the    way    one  looks 
at   them    and,    given    an    oblique    vision,  the 
thing  looks  as  delectable  to  a  murderer  as  to 

a  martyr. 

A  martyr  — there  was  nothing  so  alien  to 
Manlloyd's  nature  as  this.  And  yet,  in  the 
rare  moments  when  confidence  deserted  him,  he 
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had  faced  the  improbable  alternative  of  con- 
viction; at  night  once  or  twice,  when  he  had 
waked  in  his  cell  and  missed  the  tense, 
upholding  strength  of  the  crowd,  the  court, 
and  the  warring  attorneys,  then  he  had  seen 
himself  sketchily,  vaguely  and  with  strong  dis- 
taste at  the  end,  drop  his  role  of  impudent 
defiance  for  this  other  gentler,  reproachfully 
holy  one. 

And  yet,  even  now,  as  he  turned  from  greet- 
ing his  mother  —  their  morning  caress  had 
become  as  studied  as  actors'  embraces  —  and 
faced  the  reporters'  table,  he  saw  himself  sud- 
denly, unreasonably  in  that  uncongenial  role. 
And  in  the  same  second  he  became  aware  of  a 
different  glance,  a  different  judgment,  a  different 
pair  of  eyes  to  meet. 

They  were  lucent,  shining,  gray  crystal  pools 
that  had  nothing  to  reflect,  for  behind  them 
was  a  soul  as  clear  and  shallow  as  glass, 
and  of  all  they  looked  upon,  by  virtue  of  their 
innocence,  they  saw  nothing  blacker  than  them- 
selves. They  were  bent  upon  him,  these 
clear,  credulous  eyes,  with  such  an  intensity 
of  impersonal  sympathy,  warming,  elevating, 
intoxicating  him,  that  Manlloyd  had  looked 
into  them  for  a  long  moment  before  they 
became   conscious   and   wavered.      And   even 
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then  it  seemed  to  be  only  because  a  reporter 
whose  name  Manlloyd  knew  to  be  Drake,  had 
deliberately  thrust  his  shoulder  between,  shut- 
tine  out  their  view.  „  ^  ,  ,  j 
"Why  do  you  stare  at  him  so ?"  Drake  asked 
the  girl  irritably.  Despite  his  horror  at  such 
an  experience  for  a  woman,  he  had  helped  her 
to  a  seat  beside  his  own  when  he  heard  her 
inquire  for  the  reporters'  table. 

«^i^y'»__she  stammered,  bhnkmg,  as 
though  the  suddenness  of  being  called  upon 
for  speech  had  staggered  her.  "Why -was 
I  staring?    Isn't  it  terrible?" 

He  looked  down  upon  the  shell-pmk  of  her 
childish  face,  with  its  quivering,  pointed  chm,  its 
thin,  sensitive  nose,  -nd  eyes  lifted  still  toward 
the  prisoner,  who  had  moved  his  chair  farther 
to  the  right  and  bent  forward,  watching  her 
curiously.    To  Drake  she  looked  repugnantly 
inhuman,  yet,  like  some  old-young  saint,  so 
detached  from  the  world,  so  medievally  ignor- 
ant  of  life,  so  capable  of  touching  pitch  yet 
miraculously  escaping  defilement,  so  adoringly 
trustful  and  confident  in  her  attitude  of  faith 
—  and  before  such  an  altar! 

"Have   you    read    any    of   the   evidence? 
Drake   asked.    A  confused  sense  of  helpless 
disgust  came  over  him. 
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"Of  the  awful  things  they  say  about  him  — 
you  don't  believe  them?  Think  how  terrible 
to  say  such  things  of  an  innocent  man!  And 
he's  so  young  —  so " 

The  reporter  turned  to  his  work;  but  in  a 
moment  he  had  put  down  his  pencil  again. 

"You  are  also  —  do  you  also  approve  — 
what  do  you  think  of  his  mother  ?  "  he  demanded. 

A  burning  blush  swept  in  an  agony  of  shame 
over  her  face. 

Her  wordless  repudiation  of  the  woman 
comforted  him:  there  was  something  so  loath- 
some about  innocence  such  as  this  joined  even 
by  a  common  sentiment  with  such  a  pervert 
as  Manlloyd. 

"That  mother  of  his  has  the  sort  of  spirit  to 
express  which  the  Orientals  invented  a  belief 
in  ghouls.  She'd  pick  her  son's  dead  bones 
if  there  were  money  or  notoriety  to  be  got  out 
of  it,"  he  growled. 

The  girl  beside  him  drew  in  her  breath,  as  at 
some  sharp,  internal  pain. 

"Doesn't  it,"  she  laid  a  timid  hand  for  a 
moment  on  the  edge  of  his  sleeve,  "doesn't 
it  make  you  long  to  do  something  —  something 
—  anything  to  make  up  to  him  for  it  ?  Don't 
you  feel  you  just  must?" 

Drake  looked  at  her.     In  a  second  he  had 
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mentally  marshalled  all  the  facts  to  lay  before 
her-  what  he  knew  about  this  man  and  had 
written,  what  he  knew  and  could  not  pnnt. 
Then  resolutely  he  turned  to  his  work.  There 
could  be  no  thoroughfare  between  such  a  mmd 

and  his  own.  ,     .  .,      j 

Yet  once,  toward  the  end  of  the  day,  an 
irritated  sense  of  her  helplessness  and  his  own 
responsibility  -  the  noblesse  oblige  of  superior 
craftsmanship  oward  inexperience  —  prompted 
him  to  speak  again  to  her.  .     .„  ,        ,     , 

"  What  line  are  you  going  to  take  ?  he  asKea 
kindly  "I  write  a  general  sort  of  story,  you 
know,'  covering  the  whole  thing.  There's  a 
shorthand  report  that  goes,  besides.  Don  t 
you  think  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  specialize  ? 
You  might  roast  the  mother.  Show  up  her 
vanity,  her  absurd  airs  of  ladyhood  on  such  a 
stage,  her  incredible  enjoyment,  eh  ? 

She     shuddered.       "Oh,     I     couldn  t,     I 
couldn't!"  she  gasped. 

He  looked  from  her  trembling  lips  to  the 
paper  before  her.     She  had  not  written  a  line 

Drake  gathered  up  his  notes  and  left  he 
court-room.  He  had  an  indefinable,  troubled 
consciousness  of  dissatisfaction.  But  he  shook 
it  off,  as  he  took  a  car  to  the  office,  his 
mind  busy  with   preliminarj^    arrangement   of 
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his  material.  Nor  did  he  think  again  of  the 
girl  till  Bowman,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  came 
into  his  room  late  that  night  with  some  pages 
of  copy  in  his  hand,  a  demoniac  delight  in 
his  eye  and  a  voice  that  was  husky  with  sar- 
donic laughter. 

"Let  me  read  it  to  you,  Drake.  It*s  the 
richest  thing  I've  come  across  in  all  my  life. 
Oh,  you've  just  got  to  listen.  I'm  a  regular 
ancient  mariner  since  I  hopped  on  to  this.  No, 
I  don't  care  whether  you  get  through  by  twelve 
or  by  doomsday.  I've  read  it  to  every  man  :n 
the  office  and  I'm  not  glutted  yet.  Just  listen 
to  this.  It  is  simply  yet  chastely  headed,  you 
will  observe,  'Eustace  Manlloyd  is  innocent  of 
the  murder  of  his  boy  friend.'  What  d'ye 
think  of  that  for  a  healthy  topic  for  a  sane 
mind?" 

Drake  did  not  think.  He  listened  while  his 
chief  read  the  article,  with  many  chuckling 
interpolations,  with  a  workmanlike  distaste  for 
its  crudity  and  clumsiness  as  well  as  a  sarcastic 
eye  for  its  effect  upon  his  hearer. 

"You  see,  she  sent  it  in  as  a  lady  star  should," 
Bowman  said,  when  his  laughter  had  subsided, 
"  with  a  note  saying  she  would  call  for  the  money 
to-morrow.  How'd  she  guess  we  were  going 
to  run  it?" 
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"Run  it!**  exclaimed  Drake  incredulously. 

"Why,  of  course,  my  dear  sir.  I'll  have  it 
rewritten  and  run  as  a  contribution  —  letters 
from  the  people,  you  know  —  a  girl's  view  of 
the  case,  signed  Teachblossoms.*  It'll  make 
a  hii,  it's  so  asinine.  Tl  e  only  danger  is  that 
we  may  be  accused  of  faking  it  —  it's  too 
impossible;  or  a  mob  may  wreck  the  office  to 
show  what  becomes  of  papers  that  print  pro- 
Manlloyd  stufiF.  You  can't  tell  what  it  might 
lead  to.  Anyway,  it'll  attract  attention,  I  prom- 
be  you." 

It  did. 

In  the  court  room  the  next  day  the  girl,  with 
a  bit  of  pale  ink,  paper-like  blossom  stuck 
stiffly  in  her  s  rtwaist,  was  a  target  for  every 
eye.  Drake,  too,  looked  at  her  as  she  sat 
beside  him  with  a  mingling  of  disgust  and 
astonishment.  Yet  she  appeared  as  unconscious 
of  his  regard  as  of  that  of  the  court  room  habitu^, 
who  whispered  of  her  to  one  another,  with  that 
knowledge  of  the  phrase  that  fits  imspeakable 
things  that  men  learn  whose  daily  life  is  passed 
among  abnormalities.  Evidently  her  mind,  a 
blank,  waxen  plate,  was  capable  of  retaining 
but  one  image,  that  of  a  slight,  stooped  youth 
with  deep  set,  inscrutable  eyes;  thick  lips  form- 
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ing  a  beardless,  sneering,  sensual  mouth;  a 
clever,  dominating  ncse;  a  broad,  high  fore- 
head, and  a  superb  carriage  of  the  head  that 
lent  itself  admirably  to  the  haughty  pose  Man- 
lloyd  had  adopted. 

The  head  bent,  though,  as  Drake's  eyes 
followed  the  girl's  —  bent  unmistakably  and 
graciously  in  her  direction,  as  a  prince's  (^although 
a  princeof  criminals)  might  toward  one  whose  loy- 
alty has  been  proved.  It  was  an  acknowledgment, 
insanely  egotistic,  but  as  confident  of  conferring 
distinction  as  though  a  coronet  were  set  on  that 
long,  oddly  shaped  head  where  the  light  brown 
hair  grew  fine  and  straight. 

And,  like  a  Jacobite  whom  the  royal  martyr's 
condescension  doubly  thrills,  with  reverent  pity 
as  well  as  loyalty,  the  girl  received  the  salutation. 
The  red  ribbon  of  humility  and  pride  flamed  in 
her  cheeks  and  the  jewels  of  her  eyes  shone 
dazzling  as  a  decoration. 

Drake  looked  down  upon  her.  He  had  a 
sensation  akin  to  nausea.  He  could  no  more 
continue  to  sit  beside  her  than  he  could  bear 
to  be  r»laced  at  Manlloyd's  very  t.  k)w.  He 
gathered  his  papers,  rose  and  changed  hb 
seat.  And  although  his  impulsive  action  was 
remarked  by  half  of  those  present,  she  did  not 
notice  it. 
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When  the  reporters  filed  back  into  the  court- 
room after  the  noon  intermission,  past  the  table 
where  ♦he  prisoner  sat,  every  one  of  them  saw 
a  wilted  spray  of  peach  blossoms  in  his  hand. 


Ill 


"Miss  Peachblossoms,  sir/'  announced  the 
office  boy. 

Bowman  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  reached 
out  his  hand  to  the  girl  and  handed  her  to  the 
chair  he  hurriedly  placed.  Upon  his  sallow, 
strong  face  a  smile,  as  rare  as  it  was  triumphant, 
played. 

"  You've  seen  him,  then  —  youVe  had  an 
interview  with  Manlloyd?'*  he  questioned 
eagerly. 

"Yes,  sir."  She  was  as  unmoved  by  his 
cordiality  as  she  had  been  oblivious  to  the 
brutality  of  his  first  reception  of  her.  "He 
said  he  wanted  to  thank  me  for  my  letter  to  the 
News." 

"Great!"  The  city  editor  rubbed  his  hands 
together.  Satisfaction  shone  in  his  sardonic 
eyes  and  he  looked  upon  her  with  that  almost 
tender  brooding  which  marked  the  apogee  of 
News  reporters'  careers.     "And  Drake  insisted 
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he  was  clever:  oo  lever  to  lie  bamlwozled! 
Il*«<  the  beat  of  my  life!"  He  gazed  ardently, 
admiringly,  yet  impersonally,  at  her.  "Great!" 
he  repeated,  "great!" 

The  girl  returned  his  gaze,  a  faint  line  of 
perplexity  appearing  between  her  large,  wonder- 
ing eyes. 

"But  he  is  clever,"  she  said  in  her  deliberate, 
high  tones.  "He  is  very  clever;  the  cleverest 
young  man  in  the  world,  I  think." 

Bowman's  quick  frown  of  disapproval  passed 
quickly  in  the  sunshine  of  his  satisfacHon. 

"But  not  so  clever  as  a  clever  young  woman 
—  eh?  Is  that  what  you  mean?"  he  chuckled, 
"Well,  you  fooled  me  with  that  modest  daisy 
way  of  yours  all  right,  and  I've  been  in  the 
businep,  ^"c  liv  \ears;  I  don't  wonder  you  took 
him  ir  Bnt  }>  (ju.n^ht  'a'  been  on  his  guard.  I 
hadn'^  :  t«  tai'.'i:  v.,  I'  se  but  the  chance  of  picking 
up  a  crackajack;  '    's  got  his  neck  to  look  after." 

She  had  lo  >  '.  uncomprehending,  but  her 
face  cleared  a,t  his  last  words. 

"You  think,  too,  then,  that  it  would  hurt 
him,"  she  asked,  "to  have  it  printed?" 

"It'll  hang  him  —  properly  done.  Of  course 
he'll  hang  anyway,  in  time,  but  put  the  right 
tone  in  this  and  it'll  fix  things." 

"Yes.     That's  what  I  thought.     That's  what 
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I  told  the  reporter  that  you  sent  after  me.  He 
said  I'd  better  see  you  first.  But  of  course 
you  know  I'm  not  going  to  write  it.'* 

"What!"  Bowman  jumped  from  his  chair. 
"What  are  you,  anyway?"  he  demanded 
savagely. 

She  had  started  at  his  exclamation,  and 
she  looked  up  at  hira  now,  standing  over  her, 
with  a  childish  shrinking. 

"What  —  am  I ?"  she  repeated,  puzzled.  "I 
don't  understand." 

"What's  your  game?"  he  demanded  angrily. 
"Is  it  money?  Are  you  thinking  of  selling  to 
the  highest  bidder?  All  the  papers  in  town 
put  together  can't  offer  you  so  much  that  I 
won't  double  it." 

"Do  you  think  —  do  you  mean,"  she  said, 
rising  horror-struck,  "that  I  would  hurt  him 
for  money?" 

A  gasp  of  rage  and  bewilderment  held  the 
city  editor  dumb  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
threw  up  his  hands. 

"I  give  it  up,"  he  said  weakly.  "What  do 
you  want  ?  You  can  have  anything.  But  I've 
got  to  have  that  interview." 

"To  publish?"    Her  slim,  prim  little  figure 
stiffened.     "I  will  never  write  it  for  you." 
But  you  will!"  he  returned  quickly. 
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"You  could  kill  me  first!'*  she  said  with  tense, 
big-eyed  simplicity. 

He  looked  at  her,  baflfled  by  her  literalness, 
by  the  determination  that  had  drained  the 
blood  from  her  face  and  left  it  white  and  drawn. 

"Sit  down  a  moment."  He  motioned  her 
back  to  her  chair  and  went  into  the  adjoining 
room.    When  he  returned  he  left  the  door  open 

behind  him. 

"Of  course,  you  know,"  he  said  with  grim 
good  humour, "  I  can't  compel  you  to  do  anything 
you  don't  want  to  do.  And  —  and  newspaper 
men  don't  kill  anybody  for  news  — except 
themselves.  Tell  me,  were  you  with  him  long  ? 
An  hour?  Phew!  The  mother  there ?  What's 
his  opinion  of  the  case  ?  Sure  he'll  get  ofif,  eh  ? 
Would  you  mind  speaking  louder,  I'm  a  little 
deaf.  Yes,  and  you  asked  him  what  his  theory 
of  Drexler's  death  was.    And  what  did  he  say 

to  that?" 

The  office  boy,  whom  Bowman  turned  out 
bodily  when  he  came  to  ask  if  he  might  show 
in  a  local  millionaire,  was  amazed  [to  see  the 
two  chatting  pleasantly;  the  girl  serious,  simple, 
voluble,  childlike;  the  city  editor  eager, 
absorbed,  repeating  all  she  said  in  a  voice  that 
was  harsh  and  tense. 

When  she  left  an  hour  later,  the  boy,  hb  eyes 
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bulging  with  curiosity,  ran  after  her  with  five 
gold  pieces  Bowman  had  sent  her. 

"But  he  does  not  owe  me  anything,"  said  the 
girl,  putting  her  hands  behind  her  with  that 
childishness  of  gesture  that  suggested  fear  of 
physical  compulsion. 

"He  says  you're  to  take  it  anyway,"  the  boy 
insisted,  hastily  pressmg  the  money  into  her 
reluctant  hands. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  city  editor's 
room,  where  Bowman,  his  black  eyes  glittering 
with  satisfaction,  had  had  sandwiches  brought 
in  for  himself  and  his  stenographer,  who,  between 
mouthfuls,  read  off  his  notes  to  a  typewriter, 
which  notes  Drake,  seated  at  Bowman's  own 
desk,  was  already  rewriting. 

The  Peachblossom  Girl,  as  she  was  now 
called  in  the  court  room  and  in  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  trial,  of  which  she  had  beco  ae 
a  prominent  figure,  looked  toward  Manlloyd 
the  morning  the  celebrated  interview  signed 
with  her  name  appeared  in  the  NewSy  a  world 
of  entreaty  in  her  eyes.  She  had  been  weeping, 
her  delicate,  unfinished  face  was  unconceaiably 
disfigured  by  tears  and,  as  she  bent  her  appealing 
gaze  upon  him,  involuntarily  she  clasped  her 
hands  in  unworded  prayer  for  forgiveness. 
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Across  the  heads  of  those  who  sat  between, 
Manlloyd  returned  the  gaze.  In  his  deep  set  eyes, 
in  his  twitching  nostrils,  upon  his  curling  lips, 
drawn  back  and  showing  his  teeth,  a  fury  of 
such  hatred  surged  as  betrayed  how  strong 
a  nature  had  been  masquerading  there.  It 
passed,  and  Manlloyd  gave  his  attention  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  summary,  then  in  prog- 
ress. But  the  Peachblossom  Girl  understood; 
she  had  been  adjudged  guilty  of  Use  majeste. 

At  noon  she  was  at  the  News  office.  But  the 
office  boy  knew  when  Bowman  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 

"  I  tell  you  he  ain't  in,"  he  said,  when  he  found 
her  waiting  in  tense  anxiety  in  the  anteroom. 
"  He's  gone  to  the  country,  an'  he  won't  be  back. 
Now,  that's  flat.  No,  you  can't  come  in.  No, 
no  one  else  is  in." 

"He's  a  coward,"  she  cried,  with  a  trembling 
voice,  "a  cruel  coward  that  would  hang  an 
innocent  man !  Here,  give  him  back  his  money, ' ' 
—  she  threw  the  jingling  coins  down  upon  the 
table  —  "  and  tell  him  I  resign  my  position." 

Her  position!  The  office  boy  was  struck 
dumb.  He  wanted  to  laugh,  but  all  he  could 
do  was  to  stand  with  open  mouth  while,  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  she  flew  out 
of  the  door  and  down  the  stairs. 
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The  reporters,  who  had  become  accustomed 
to  varying  their  accounts  of  the  trial  with  sen- 
sational personal  mention  of  the  Peachblossom 
Girl,  missed  her  that  afternoon.     The  prosecu- 
ting   attorney    was    finishing   his    address.    A 
somewhat     cold     and     methodical     man,     he 
refrained,   from   temperament   as   well   as   by 
design,  from  that  vituperative  eloquence  which 
had   characterized   his   assistant's   speech   and 
which  the  extraordinary  brutality  of  the  crime 
perhaps  justified.     But  the  very  temperance  of 
his  language  made  the  unspoken  thing  behind 
it  powerful  and  effective.     To  Drake's  fastidi- 
ously sensitive  nature  he  seemed  to  be  handling 
the  theme  with  tongs,  and  his  mental  attitude 
—  of  repugnance,  of  hardly  conquered  loathing, 
of  moral  nausea  —  so  affected  the  reporter  that 
he  was  conscious  of  a  sympathetic  contagion. 
The  perspiration  beaded  his  forehead;  he  gulped 
nervously,  as  though  his  stomach  had  revolted, 
while  he  listened  and  looked;  looked  at  Man- 
lloyd   sitting  composed  and  even  attentive,  the 
sneer   on   his   pale    lips    accentuated   perhaps 
a  trifle,  his  well-formed    hands    clasped,  but 
loosely,  on  the  table  before  him,  his  inscrutable 
eyes  looking  straight  ahead. 

When   the   arraignment   was   over   and   the 
jury  had  withdrawn,  men  looked  at  one  another, 
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at  the  judge,  at  any  one  but  Manlloyd.  They 
were  as  conscious  of  the  presence  of  Death  in 
that  close,  still  apartment  as  though  the  hang- 
man had  entered  and  stood  behind  them. 
Shaw,  too,  the  prisoner's  attorney,  felt  the 
swift  touch  of  disaster.  His  ruddy,  coarse, 
broad  face,  down  which  the  perspiration  trickled, 
was  set,  graven  with  a  cheap  imitation  of  con- 
fidence, as  though  a  mask  he  had  set  upon  his 
features  had  melted  in  the  fire  of  Justice's 
arraignment,  and  now  betrayed  not  only  the 
fear  behind  it,  but  the  pretense  that  sought  to 
hide  that  fear.  He,  not  Manlloyd,  looked  the 
criminal,  save  that  in  the  vulgar  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  the  attorney's  face  none  might  read 
capacity  for  such  a  crime  as  the  murder  of 
Drexler. 

It  was  while  they  still  sat  hushed  in  the  tremor 
of  a  crisis  that  the  Peac  blossom  Girl  noiselessly 
entered  the  court  room.  People  made  way  for 
her,  in  the  way  they  did  for  Manlloyd's  mother, 
as  for  one  who  had  a  sad  and  guilty  right  to 
prominence  upon  that  terrible  stage.  She  did 
not  take  her  seat  among  the  reporters,  but 
slipped  into  the  place  at  a  table  the  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney  had  just  vacated;  it 
brought  her  so  close  to  Manlloyd  that  she 
might  have  touched  him.    She   looked  worn 
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and  beaten  with  sorrow  and  strife,  and  in  her 
face  there  was  a  starved  sort  of  radiance, 
an  intensity  of  emotional  experience  that 
changed   living  into  a  transparent  ecstasy  of 

suflFering. 

Manlloyd  seemed  not  to  have  noticed  her 
entrance.  At  a  word  from  his  attorney,  who 
read  in  the  jurors'  faces  how  short  a  time  they 
needed  for  deliberation,  he  had  dropped  his 
face  into  his  hands,  not  in  despair,  but  as  one 
who,  borne  down  by  a  strain  that  even  so  strong 
a    nature    must    feel    physically,    is    morally 

unconquered. 

When  he  lifted  his  head  half  an  hour  later, 
as  the  jurors  filed  back  into  the  room,  he  saw 
the  giri's  note  lying  on  the  table  before  him. 
She  had  slipped  it  there,  where  it  would  meet 
his  eyes  the  moment  he  looked  up,  yet  had  done 
it  so  unobtrusively,  so  stealthily  (if  there 
could  be  stealth  in  an  action  so  self-uncon- 
scious, so  uncontrollable)  that  he  had  not  been 

"0^,m<yand/orgfivemc,"hereadmechanically, 
as  the  jury  took  its  place  and  the  clerk  called  the 
roll.  "  For  'pity's  sake  believe  that  I  did  not  do  li, 
and  let  me  speak  to  you" 

Then  the  Judge's  voice  broke  the  stillness. 
Its  effortful  rigidity  shook  the  court  room. 
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"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you  arrived 
at  a  verdict?'* 


"We  have." 
"Do   you   find 


*> 


the  accused  guilty  or  not 
guilty?' 

"Guilty.' 

There  was  an  instant's  pause.  Every  ear 
in  the  court  room  waited  for  a  merciful,  modi- 
fying word.    None  came.    It  was  death. 

A  frightful  scream  tore  its  way  through  the 
silence  with  the  mad  freedom  of  hysteria.  The 
mother  of  Manlloyd  had  become  a  struggling, 
shrieking  mass  of  muscles.  All  her  vanity,  all 
her  complacence  were  not  proof  against  so  terrible 
a  thing  as  this. 

In  the  confusion  that  followed,  the  prisoner's 
attorneys  bent  over  the  struggling  woman,  and 
for  the  briefest  instant  the  chief  figure  in  the 
scene  found  himself  neglected,  unsupported 
by  the  prying  curiosity  of  shocked,  hostile  eyes 
and  the  necessity  of  repelling,  confounding  them. 
He  had  got  to  his  feet  and  he  swayed  as  he  stood, 
still  looking  at  the  judge  whose  words  had  become 
unintelligible  to  him,  and  in  that  moment,  before 
the  whole  court,  the  Peachblossom  Girl  took 
her  place  at  his  side. 

He  looked  upon  her  with  the  helpless,  appeal- 
ing, bewildered  glance  of  one  who  is  stunned. 
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who  does  not  recognize  the  face  that  is  nearest 
to  him,  but  turns  toward  it  in  the  extreme 
moment  of  his  agony  with  an  unspoken  prayer 
for  mere  humanity. 

With  an  exquisite,  mothering  gesture,  she 
drew  his  tottering  figure  down  beside  her,  and 
he  fell  sobbmg  upon  her  breast.  Her  face  was 
ghastly  as  it  bent  over  him,  but  it  shone  with 
a  radiance  that  made  the  reporters,  as  they 
filed  past  her,  look  avay. 


IV 

It  was  the  hour  of  Manlloyd's  levee. 

The  rules  are  very  strict  at  San  Pias.  When 
a  convicted  murderer  steps  within  the  great 
stone  walls  he  is  already  dead.  He  has  passed 
forever  from  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  men. 
His  name  is  gone  —  his  identity  has  vanished. 
He  is  a  mere  bit  of  flotsam  stranded  on  the  beach, 
waiting  for  the  .  an  of  eternity  to  resurge  and 
carry  his  soul  a^^  ly.  And  his  execution  is  a 
mere  matter  of  unpleasant  detail  in  the  dis- 
position of  what  \t*  mortal  of  him. 

This  is  the  phrasing  Warden  Gamelt  used 
when  he  read  his  yearly  report  to  the  Board  of 
Prison   Directors.    It   was   an   excellent   way. 
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and  effective.  It  made  one  of  his  charges, 
who  had  appeared  personally  before  the  board 
to  apply  for  a  pardon,  shiver  at  the  cold,  inhuman 
•  relentlessness  of  it. 

But  it  was  mere  phrase-making  —  as  so  much 
that  is  effective  is.  Warden  Gamett  was  very 
human  himself,  a  red-faced,  white-mustached 
old  soldier,  with  a  limp  and  a  soldierly  carriage 
as  well  as  a  soldierly  pretense  of  fierceness, 
with  a  simple,  straightf6rward  mind  and  a  body 
that  craved  and  enjoyed  more  and  more  the 
good  things  of  this  world  —  and  things  can  be 
very  good  in  an  institution  where  people  are 
very  bad  —  as  he  grew  older  and  accustomed 
to  the  ease  of  life  in  a  public  position. 

He  intended,  like  a  soldier,  to  die  at  his  post 
—  his  easy,  comfortable,  generous  post,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  gift  of  the  state.  Therefore 
and  with  this  noble  ideal  of  duty  before  him, 
now  that  a  change  was  imminent  in  the  personnel 
of  the  board  in  whose  lap  lay  the  warden's 
official  life  and  death,  he  assiduously  cultivated 
the  good  will  of  those  of  power  and  place,  the 
press  particularly. 

And  the  press  —  that  great  reflector  of  tastes 
and  customs  —  was  greedy  for  news  of  Man- 
lloyd ;  what  he  ate,  what  he  drank,  what  he  said, 
how  he  said  it,  how  he  slept,  what  he  wore,  whom 
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he  saw,  how  he  felt,  how  he  conducted  himself. 
The  most  trivial  detail,  the  most  insignificant 
word  from  this  man  was  still  the  prize  for  which 
reporters  and  editors  struggled  and  strained, 
spent  human  effort  and  treasure  like  successors 
of  those  freebooting  captains  whose  unscrupu- 
lousness,  whose  single-mindedness,  whose  devo- 
tion, temporary,  yet  extreme,  to  duty,  and 
whose    facile    transference    of    loyalty    they 

inherit.  i  i  i 

At  ten  in  the  morning,  therefore,  when  a  late 
breakfast  had  been  well  digested,  Manlloyd  held 

his  grand  levee. 

It  took  place  in  the  warden's  private  office, 
that  the  reportorial  courtiers  might  be  accom- 
modated—artists, photographers  and  writers, 
representatives  of  every  city  daily  and  weekly,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  country  papers. 

Before  these  gentlemen  Manlloyd,  "disgust- 
ingly damty,"  as  Drake  phrased  it,  pos^-d,  trim- 
ming his  well-kept  finger  nails  as  he  listened,  or 
looked  up  from  the  papers  brought  him  by  his 
guests,  and  chatted,  when  he  was  in  the  humour 
to  be  loquacious. 

And  it  was  his  humour  often  to  speak  now,  to 
be  as  communicative  as  he  had  been  surly  and 
unapproachable  while  the  trial  was  in  progress. 
He  had  regained  his  poise.     His  collapse  at 
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the  end  he  attributed  to  the  contagion  of  hysteria 
and  his  sympathy  for  hi«  mother.  He  smiled 
and  even  retunicd  a  wink  when  the  Peachblos- 
som  Girl  and  her  disappearance  were  commented 
upon.  He  spoke  freely  of  his  confidence 
that  Shaw  woild  procure  him  a  new  trial, 
and  he  would  not  countenance  the  most  indirect 
allusion  to  the  possibility  of  another  conviction. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  newspapers,  in 
which  his  own  youthful,  debauched,  alert  face 
was  spread  over  entire  pages,  and  he  commented 
upon  the  varying  degrees  of  skill  with  which 
sketches  were  drawn  and  articles  written,  arro- 
gating to  himself  the  critical  faculty,  as  other 
princely  patrons  of  art  and  letters  have  done  in 
unbarred  salons,  but  with  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation that  always  sickened  Drake,  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  any  human  quality  in  one  so 
bestial  was  as  revolting  as  the  manifestation 
of  personality  might  be  to  a  physician  who 
chloroforms  the  monstrosity  in  whose  birth  he 
has  assisted. 

Manlloyd  had  his  favourites  in  the  court  that 
dwelt  at  the  village  near  the  prison,  driving  in 
to  pay  its  respects  each  morning.  To  these  he 
vouchsafed  interesting  personal  reminiscences 
and  opinions,  developing  with  surprising  quick- 
ness knowledge  of  the  value  of  a  news  item  from 
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daily  contact  with  the  news  specialists  who  sur- 
rounded him.  and  from  close  study  of  the  mky 
mirror  in  which  they  afterward  held  him  up  for 
the  world  to  gaze  upon.    He  was  surpnsmgly 
tolerant  for  a  criminal,  though  capricious  as  a 
sovereign  should  be.    Even  Drake,  whose  anti- 
pathy Manlloyd  was  too  shrewd  not  ^  perceive 
and  to  reciprocate,  admitted  this.    He  rather 
enjoyed  being  written  up  as  a  monster  as  some- 
thing loathly,  with  mysterious  possibilities  for 
better  things  that  only  heightened  the  normal 
man's  repulsion.    He  did  not  object  to  being 
ridiculed  gently,  nor  even  to  being  misquoted, 
and  a  tactful  allusion  to  his  dandified  airs,  his 
handsome  hands  or  his  imperious  manner  atoned 

for  much.  . 

There  had  been  but  one  instance  of  rigorous 
censorship  in  Manlloyd's  court;  it  consisted  in 
the  ruthless  banishment  of  a  reporter  who  had 
dwelt  too  much  upon  the  weakness  the  mur- 
derer  had  betrayed  at  the  close  of  the  trial,  and 
an  ignoring  of  the  great  criminal  the  following 
day     The  first  offense  might  have  been  par- 
doned, but  no  man  and  no  man's  paper  that 
failed  to  recognize  how  great  a  notonety  was 
Manlloyd's  could  hope  to  be  forgiven.    That 
the  unhappy  journal  had  turned  in  despair  to 
the   murderer's   mother   was   considered   most 
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unprofossiom  the   other   newspapers,   yet 

that  I'iUcted  lai:^  was  writing  weekly  letters 
aboct  her  son,  and  the  name  of  Rebecca  Man- 
iioyd  graced  a  payroll.  Such  evasion  of  author- 
ity was  resented  by  the  prince  of  criminals, 
who  promptly  followed  the  first  banishment  with 
a  similar  decree  against  his  disloyal  mother. 

The*  tx'ilfd  news  hunter  appealed  to  the  chief 
pWcT  one  morning  as  he  was  crossing  the  yard 
oj   hi.;  wny  to  take  Manlloyd  back  to  his  cell. 

*'lL'!s  the  deuce  and  all,  Kerr,"  the  reporter 
said.  "Who'd  have  thought  the  beggar  would 
be  strong  enough  to  resis!  all  we've  offered 
him  to  let  mv  come  by!  ?  ifoo  he  is,  the  big- 
gest crimiual  of  the  vuriry.  nd  we're  clean 
out  of  it." 

"Not  him."    Ker   ^lojv.' 
door  of  the  office.     "Uo\i  >; 
He's  playing  a  part,  I  tell  \  c 

"  You  mean  —  does  he  weaken  when  you're 
alone  with  him?  Tell  me,"  demanded  the 
reporter  greedily. 

"No,  not  him.  He  shows  off  for  me,  loo. 
His  poor  head's  turned  all  right.  But  he's  a 
weak  little  beast  just  the  same.  He'll  die  a 
dirty  death  —  the  cur!" 

The  jailer  stepped  into  the  office,  leaving  the 
disconsolate  journalistic   peri   on   the  outside. 
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Ten  minutes  later,  with  Manlloyd's  wrist  hand- 
cuffed to  his,  Kerr  was  crossing  the  yard,  when 
something  fluttered  from  the  porch  of  the  war- 
den's quarters  overhead. 

In  an  instant  the  jailer's  foot  was  planted 
upon  it  and,  constraining  his  prisoner  to  stoop 
with  him,  he  bent  and  picked  up  the  object. 
It  was  only  a  faded  late  peach  blossom  he  had 
crushed  into  the  rocky  floor  of  the  yard.  Invol- 
untarily Manlloyd  reached  out  his  hand  for  it, 
and  both  men  looked  up  at  the  warden's  vine- 
shaded  porch  above  them. 

Tiv^  face  of  a  girl  in  a  nurse's  cap  and  apron 
looked  down  upon  them.  It  was  a  thin,  haggard 
face,  with  great,  clear  gray  eyes;  but  when  Man- 
lloyd's  eyes  rested  upon  it  a  wave  of  colour  swept 
over  it  that  made  it  as  delicately  appealing  as  the 
blossom  itself  had  been  before  it  was  crushed  by 
the  jailer's  foot.  And,  strangely,  that  radiant 
glow  was  reflected  in  Kerr's  big,  tanned,  stolid 
face,  as  well  as  in  the  pallid  one  of  his  prisoner. 


A  firm,  large  kindness  was  Michael  Kerr's, 
with  not  a  trace  of  weakness  or  hysteria  about 
it.    There  was  an  impersonal  something  in  his 
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manner  to  prisoners,  a  fatelike  gentleness,  an 
unalterable  equanimity,  as  though  he  held  it 
to  be  unworkmanlike  to  show  himself  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  creatures  he  guarded, 
soothed,  tended  and  escorted  to  death.  It  was 
this  very  aloof  dispassionateness  that  had  been 
a  tower  of  strength  to  many  a  suffering  wretch 
whose  nerves,  crazed  by  anticipation,  sucked 
in  greedily  the  calm  solemnity  of  Kerr's  face 
while  his  hand  rested  upon  the  immovable  steel 
of  the  jailer's  arm,  as  they  walked  together 
toward  the  gallows. 

It  had  grown  upon  Kerr  unawares  —  his 
love  for  the  girl  who  had  come  to  the  prison  as 
nursemaid  to  the  warden's  grandchildren.  This 
man  knew  human  nature.  In  many  a  death- 
watch  he  had  sounded  the  depths  and  basenesses 
of  the  human  heart.  And  it  was  the  crystal 
clearness  of  the  girl's  soul  that  had  revealed  to 
him  his  own  need,  his  passionate  need  of  an 
antidote  for  the  poisonous  spiritual  emanations 
in  the  midst  of  which  his  middle-aged,  sober 
life  was  passing.  Unshaken,  calm,  dutiful  days 
his  had  been,  that  never  admitted  a  questioning 
thought  of  the  orders  he  received ;  that  had  never 
even  weighed  the  right  and  wrong  of  it  all ;  that 
had  divided  the  world  with  a  simple,  clean-cut 
cleavage  into  those  who  walked  unhandcuffed 
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without  and  those  who  wore  stripes  within. 
And  of  these  last  there  was  the  natural  sub- 
division into  those  who  should  wear  stripes  all 
their  lives,  and  those  who  should  for  one  day 
be  clad  in  the  raiment  of  the  outside  and  walk 
to  death  beside  him. 

Of  the  former,  the  life  timers,  there  was  noth- 
ing to   be   asked,  Kerr   felt.     For   them   there 
was  neither  hope  nor  despair.     For  them  he 
had   a  limitless   patience,   a   forbearance,   that 
might  have  been  angelic  but  for  the  unshaken 
discipline  behind  it.     But  of  those  over  whom 
he  should  one  day  be  set  in  the  death-watch  his 
attitude  demanded  a  conception   of  the  fit,  a 
realization   that   to   "die   a   dirty   death"   was 
worse  than  living  an  unclean  life,  was  contemp- 
tuously cruel  to  the  tortured,  innocent  body  that 
was  only  an  irresponsible  partner  in  the  crime, 
yet  suffered  the  penalty  of  it;  and  was,  more- 
over, a  breach  of  good  faith,    an    unfair,  dis- 
honourable act  toward  the  jailer,  whose  very 
excess  of  patience,  of  gentle  consideration,  of 
untiring  forbearance  during  the  hysterica!  pre- 
liminary period  was  a  debt  which  only  a  ^/mM, 
swift,  helpful  death  coy  Id  discharge 

Kerr  had  never  been  ill  but  twice  in  his  life 
—  once  when  the  rope  broke  and  he  had  to 
lift  Harron's  squirming  body  to  another  death; 
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and  again  when  he  had  <lragged  Pugh,  the  negro, 
squealing  iike  a  doomed,  crazed  animal,  to  the 
scaffold,  and  the  frantic  creature  broke  his  bonds 
and  clung  to  the  death  watch  at  the  moment 
the  drop  was  sprung,  with  a  frenzied  clutch 
which  not  even  Kerr's  two  hundred  pounds 
could  resist. 

For  the  memory  of  such  as  died  like  this  the 
jailer  felt  an  unlessening  resentment.  Of  the 
others  who  had  walked  with  him  up  that^short 
companionway  to  death  he  thought  kindly, 
even  tenderly,  as  a  father  might  whose  trouble- 
some boys  have  been  disciplined  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  day's  disturbance,  lie  safe  asleep  at  last. 

Therefore  he  despised  Manlloyd,  and  there- 
fore, knowing  his  own  prejudice,  his  unparalleled 
patience  with  him. 

"He'll  die  a  dirty  death,  the  cur!"  he  said  to 
himself  the  day  Manlloyd  was  brought  in, 
eliminating  at  a  glance  Uie  bulwark  of  tense, 
nerve-stretched  pretence  behind  which  the 
trapped  human  animal  and  his  secret  took 
refuge  from  the  question  in  men's  eyes. 

He  repeated  this  estimate  to  the  new  nurse- 
maid when  she  led  the  conversation  that  way. 

She  looked  at  him  witi  out  anger  —  only  an 
unbelieving  horror  in  her  eyes. 

"No J  he'll  die  the  death  of  a  martyr,"  she 
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said  slowly;  "a  brave,  innocent  death  that  will 
make  men  wonder  they  could  so  misjudge  him." 
Kerr  smiled  patiently  upon  her  as  they  walked 
together  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  beyond  the 
prison  walls.  To  him  the  incapacity  of 
innocence  to  realize  guilt  was  only  another 
chann  in  her.  ^ 

"At  any  rate,  you  believe  he'll  hang,  he  said. 
"  Do  you  know,  not  one  of  those  who  go  near  him 
dare  t^ell  him  so  ?     They're  all  deceiving  him." 

"  Do  I  believe  it  ?  Look  at  me !  Believing  it 
is  what  makes  me  look  like  this.  I'll  tell  him 
—  if  only  I  can  see  him!" 

He  looked  as  she  bade  him,  as  though  the 
sight  were  a  new  one,  at  the  haggard,  girlish 
face,  pale  to  its  fevered  lips.  It  tugged  at  his 
heart,  that  wan,  little  face. 

"But"  — Kerr  stopped  to  lay  a  broad  hand 
gently  upon  her  a^-m  —  "  why  should  it  hurt  you 
so,  you  pore  little  thing?" 

««^yYhy  — why,  because  it  does!  Because  — 
you'll  not  tell— I'm  the  one  the  newspapers 
called  the  Peachblossom  Girl." 

Kerr's  hand  dropped.  The  Peachblossom 
Girl  — this  bit  of  unsullied  childhood!  The 
woman  who  had  shamelessly  identified  herself 
with  such  a  thing  as  Manlloyd  — and  this 
girl  — his  girl! 
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She  had  walked  away  from  him,  as  he  stood 
there  stunned,  and  he  had  to  hurry  to  catch 
up  with  her.  There  was  a  soft  shade  of 
colour  in  her  cheek  when  she  heard  him  again 
beside  her. 

*'  I  couldn't  help  it,"  she  faltered,  appealingly. 
"It  hurt  me  so  —  I  had  to  —  to  help  him.  I 
had  to  make  up  if  I  could  —  for  what  the  world 
was  doing  to  him." 

"And  you  came  here  for  that  ?" 

She  nodded. 

"  It  won't  do  you  any  good.  You  can't  see 
him." 

"  I  thought,"  her  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears 
and  her  lips  trembled,  "I  thought  you  were 
going  to  —  to  be  good  to  me." 

"Good  to  you!"  Kerr's  voice  broke;  "good 
to  you,  and  bring  you  near  to  a  beast  like  that!" 

She  shivered  as  though  she  had  been  struck. 

"Don't  —  don't!"  she  cried,  lifting  imploring 
hands.  "I  can't  bear  for  you  to  say  th'ngs  like 
that  of  him." 

He  walked  beside  her,  dazed,  till  she  paused  at 
the  gate  with  an  appealing,  outstretched  hand. 

"What  curse  is  on  you,"  he  cried,  holding 
her  a  minute,  "and  on  me?" 

She  only  looked  at  him  with  childlike,  troubled 
eyes. 
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"Don't  you  know?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Don't  you  know  that  I've  been  thinking 
of  you  every  moment  these  last  two  months? 
Don't  you  know  how  I  want  to  take  you  into 
my  home,  a  home  away  from  here,  and  nurse 
you  and  care  for  you  there  ?  And  make  you 
look  strong  an'  happy,  you  pore  little  thing! 
An'  never  let  you  see  the  bad  in  life  or  hear 
a  word  of  its  wickedness,  my  little  lamb  —  my 
pore  little  lamb!  I  wanted  you  so  for  my 
wife  — I  did!" 

The    agitation    in   that   quiet,    steady   voice 

caught  her. 

"Oh,"  she  panted,  "I  am  so  sorry  for  you!" 
"For  me  ?"     His  laugh  was  short  and  mirth- 
less.    "What  about  you?" 

"I I've  got  him  —  yet.    I  —  care  for  him," 

she  murmured. 

A  sudden,  cruel  desire  to  make  her  suffer  came 
to  the  man,  who  would  have  given  his  life  to 

shield  her. 

"What'll   you  do   when  he's   hanged?"   he 

demanded  brutally. 

The  intonation  seemed  not  to  have  reached  her. 

"I'll  die  too,  then,"  she  said,  softly. 

"Do  you  mean"  —  Kerr's  voice  was  hoarse  — 
"you'll  kill  yourself  for  — for  a " 
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"No;  it'll  kill  me,"  she  said,  with  quit'l 
confidence. 

A  quick  sigh  of  relief  burst  from  him. 
.     "And  if  it  shouldn't  ? "  he  persisted.      " What 
then  —  what  then  ?" 

"Oh,  do  you  suppose  I  rare,"  her  voice  rose 
for  the  first  time,  "what  becomes  of  me  then  — 
after  —  after  that  ?  " 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  smoothed  it  with 
a  loving  touch. 

"I  care,"  he  said.  "I  care  all  I  am  and  all  I 
—  h(^  for.  I'll  leam  you  to  care,  too,  little 
girl,  an'  I'll  wait  forever  if  I  have  to  —  till 
you  do.'* 

They  passed  within  the  gate  and  around  to 
the  side  entrance  of  the  warden's  house. 

"You'll  help  me  —  then.?"  she  stammered 
as  she  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  "You'll 
take  me  to  see  him?" 

"Never  —  so  help  me  God!"  He  spoke 
under  his  breath. 

"  Oh,  I  must  —  I  must  see  him !  Don't  you 
see  it's  killing  me  not  to  be  with  him  —  now, 
now  when  he  needs  me  ?   Oh,  I  beg  of  you " 

"Never!"  Kerr  swore  as  he  left  her  there. 

Yet  within  a  fortnig-ht  she  had  her  wish. 

Though  she  did  not  know  it.  Manlloyd  had 
been  in  the  hospital  for  some  weeks,  recovering 
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from  a  slight  operation.    Every  afternoon,  when 
the  prisoners  were  in  the  yard  on  the  other  side 
of  the  prison,  she  was  sent  to  the  roof  to  bring 
down  the  freshly  washed  linen  for  the  baby  she 
tended.     Often  from  this  height  she  had  seen 
patients  in  the  prison  hospital,  with  the  prison 
^llor  intensified  by  illness,  sitting  in  the  roofed 
and  barred  sun  house  that  looked,  from  wtoe 
she  stood,  like  a  detached  iron  cage  with  a  listless 
suffering,   striped  beast  within  it.    But  after 
the   first  shuddering   shock  of   sympathy   she 
instinctively  turned  her  back  upon  the  place.     A 
torturing  passion  of  pity  for  one  prisoner  mono- 
polized her;    thought  or  sight  of  others    she 
avoided  as  one  shuns  a  blow. 

The  wind  was  blowing  her  apron  from  her  as 
she  stood,  a  slender,  chaste  figure  in  the  scan^ 
nurse's  gown  ar d  the  cap  from  which  faint  brown 
tendrils  of  her  hair  escaped.     Her  arms  wei^ 
stretched  above  her  head  where  the  linen  flapped 
and  tossed,  when  from  the  sun  house,  below  and 
apart,  came  a  low  call: 
"Blossom!    Blossom!'* 
She  knew  his  voice  instantly,  and  the  name 
he  alone  called  her.     She  wheeled  and,  with  her 
arms  still  full  of  the  linen,  ran  to  the  low  parapet 
that  fenced  in  the  roof  and  bent  over. 

"You've   been  ill?"  she  cried,  a  world  of 
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anxiety  in  her  voice,  as  she  peered  toward  the 
single  figure  that  lay  outstretched  in  an  invalid's 
chair. 

Manlloyd  nodded. 
'Very  ill?    But  you're  better?" 
Oh,  yes.     I'll  be  well  enough  to  hang  in  a 
week  or  so."    There  was  an  ironical  tang  in 
his  low,  penetrating  voice. 

She  gave  a  faint  cry  and  pressed  her  hands 
together. 

"You  care?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  —  I  can't  bear  it!"  she  cried. 

**  What'd  you  come  here  for  then  ?" 

"To  —  to  be "   The  words  died  on  her 

lips  and  the  pink  suffused  her  face. 

"  Peachblossoms ! "  He  laughed,  gratified. 
"You  look  like  'em  now.  No,  I  thought  you 
came  to  be  iu  at  the  hanging.  It'll  be  a  nice  one; 
they're  feeding  me  up  so  it'll  all  go  off  fine.'* 

She  shook  her  head  vigorousV. ,  Hke  a  child, 
but  speechless  and  shudderii^g". 

"Sure  I  thought  so,"  he  insisted,  mockinj^ly. 

"Is  —  is  there  anything  I  can  «io  ?"  she  p  ;  veil, 
after  another  helpless  negative  ara!  a  sle^.^. 
"I'd  do  anything  in  the  world." 

"You'd  lose  your  job  if  you  did." 

"Oh  —  this!"  she  plucked  contemptuoasly 
at  her  gown.     "  Do  you  think  I  care  for  this  ?  ' 
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He  pulled  himself  up  to  look  curiously  at  her. 
"You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  got  money? 

**Me?'*     She   opened    innocent,    bewildered 
pves     "Why,  you  know  I  came  down  from  the 
ZZ  to  Kh  my  aunt.    She's  all  the  folks 
rve     cot.      And     now,    since  -  smce  — you 
know  — -"    Her  voice  trailed  off  into  silence. 
"Since  what?"  he  asked  curiously. 
"Since  it's  all  been  in  the  papers  about  you 
and -and  me,"  sh^  stammered,  ;  she  wont 
have  anything  to  do  with  me.    No,"  her  voi«. 
was  firmer  now;  "I'll  starve  when  I  quit  here, 
but  what  do  I  care?" 

He  stretched  himself  in  the  long,  low  chair. 
To  hear  that  low,  trembling  voice  m  confession 
gave  hun  a  flattering,  comforting  sense  of  impor- 
tence.  True,  he  was  accustomed  to  the  defer- 
ential tone  in  the  reporters'  voices,  but  these 
men,  he  knew,  rubbed  ^m  the  right  way  as 
they  might  a  tiger  cat  of  which  they  sought  to 
take  advantage.    She  wanted  nothing  -  except 

*°"r wonder  why  you  care,  Blossom,"  he  said 

'^'"Because -I  can't  help  it,"  s^e.^-^d.?-- 
sionately,  and  covered  her  face,  sobbing.       It  s 
so  cruel,  and  you  -you're  so  brave  about  it. 
"Pretty  litUe  Blossom,"  he  said,  musingly. 
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She  trembled  and  kept  her  face  covered. 

"You  don't  catch  Mother  Manlloyd  crying 
when  there's  no  reporter  around.  Say,"  he  sat 
up  with  sudden  suspicion  in  his  voice,  "are  you 
in  with  them  ?  Mother  Manlloyd's  turning  rno 
into  cash,  writing  weekly  letters  about  her  gifted 
son  to  the  press.  But  if  you  dare,  I'll  find  a  way 
—  I  swear  I  will  — 
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'Oh,"  her  tear-stained  face  hung  appealingly 
over  him,  "don't  you  trust  me?  Do  —  do  trust 
me.  I'll  kill  myself  before  I'll  hurt  you  again. 
I'd  do  anything  in  the  world  to  prove  it.  You 
couldn't  think  of  anything  I'd  not  try  for  you." 

He  lay  back,  appeased,  persuaded. 

"Sweet  little  Blossom,"  he  murmured,  look- 
ing up.     "Nice  little  girl.'* 

She  fell  upon  her  knees  there  by  the  parapet, 
resting  her  hot  face  upon  her  arm,  and,  as  she 
did  so,  suddenly  she  felt  a  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  She  jumped  to  her  feet  and  faced 
Kerr.  His  big,  square  face  was  white,  but  his 
eyes  and  his  voice  were  very  gentle. 

"You  can't  do  this.  I'll  see  that  you  don't 
get  another  chance  here,  but  if  you  find  any 
other  way  I'll  tell  the  old  man,  and  out  you  go, 
sure's  my  name's  Michael  Kerr,"  he  said, 
firmly.     "Now,  go  downstairs." 

She  stood  like  a  terrified  thing,  mechanically 
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folding  the  clothing  she  had  in  her  arms.  But 
she  let  it  drop  with  a  gasp  when  Manlloyd's 
voice  came  upon  them. 

"Take  your  hands  off  my  girl,  Kerr!"  he 
cried,  with  a  sudden  desire  to  assert  himself 
audaciously  to  this  quiet  man,  whose  judgment 
of  himself  Manlloyd's  infallible  instinct  had 
divined.     "Just  keep  off!" 

"I've  ordered  you  back  to  your  cell,  Man- 
lloyd."  To  the  girl  Kerr's  deep  voice  seemed 
to  fall  like  lead  upon  the  man  below.  "Keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.  You  don't  want 
to  attract  anybody  else's  attention  to  the  girl  and 
get  her  in  trouble." 

"Whew!  Are  you  sweet  on  her,  too?" 
laughed  Manlloyd'  Something  in  the  jailer's 
voice  had  betrayed  him  to  the  murder3r's  keen 
ear,  and  he  relished  rivalry  in  which  he  had  so 
clearly  the  upper  hand.  "Well,  what  I  do's 
my  own  business  — and  hers.  I'll  do  as  I 
please,  and  so  will  she  do  as  I  please.  Won't 
you,  Blossom?" 

The  girl  wrung  her  hands  in  silent  agony. 
"Go  down  stairs,  I  tell  you,"  said  Kerr  to 
her,  under  his  breath. 

"Blossom!"  called  Manlloyd,  "wait  a  minute. 
Can't  you  wait  to  say  good-bye?  It's  the  last 
time,  you  know,  and " 
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With  a  maddened  cry  the  girl  broke  from 
the  jailer  and  flew  to  the  parapet,  her  arms 
outstretched. 

"You  cur!  " — the  jailer,  as  he  stood  beside 
her,  was  looking  down  now  upon  him  —  "to 
take  advantage  of  an  innocent  little  thing  like 
her.'*  He  got  between  the  girl  and  the  pa.apet, 
faced  her  and,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  her, 
silently  walked  toward  her.  She  retreated,  half- 
mad  with  misery  and  excitement,  but  step  by 
step  she  moved  back  toward  the  stairs. 

"Blossom  — Blossom!"  called  Manlloyd,  a 
sudden  resolution  in  his  voice.  He  could  no 
longer  see  her,  but  he  knew  his  words  reached 
her.  "  You  said  you'd  do  anything — remember  ? 
Well,  I've  got  something  for  you  to  do.  Wait 
for  it.    I'll  send  Shaw  to  you.    Will  you  do  it  ?" 

The  girl  attempted  to  answer,  but  Kerr  pushed 
her  gently  within  and  shut  the  door  behind  her. 
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.     .    I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife." 

The  prison  chaplain  had  hurried  through  the 

ceremony.    He   hurried   away   now  from   the 

death  cell  like  one  who  is  glad  to  be  done  with 

an  unpleasant  aflFair. 
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For  a  moment  the  Peachblossom  Girl  stood, 
her  hand  still  reached  between  the  bars,  resting 
in  Manlloyd's.  Then  she  sank  into  a  chair 
which  the  guard  had  placed  for  her  in  the  corridor 
beside  the  grating. 

"You  have  ten  minutes,"  he  said,  and  with- 
drew beyona  earshot  to  the  other  end  of  the 
corridor,  where  he  could  still  keep  his  eyes  upon 
them. 

The  girl  leaned  her  head  against  the  grating. 
She  seemed  half  dazed  by  the  strain  she  had 
undergone  and  leaned  dumbly  against  the 
bars.  She  had  not  spoken  a  word  except  the 
half  inarticulate  "Yes*'  in  answer  to  the  chap- 
lain's question. 

The  pathos  of  her  relaxed,  helpless  little 
figure  found  Manlloyd.  He  drew  his  stool 
to  the  grating  and  sat  down  close  to  her.  She 
turned  her  face  up  to  his.  It  was  aglow 
with  a  feverish  pallor  that  roused  in  him  an 
obscurely  comprehended  desire  to  comfort,  to 
sustain. 

"Funny  little  Blossom!"  he  said,  caressingly. 

She  lifted  her  lips  to  his,  a  meaning  look  in  her 
eyes.  He  bent  to  kiss  her  on  the  mouth,  then 
suddenly  put  his  hand  to  his  lips. 

"Hush!  Take  care!"  she  whispered,  rising 
to  cover  him  from  the  eyes  of  the  guard  at  the 
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other  end  of  the  corridor.  "  He  must  not  know 
you  have  it.  They  searched  me  —  I  couldn't 
keep  it  anywhere  else." 

"What's  it  for?"  he  asked,  slipping  a  tiny 
bottle  into  his  pocket. 

She  looked  at  him.  "Don't  you  know? 
I've  been  thinking  of  it  all  this  time.  It's  for 
you  to  drink.     They  can  never  kill  you  —  now." 

He  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  pocket  as 
though  he  had  been  stung. 

"I  tell  you  there's  going  to  be  a  new  trial. 
I'll  never  hang."     He  smiled  confidently. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It's  —  it's  only  a  week 
off,"  she  urged.     "Try  —  try  to  get  reconciled 

—  not  to  the  shameful  death  they  are  preparing 
for  an  innocent  man,  but  for  this  that  I  have 
brought  you.  It  is  sure  -  -  quick.  Promise 
me  you  won't  wait  and  hope  too  long." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  doubtfully,  yet 
wistfully.  He  wished  fretfully  that  she  had  not 
br  ^ht  the  tragedy  with  her  —  his  own  tragedy 
emoodied  in  her  —  yet  something  within  him 
which  he  did  not  recognize  claimed  her  as  she 
was. 

"  You  seem  in  a  mighty  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me 

—  for  a  wife,"  he  tried  to  say  lightly. 

She  smiled  feebly;  her  whole  being  was  so 
obvious  a  denial. 
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"Look  here.  Blossom,"  he  remonstrated,  fight- 
ing her  conviction  as  though  it  were  the  one 
thing  that  barred  his  freedom,  "'tain't  going  to 
be  very  gay  for  us  if  every  day  you  come  here 
you  preach  funer'^'  to  me.  Why  can't  you 
believe  that  I  know  l)est?  Let's  talk  of  some- 
thing lively.  It  was  plucky  in  you  to  give  in  on 
the  marriage  business,  when  we  found  out  that 
was  the  only  way  to  get  you  here,  and  I'm  fond 
of  you  for  it.     Tell  me " 

"Oh,  I  can't,  I  can't,"  she  stammered.  "I 
must  get  you  to  sefe  the  truth.  No  one  would 
show  it  to  you  before  you  came  here.  And  now 
that  you're  alone  with  the  —  the  end  so  near, 
I  must  —  I  must  help  you  to  meet  it.  Sup- 
pose it  was  to  come  to-morrow — now,  within 
an  hour,  how  could  you " 

He  dropped  her  hand  —  threw  it  from  him. 
"Then  go!"  he  cried.  He  was  shivering  as  if 
with  cold.     "I  won't  listen  to  it." 

She  had  risen  and  was  standing  swaying  out- 
side the  bars.  He  walked  away  from  her  toward 
his  cot,  and  when  he  turned  she  was  gone. 

The  following  day  was  really  his  first  in  the 
death  cell,  for  during  the  day  before  his  mind 
had  been  filled  entertainingly  with  thoughts  of 
his  strange  wedding  day;  of  how  complete  a 
triumph  his  was  over  Kerr;   of  how  wonderful 
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a  break  in  the  monotony  of  his  days  would  be  the 
playing  upon  this  fresh,  timid,  devoted  soul  that 
quivered  under  his  hand  like  a  throbbing  string. 
But  to-day,  this  second  day,  had  nothing  in  it  — 
nothing.  The  reporters  were  at  last  forbidd3n 
entrance.  Manlloyd  was  alone,  except  for  the 
day  guard,  a  German  who  understood  little  Eng- 
lish, till  six  in  the  evening,  when  Kerr  would 
come  to  watch  him  while  he  slept. 

When  it  was  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  for  the  girl's 
visit,  and  she  had  not  come,  a  sort  of  terror  of 
the  time  fell  upon  him.  He  found  himself 
writhing  under  the  phlegmatic,  expressionless 
observation  of  the  German  guard,  as  though 
those  calm,  dull,  unfaltering,  animal-eyes  were 
boring  holes  through  his  brain.  He  threw  him- 
self upon  his  cot  and  tried  to  sleep.  He  had 
pulled  the  blankets  up  over  his  head,  but 
presently  he  felt  the  German's  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  his  eyes  again  upon  his  face. 

"Can't  you  let  a  fellow  alone  a  minute?"  he 
cried,  wrenching  roughly  away  from  the  man's 
touch,  his  voice  breaking  with  self-pity. 

Stolidly  the  German  shook  his  head.  "Dey 
kills  deirselfs  sometimes,"  he  said. 

Maniloyd  fell  back.  "I  see  myself,"  he 
sneered,  but  his  face  was  ghastly. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  fevered  after 
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this,  and  when  his  dinner  came  he  sent  it 
away  untasted.  He  paced  the  cell  with  nerv- 
ous, restless  strides.  He  asked  what  time  it 
was.  He  asked  again  after  hours  of  agony  and 
found  that  ten  minutes  had  passed.  He 
shrieked  aloud  then  in  relieving  hysteria,  and 
was  lying  quiet,  but  exhausted,  upon  the  cot 
when  the  German  asked  him  if  he  would  see 
his  mother. 

He  nodded  weakly.  His  cot  was  moved 
closer  to  the  grating  and  she  came  into  the  cor- 
ridor heavily  draped  in  black,  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes. 

He  rallied  at  sight  of  this  ostentatious  woe. 

"The  hanging's  not  over  yet,  you  know,  ma,'* 
he  said,  faintly,  his  pale  lips  writhing  with  the 
sarcasm.  "What'll  you  do  about  heaping  on 
black  when  you  have  to  ?** 

She  threw  back  her  veil.  "How  can  you  be 
so  unfeeling,  Eustace!"  she  exclaimed.  "But 
there,  you  always  were.  You  never  cared  for 
my  feelings  —  never  for  anybody  but  yourself. 
And  this  girl  visitor  of  yours  —  see  in  what  a 
position  it  placed  me.  T  could  n't  believe  it  at 
first.  Did  she  really  marry  you?  There  was 
I  sending  in  my  article  to  the  Press  ind  not  a 
word  in  it  about  the  girl  —  forward,  stapid  piece 
of  wax,   thrusting  herself  into  other  people's 
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affairs.  A\1iy  didn't  you  tell  me,  Eustace? 
The  Press  people  were  awfully  mad  about  it." 
"  Would  you  have  given  us  a  big  blowout  — 
bridesmaids,  a  church  wedding  and  your  bles- 
sing, ma?"  he  mocked. 

She  looked  uncertainly  at  him,  but  continued 
complacently:  "I'm  glad  of  one  thing,  she 
did  have  the  decency  not  to  be  interviewed  about 
it  herself.  No  reporter  could  get  a  word  out  of 
her,  no  photograph,  not  a  decent  snapshot. 
But  I  suppose,"  she  added,  "you  made  her  do 
that." 

He  shook  his  head.  "You  don't  have  to 
make  her  do  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  said  very 
slowly. 

She  peered  in  upon  him  sharply.     "  You  don't 
care  for  her,  Eustace  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
He  was  still. 

"You  can't  care  for  a  queer  little  thing  like 
that?"  she  insisted. 

"Haven't  you  just  said  I  never  oared  for  any- 
body but  myself?"  he  demanded,  brokenly. 

"How  ill-tempered  you  are  to-day!  Just  as  if 
you  hadn't  brought  enough  on  me  and  I  hadn't 
got  enough  to  worry  me.  Didn't  they  say  in 
the  Press  yesterday  that  the  pity  of  the  mothers 
of  the  world  must  go  out  to  Rebecca  Manlloyd 
in  her  loyalty   to  her  miserable   son?    Well, 
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anyway,  it  made  the  notice  in  the  News  much 
more  valuable.  I  hope  they  sent  you  something 
for  it.  Money  goes  so  fast  with  me.  Fortu- 
nately, in  here  you  don't  need  much." 

"No,  but  the  girl  may." 

"Nonsense,  Eustace!  You  can't  be  meaning 
to  leave  your  share  in  the  ranch  to  her?" 

.».  gray  shade  seemed  to  be  settlinj^j  over  his 
face  as  he  sat  up  to  look  at  her. 

"Leave  it!"  be  gasped.  "Then,  you,  too, 
believe.  .  .  .  Why  haven't  you  told  me 
the  truth?"  he  cried,  his  voic^  breaking 
hysterically. 

She  murmured  a  protest  that  she  had  believed 
he  would  get  another  trial  —  that  she  still 
believed;  indeed,  she  did. 

But  he  raved  that  it  was  a  world  of  liars  that 
deserved  to  have  its  neck  wrung,  as  Drexler's 
had  been,  for  lying,  just  for  lying,  nothing  else; 
that  Shaw,  too,  had  not  been  near  him  since  he 
had  signed  over  his*  jhare  of  the  ranch  to  him; 
that  he  was  left  to  die  like  a  rat  in  a  trap;  that 
even  if  he  T'ere  guilty  —  which  he  waan't  — 
wasn't  —  wasn't —  many  worse  men  had  got 
off;  that  he  wished  he  could  get  out  for  just  a 
day  to  show  people  what  he  thought  of  them! 
And  his  voice  exhausted,  falling  at  last  into 
inarticulate  sobs,  he  lay  back,  the  full  horror  of 
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his  fate  upon  hiir,  a  shuddering  mass  of  pro- 
testing humanity. 

Mrs.  Manlioyd  shivered  as  she  sat  there 
helpless.  She  had  never  known  the  things 
mothers  say  —  the  native  poetry  of  the  nee  that, 
like  a  deep,  sweet  spring,  is  forever  welling  up 
from  their  hearts.  She  v;as  afraid  now,  and 
touched,  too,  in  a  part  of  her  nature  so  seldom 
appealed  to  that  it  had  become  rusty  and  inflexi- 
ble. She  had  a  sense  of  oppression,  of  nervous 
exasperation.  She  longed  passionately  lor  him 
to  stop,  to  be  his  own  hard,  mocking  self  again, 
a  self  that  had  never  required  anything  from 
her  lean  sympathies. 

He  did  stop,  for  the  German  tapped  Mrs. 
Manlioyd  on  the  shoulder  and  told  her  her  time 
was  t;o 

She  rose  obediently;  she  had  had  much  experi- 
ence of  prison  rules  and  regulations  by  thi^. 

"  Good-bye,  Eustace,"  she  said,  touching  her 
lips  to  his  perspiring  foreheads  close  to  the  bars. 
"Keep  up  your  spirits;  you'll  be  better  soon. 
I'll  tell  Shaw  he  mustn't  desert  you  now.  And 
it'll  be  all  right.  Perhaps  by  the  next  time  I 
come  you'll  have  got  the  good  news.  I'll  be  he 'e 
soon  again.  It  was  r^ean  of  him  to  take  your 
last  cent.  He's  made  enough  out  of  you,  not 
r  mting  the  newspaper  notico  he  gets.     Well, 
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she  sighed,  *'I  must  get  along  as  best  I  can,  I 
suppose.  It  costs  so  much  to  make  these  little 
trips  out  here.'* 

He  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face  and 
put  out  his  hand  to  her  through  the  bars. 

She  received  the  money  it  contained  with  a 
gratified  exclamation. 

*'  Promise  me,  Eustace,  you  won't  let  yourself 
break  down,"  she  said,  as  she  kissed  him  again. 
"I  don't  want  to  have  you  to  worry  about,  too." 

"I  promise,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "but  I 
want  you  to  promise,  too,  to  be  good  to  her  — 
the  girl  —  I  do  care,  mother  —  I  care."  The 
words  seemed  wrung  from  him. 

He  lay  quite  still  after  she  was  gone,  till  the 
German  asked  him  to  get  up  while  the  cot  was 
moved  back  into  the  comer.  He  stood  then, 
leaning  against  the  bars,  his  leg^  tre.abling. 

"It  will  besser  sein — to-morrov.%"  said  the 
German.  "Always  es  comes  bad  in  dis  cell  at 
first." 

Manlloyd  did  not  answer.  In  that  stumbling 
sentence  he  had  had  a  swift,  terrible  vision  of  his 
predecessors  who  had  passed  out  of  the  death 
cell.     He  sank  down  upon  the  stool. 

"Don't  let  her  coma  any  more,"  he  said,  after 
a  silence.  "  She  thinks  she'll  come  again  before 
—  the  last  day.* 
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The  German  lookcvl  over  at  him;  it  was  INfan- 
Iloyd's  first  open  recognition  of  the  tragic  finality 
to  come, 

"Tell  her  the  warden  won't  let  anybody  in 
any  more/*  he  went  on  wr  kly.  "I  don't  want 
any   good-byes." 

The  guard  nodded.  He  had  finished  his  task 
and  was  taking  in  the  German  newspaper  (of 
which  he  could  hw  -e  mastered  but  a  few  lines  an 
hour,  so  interminable  was  his  reading),  when 
Manlloyd  spoke  again. 

"Send  for  her —  the  gir»— will  you?  Get 
her  to  come  back  again.    I  ^    nt  her  back." 


VII 

He  bent  to  kiss  her  when  she  stood  again  out- 
side the  bars.  But  she  drew  back,  blushing 
miserably. 

"Why,"  he  protested,  "you  yourself  — the 
other  time " 

"But  that  was  because  I  had  no  other  way  to 
give  you " 

"  The  bottle,  eh  ?  "  Mechanically  he  glanced 
toward  the  comer  near  his  cot  where  he  had 
concealed  the  poison  beneath  a  srraped-out  bit 
of  mortar.   He  paused  a  moment  and  she  waited. 
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docile.     "Queer  little  thing  you  are,"  he  said 
musingly,  at  last,  "aren't  you?" 
'Yes,"  she  said  hambly. 
'But  you  don't  get  sulky,  and  you  come  back 
even  if " 

She  thrust  both  her  hands  between  the  bars. 
It  was  a  rarely  expressive  gesture  for  her. 

"And  you  keep  away  from  those  jackal 
reporters.    And  you  tell  the  truth." 

He  pressed  her  hands  hard.  It  was  more 
than  a  caress;  it  was  a  nervous  expression  of  the, 
to  him,  inexpressible;  as  well  as  a  passionate 
clinging  to  realities. 

"Sit  down;  you  must  be  tired,"  he  said,  after 
a  minute.  And  he  pulled  his  own  stool  close 
and  sat  down  by  her  with  only  the  bars  between 
them.    "How'd  you  get  up  here?'* 

"I  walked." 

"It*.s  awful  hot  out,  they  say." 

She  nodded. 

He  sat  silent,  f  till  holding  her  hands  absently, 
yet  smoothing  tliem  between  his,  as  though  he 
were  taking,  nol  giving,  comfort. 

"Been  staying  down  at  the  inn?" 

She  nodded  again,  silently  —  her  clear  eyes, 
which  had  at  first  been  unaccustomed  to  the 
light,  bent  with  pitying  worship  upon  him. 
His  features  were  grayed,  old  and  thin.    And 
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something  even  she  had  not  seen  there  till  now 
was  dawning  in  his  face.  As  she  looked  upon 
him  (It  was  a  primitive  instrument,  this  high- 
keyed,  one-stringed  nature  of  hers)  it  seemed  to 
her  that  he  was  already  undergoing  the  preli- 
minary tortures  of  his  agonizing  death. 

He  reached  down  into  his  pocket  and  put  his 
last  gold  piece  in  her  hands.  Mechanically  her 
fingers  closed  on  it  for  a  moment.  Then  it 
fell  ringing  to  the  stone  floor,  while,  withdrawing 
her  hands  from  his,  she  covered  her  face  and 
burst  into  passionate  tears. 

He  watched  her,  very  pale  and  puzzled,  a 
baffled  longing  growing  in  his  eyes. 

"You  don't  want  it— you  won't  take  it?" 

Behind  her  hands  she  shook  her  head,  in 
childlike,  vigorous  denial. 

"Don't  cry,"  he  said  stiffly,  "don't!" 
^    She  wiped  her  eyes  and  composed  herself. 
I  m  so  —  so  sorry,"  she  gasped,  struggling  to 
control  her  voice. 

He  nodded  thoughtfully. 

*•  It  —breaks  my  heart — for  you,"  she  sobbed. 
And,"  his  pale  lips  writhed,  "it  breaks  mv 
heart  —  for  you." 

The  German's  heavy  step  came  to  end  their 
mterview  and  waked  both  from  their  absorption. 
She  clung  to  him  then,  drawmg  his  hand  out 
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between  the  bars  and  laying  her  head  upon  it  in 
dumb  misery. 

He  bent,  and  with  his  lips  close  to  her  ear, 
"You're  the  — the  whitest  thing  in  the  whole 
world.  You  don't  believe  I  did  it  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"No,  no;  how  could  I!" 

And  if  you  should  ever  hear  later,  after " 

No,  no,  never.    Oh,  believe  me!    You  do 
trust  me?" 

"Trust  you!  I  wish  I  could  trust  Him,  up 
there,  as  I  trust " 

His  voice  failed  and  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  Listen"  —  she  was  clinging  a  moment  longer 
to  the  bars  —  "  always  I  will  think  of  you  and  — 
and  be  proud  of  you  and  care  for  you.  And  I 
will  never  listen  to  a  word  against  you,  nor  read 
one.  And  —  and  no  matter  what  the  world  will 
be  saying  the  day  after  —  afterward,  you  will 
know  that  one  person  knew  truly  about  you. 
It's  like  —  like  a  picture,"  she  went  on,  speaking 
rapidly  now  that  she  had  but  a  moment  more, 
"like  a  picture  that  everybody  has  been  daubing, 
covering  with  mud,  scratching,  tearing;  but  so 
long  as  there's  one  clean  copy  of  it  in  the  world 
it's  really  not  destroyed.  And  that  picture  I've 
got  here." 

Her  hands  were  clasped  over  her  breast. 
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On  the  night  preceding  an  execution  there  was 
a  certain  sanctification  about  Michael  Kerr. 
The  simple  depths  of  an  honest  man's  nature, 
stirred  by  the  sense  of  being  an  instrument  of 
divine  wrath  as  well  as  of  human  punishment, 
and  the  pitiful  fatherliness  which  was  the 
foundation  of  this  man's  character  made  of  the 
watch  a  figure  as  solemn,  tender  and  imposing 
as  though  Death  itself  were  on  guard. 

After  the  chaplain  went  away  Manlloyd  could 
not  sleep.  Yet  he  was  too  excited  and  weakened 
physically  to  make  the  eflFort  to  be  fully  awake. 
So  he  lay  feverishly  dozing,  waking  with  a  shriek 
of  agony  from  a  dream,  with  the  cold  sweat  on 
his  forehead,  as  though  he  had  ventured  too  far 
into  the  future  and  the  damp  breath  of  death 
were  already  upon  him;  then,  composing  him- 
self and  lying  back,  only  to  die  another  of  the 
thousand  deaths  that  night  held  for  him. 

The  hammering  on  the  gallows  in  the  yard  had 
ceased  when  he  looked  up  to  see  Kerr  standmg 
over  him,  a  glass  in  his  hand. 

**What  is  it?"  Manlloyd  whispered. 

"Just  something  that  will  quiet  you."  The 
death-watch  held  the  sedative  to  his  lips,  every 
feeling  gone  from  him  except  the  charity  of  the 
strong  for  the  weak. 

Manlloyd  sipped  it  tremulously.    But  when 
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he  had  finished  and  Kerr  attempted  to  take  away 
his  arm,  upon  which  the  murderer's  head  had 
been  pillowed,  Manlloyd  held  him. 

"I  wonder,'*  he  said  hesitatingly,  "if  you'll 
be  good  to  her  —  it  doesn't  seem  you  could  be 
hard  on  anybody." 

A  dull  red  suffused  the  jailer's  face.  He  did 
not  answer,  but  withdrew  his  arm  and  walked 
over  to  the  table  to  set  down  the  glass. 

"You're  thinking"  —  Manlloyd  spoke  with 
the  slow  effort  of  exhaustion  —  "you're  saying 
to  yourself  that  it  soils  her  to  have  me  speak  of 
her.  Well" — he  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
Kerr  remained  standing  with  his  back  to  him  — 
"it  would  if  —  if  anything  could.  But,  you  see, 
even  I  haven't  done  that,  and  so  I'm  glad  you're 
to  have  her.  It'll  all  pass  —  about  me.  She 
won't  forget.  But,  you  see,  it  isn't  me  she  really 
cared  for;  it's  what  she  thought  was  me.  That's 
why  it's  so  —  good  that  to-morrow  settles  me. 
But  I  wish,  Kerr  —  I  wish  to  God"  — his  voice 
broke  as  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  —  "you'd 
be  very  tender  with  her  at  first — just  after!" 

WTien  he  waked  at  last  in  the  gray  of  morning 
he  went  almost  mad  in  the  effort  to  make  his 
brain  accept  the  fact  in  store.  The  sedative 
had  drugged  his  wits;  he  had  forgotten  the  poi- 
son, or  he  might,  in  sheer  terror  of  death,  have 
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leaped  mto  its  outstretched,  waiting  arms. 
Despite  the  ominous  stir  in  the  corridor  he 
could  not  realize  that  it  meant  extinction 
to  him.  He  battled  with  himself  in  that 
last  waking  as  he  lay  there,  cramped  into 
stillness,  that  he  might  for  a  moment  longer 
appear  to  be  asleep,  seeking  desperately  some- 
where, anywhere,  for  calm.  And  just  at  that 
moment  he  heard  Shaw's  loud  voice  in  the 
corridor  without;  was  pierced  by  the  words 
he  uttered,  as  by  a  shock  of  electricity;  lived  a 
moment  of  more  exquisite  agony  than  all  he 
had  endured  and  then  fainted  away. 

"D'ye  kno-v  what  it  means?"  Shaw  was 
asking,  when  he  regained  consciousness. 

Manlloyd  shook  his  head.  In  his  face  was  a 
vacant  look,  a  dulness  of  horror  as  of  one  who 
has  suflFered  overmuch. 

"  Brace  up !  Here,  brace  up ! "  Shaw  held  a  glass 
to  his  lips.   Nauseated,  Manlloyd  pushed  it  away. 

"I  can  hear  you.  Don't  shout.  I'm  listen- 
ing," he  protested. 

"Well,  it's  just  the  greatest  thing  on  earth," 
the  attorney  cried,  his  bellowing  bass  unsteady 
with  excitement.  His  big,  red  face  was  quiver- 
ing. His  coarse,  thick  hair  was  uncombed. 
His  baggy  clothes  were  soiled  and  wrinkled. 
"It  means  just  plain  getting  clear,  that's  what  it 
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means.  They  call  it  a  retrial.  But  the  old 
negro's  dead,  Mrs.  Anson's  lost  her  mind  and 
the  letter  —  the  *see-you-to-morrow  letter,*  has 
clean  disappeared.  Tom  Shaw's  saved  your 
neck,  young  man,  and,  incidentally  he's  made 
such  a  name  out  of  the  case  that  I  don't  begrudge 
a  night  I've  stayed  awake  nor  —  but  you  might 
as  well  say  *  Thank  you!'  '* 

"Thank  you."  Manlloyd's  voice  was  tone- 
less and  obedient.  "You  must  leave  me  alone 
now  for  a  little  rest." 

Ho  staggered  back  to  his  couch.  But  when  he 
got  there  he  beheld  Kerr's  face.  No  pity  dwelt 
there  now,  no  slow  solenmity  as  though  the 
man's  nature  were  lifted  by  supernatural  grace. 
The  jailer's  face  was  all  human  now,  resent- 
ing, wrathful;  jealous  hate  was  unmistakably 
graven  upon  it.  With  the  quick  perception  that 
was  his,  Manlloyd  saw  it,  and  feebly  put  up  a 
hand  as  though  he  expected  to  be  struck. 

It  was  in  that  moment,  when  his  corporeal 
eyes  were  shielJed  from  the  fury  that  lived  in 
Kerr's  face,  that  an  image  stood  out  in  front  of 
Manlloyd  with  such  distinctness  as  the  seer  of 
visions  beholds  once  in  his  life,  when  physical 
weakness  and  spiritual  racking  set  the  faculties 
on  edge  before  they  destroy  the  reason. 

It  was  a  girl's  figure,  very  slim  in  its  scant, 
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light  lines  surmounted  by  a  face  beneath  a 
nurse's  cap,  a  face  that  blazed  through  its  pallor 
and  terror  with  a  very  passion  of  pitying  devotion, 
of  faith,  of  self-renunciation. 

Instinctively  Manlloyd  waved  his  hands  as 
though  to  push  aside,  to  wipe  out  the  longitudinal 
black  lines,  the  bars  that  seemed  to  have  been 
drawn  straight  across  the  picture  from  the  cap 
to  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  Yet  he  knew  the  black 
marks  were  as  much  part  of  the  vision  as  the  face 
itself.  He  seemed  never  to  have  seen  that  face 
except  through  prison  bars.  They  were  inexor- 
ably between  it  and  him. 

"And  thev'd  always  be  between  us,  Blossom. 
I  know  now,"  he  whispered;  yet  he  felt  that  the 
words  were  so  vital  an  expression  of  all  that  he 
was  in  that  supreme  moment  that  she  must  hear 
and  understand.  "And  after  a  while  you*d  see 
them  as  plain  as  I  do  this  minute.  And— 
and  then  that  last  picture  you're  keeping,  the 
one  clean  copy  in  the  whole  world,  would  get 
daubed  and  dirty,  too.  That'd  be  the  real 
hanging  —  oh,  God,  I  can't  bear  that !  My  love 
that  came  to  me  —  my  little  love  —  there's  one 
thing  I  can  do  for  you,  now  that  you're  tied  to 
me  —  one  —  only  one,  and  —  and  that  I  can  do 
because  you  believe  in  me,  believe  that  I  am 
capable  of  —  of    ,     .     .     »» 
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He  caught  Kerr's  glance,  as,  fighting  for  com- 
posure, the  jailer  turned  away  from  him.  He 
felt  obscurely  a  desire  to  say  something  to  com- 
fort him,  and  he  was  conscious  suddenly  of  an 
odd,  triumphant  reversal  of  conditions  that 
made  him  as  much  stronger  now  than  this  strong 
man,  as  the  death-watch  had  been  the  night  before 
when  he  was  a  shivering,  shrieking  coward  being 
carried  inexorably  on  t'   *ard  day  and  execution. 

But  Manlloyd's  strength  was  nearly  spent. 
He  could  only  stagger  to  his  couch,  seek  the  tiny 
bottle  she  had  brbught  him  and  draw  the  cork 
with  his  teeth. 

Then  he  drank  the  whole  draught  down. 

When  Kerr  found  him  the  sneer  had  left  his 
lips,  which  smiled  tra  rquilly.  His  head  lay 
back  upon  its  pillow,  proud  and  pure  m  the 
supreme  solemnity  of  death.  And,  as  by  an 
ennobling  miracle  of  self-sacrifice,  every  one 
that  looked  upon  his  dead  face  saw,  not  Eustace 
Manlloyd,  the  murderer,  but  the  livmg  picture 
the  Peachblossom  Girl  carried  in  her  bosom. 
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Tares 

Did^t  not  ihou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field?  From 
whence  then  hath  it  tares? 


WHO  is  it?  Whnt  did  you  say?"  The 
questions  came  with  a  foreign  accent 
from  a  quick,  imperative  voice  on  the  other  side 
of  the  closed  door. 

"It's  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  lady," 
answered  the  jail  matron  placatingly  from  the 
corridor. 

**Fr-ruit  and  Flower-r  —  what  is  that?  Why 
does  she  want  to  see  me?"  demanded  the  voice. 

"She's  just  a  rich  lady,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Michal,  that  visits  hospitals  and  jails,  and 
brings  flowers  to  the  —  the  inmates." 

*'Oh,  she  does!"  The  voice  from  within  the 
little  room  strengthened  and  coarsened  into 
concentrated  scorn.  "She  is  just  a  r-rich  lady 
who  makes  a  fad  of  char-rity  —  eh  ?  Well,  tell 
her  that  Maria  Michal  wants  not  her  char-rity, 
and  has  only  contempt  for  her-rself.  Tell  her-r 
that  —  if  you  dar-re!" 
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The  matron  shrugged  her  heavy  shoulders, 
which  stood  out  like  padded  upholstery  upon  her 
broad  back. 

"She  won't  see  ye,  Miss,"  she  said  in  depre- 
cating undertone  to  the  girl  >  stood  with  her 
in  the  stone  corridor  "She's  a  wild  cat  anny 
way.    I  wouldn't  mind." 

The  girl  stood  a  moment  m  embarrassed 
irresolution,  the  colour  flooding  her  delicate 
blonde  face. 

"Will  you  — will  you  just  give  her  these?" 
she  asked  holding  out  a  superb  bunch  of  chrys- 
anthemums. *'And  —  and  tell  her  that  I  — 
I'm  sorry  that  —  that    ..." 

She  stopped  and  turned,  for  a  face  hac 
appeared  suddenly  at  the  wicket  behind  her. 
It  was  a  remarkable  face,  whether  nran's  or 
woman's  Edith  Leale  could  not  tell  for  just 
a  moment.  The  ihort,  coarse  black  hair  seemed 
seen  through  a  veil  of  powc  red  silver,  so 
oddly  had  its  thick  masses  grown  gray.  The 
heavy  straight  brow3  met  in  a  broad  line  above 
great,  insolent  eyes  that  glittered  threateningly. 
The  straight,  large  nose  and  mouth,  the  chin 
firm  and  square,  the  stiff  wh'te  collar  and  the 
prim  black  tie  below  said  nothing  of  sex. 

"Wait!"  The  imperious,  thickly-articulated 
voice  broke  the  silence.    "I  will  see  the  lady 
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from  the  Fr-ruit  and  Flower-r  Mission.  Mrs. 
Jepson.  Show  in  the  lady  from  the  Fr-ruit  and 
Flower-r  Mission.     Show  her-r  in." 

Mrs.  Jepson  looked  doubtful.  That  vibrat- 
ing, ironical  repetition  of  titles,  that  threateni: 
harsh  voice,  the  scorn  in  that  colourless  square 
face  made  her  hesitate.  Matron  Jepson  had 
earned  her  position  in  the  prison  by  her  manly 
personal  bravery  and  by  her  ability  to  conquer 
female  human  beasts  by  sheer  physical  strength. 
But  she  had  never  before  met  a  woman  who 
terrified  her. 

A  scornful  laugh  rang  out  from  behind  the 
wicket  and  echoed  through  the  stone  corridor. 

"Are  you  afr-raid  that  I  shall  tear-r  to  pieces 
the  lady  from  the  Fr-ruit  and  Flowar-r  Mis- 
sion? Be  not  afr-raid.  I  shall  not  har-rm 
her.     I  shall  merely  speak  with  her." 

The  matron  turned  away,  ostensibly  to  get  her 
keys.  She  took  the  opportunity  to  "whisper  to 
the  young  woman.  "P'raps  ye  better  not. 
Miss.  She  won't  hurt  ye,  'course,  but  they 
anarchists  are  crazy  people,  an'  she's  the  she- 
divvle  of  the  lot,  beggin'  your  pardon.  She 
flayed  the  Chief  alive  with  her  tongue  whin  she 
was  brought  in  last  night  an*  charged  with  incitm' 
to  riot." 

"I'm  very  sorry  for  her,"  said  the  girl  simply. 
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I'm  here  only  as  a  member  of  the  Mission. 
She  can't  be  angry  with  me,  can  she?" 

"It's  the  world  she's  mad  with,  Miss. 
Well    ..." 

She  opened  the  door  and  the  girl  stepped  in, 
looking  curiously  about  her. 

Because  of  her  prominence  among  the  radicals, 
because  she  was  a  woman  neither  drunk  nor  a 
thief,  because  of  a  subtle  refinement  in  manner 
and  speech  that  made  itself  felt  despite  her 
vigorous  use  of  common  words,  her  lawless 
daring  of  authority,  her  odd  dress  and  her 
bitter,  unfeminine  face,  Maria  Michal  had  spent 
her  first  twenty-four  hours  in  prison  in  the 
matron's  apartments  instead  of  in  a  cell. 

She  stood  now  her  arms  behind  her,  facing  the 
door,  her  hands  braced  against  the  deep  stone 
sill  of  the  high,  barred  window,  whose  obstructed 
light  set  out  in  finely  picturesque  fashion  her  up- 
tilted  head  with  its  mane  of  coal-black  and  silver. 

"It's  —  it's  very  good  of  you  to  see  me." 
Miss  Leale's  low,  well-bred  voice  stammered  a 
bit  as  she  met  the  woman's  uncompromising 
eyes  turned  upon  her. 

She  paused  a  moment,  pulling  nervously  at 
her  glove,  turning  up  her  high  fur  collar,  and 
patting  absentmindedly  the  golden-brown  puffs 
of  hair  upon  which  her  velvet  toque  sat. 
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Maria  Michal  did  not  answer.  She  waited, 
looking  like  a  small,  square-shouldered  sphinx 
in  her  short  black  skirt  falling  scantily  from  her 
unconfined  waist,  and  her  jacket,  open  in  front, 
showing  the  black  and  white  shirt-waist. 

As  the  silence  became  imcomfortable.  Miss 
Leale  spoke  again. 

"The  ladies  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission," 
she  began  hurriedly,  * '  feeling  that  womanly  charity 
and  womanly  sympathy  may  be  extended  to 
every  one  without  distinction,  without  regard  to 
innocence  or  guilt,  poverty  or  wealth,  sickness  or 
health,  have  sent  out  committees  to  visit  the 
hospitals  and  prisons;  to  make  little  donations 
of  fruit  and  flowers  purely  as  an  expression  of 
pitying  humanity;  not,  of  course,  as  a  sentimental 
espousal  of  the  criminal's  cause,  nor  in  the  hope 
of  providing  the  sick  and  dying  with  all  the  com- 
forts poor  humanity  needs;  but  in  the  sincere 
endeavour  to  —  to  make  things  easier,  to 
b-brighten  the  lot  of  the  afflicted  and  —  and  to 
be  the  means  of  —  of  gratifying  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  which,  the  ladies  feel,  remains  in  the 
breast  of  every  human  being,  how  —  however 
ailing  —  physically  or  morally." 

Her  tongue  stumbled  over  the  end  of  the  little 
stereotyped  address,  which  she  had  so  often 
heard  the  l^dy  president  of  the  Mission  deliver 
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effectively.  This  was  the  first  time  she  herself 
had  spoken  it,  and  this  fact  together  with  a 
mocking  gleam  that  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  lighting  up  those  inscrutable  eyes  so 
closely  watching  her,  made  talking  difficult. 

There  was  another  silence  when  she  had 
finished;  an  insulting  silence  that  made  the 
blood  rush  to  Edith  Leale's  face,  and  caused  her 
to  throw  back  resentfully  the  graceful,  sloping 
shoulders  which  Maria  Michal's  head  might 
have  reached,  had  she  been  standing  straight. 

"I  leave  you  these  flowers"  —  the  girl's  voice 
was  very  clear  and  haughty  now  —  "  with  the 
assurance  of  the  Mission's  sympathy,  the  sym- 
pathy of  woman  for  woman.     Good  afternoon.'* 

She  laid  the  great  red  and  yellow  striped 
chrysanthemums  on  the  table,  and  raising  her 
skirts  with  a  swish  of  silk,  she  turned  to  leave 
the  room. 

"So!"  The  word  came  with  explosive  force 
from  the  woman  at  the  window.  She  drew 
her  hands  quickly  from  the  support  of  the  sill, 
and  took  a  few  quick  steps  toward  the  girl. 

"  Lady  from  the  Fr-mit  and  Flower-r  Mission, 
you  have  said  all  you  wish  ?  "  she  inquired.  "  All 
you  came  to  say  ?  And  I  have  listened  —  yes  ? 
Well  —  now,  listen  to  me.  Fr-rom  woman  to 
woman,  you  say,  eh  ?    What  I  say  comes  fr-rom 
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human  being  to  human  being.  Do  you  know, 
lady  from  the  Fr-ruit  and  Flower-r  Mission,  do 
you  know  what  that  means  —  from  human  being 
to  human  being?  It  means  only  —  justice • 
just  justice,  that  is  all.  Not  pity,  not  womanly 
sympathy,  not  char-rity,  not  patr-ronizing  con- 
descension—no!  Just  justice.  And  that  jus- 
tice  — Bah!     What  do  you  know  of  that?" 

The  girl  stood  starmg  with  bewildered,  wide- 
open  eyes.  In  her  two  weeks'  experience 
of  charity  work  she  had  not  met  so  strange  a 
creature  as  this. 

"Youaresurpr-rised?  Yes?  You  go  home 
after-r  a  day  like  this,  visiting  the  sick  and 
cr-rimmal,  and  you  say  to  your-rself :  '  Other-r 
girls  may  be  content  to  do  nothing  to  alleviate 
human  miser-ry'  {alleviate  human  miser-ry,  you 
like  that  expr-ression)  'but  I  have,  at  least,  done 
some  good  this  day  in  the  wor-rld.* " 

"You  have  no  right,"  fhe  words  burst  from 
the  girl's  lips.     "You  have  no  right  to     .     .     ." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  have  the  r-right.  For  I  — I 
know  what  it  is  — human  miser- -y.  These 
wor-rds  that  r-rouse  you  a  little,  my  lady  from 
the  Fr-ruit  and  Flower-r  Mission,  you  may  not 
say  them  consciously  to  your-rself,  and  there  is 
not  tr-ruth  enough  in  you  to  admit  it  if  you  did; 
but  you  have  the  self-congratulator-ry   air  — 
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which  adds  per-rhaps  to  yova  social  char-rm 
later-r  in  the  evening." 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  be  msulted,"  exclaimed 

the  girl. 

"And  pr-ray,  Mademoiselle,  who  invited  you 
to  come  at  all?  This  bare  r-room  with  its 
stone  walls  and  its  iron  bar-rs,  this  is  my  castle. 
If  the  speech  of  the  lady  of  the  house  does  not 
please  you,  you  may  withdraw,  lady  from  the 
Fr-ruit  and  Flower-r  Mission." 

In  silence.  Miss  Leale  moved  toward  the  door. 
But  she  stopped  with  her  hand  on  the  knob. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  personally  have  done  to 
offend  you,"  she  said  with  ingenuous  modesty. 
"I  am  inexperienced  in  this  work,  and  am  not 
long  home  from  school,  but  —  but  if  you  could 
know  how  genuinely  sorry  I  am  for  —  for 
things,  and  how  I  long  to  be  of  use,  even  in  a 
very  little  way." 

"Pr-rovided  the  way  be  a  pr-retty  char-rity; 
delicate,  dainty  like  yourself  ?  Pr-rovided  there 
shall  be  nothing  coarse  or  vulgar-r  about  it, 
like  common  br-read  for  the  star-rving;  nothing 
dirty  or  r-repulsive  like  r-really  nursing  the  sick 
—  oh,  go!  Go,  lady  from  the  Fr-ruit  and 
Flower-r  Mission,"  she  concluded  abruptly 
as  the  girl's  hand  sought  the  door,  "  I  said  tr-ruly 
that  you  fine  ladies  know  rot  Tr-ruth  and  will 
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not  ivrecognize  any  inlr-roduction  to  her  who 
is  not  in  your  set.    Your-r  set  —  bah!" 

It  seemed  to  Edith  Leale  that  she  could  neither 
go  nor  stay.     She  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute, 
looking  with  perplexed,  indignant  eyes  at  the 
contemptuous  face  opposite,  longing  for  the  wit 
to  battle  adequately  with  her  foe.    And  while 
she  stood,  the  door  behind  her  opened  and  a 
young  man  in  workman's  blouse  entered.     He 
crossed  the  little  room  with  a  couple  of  strides, 
and  then  Edith  Leale  beheld  a  miracle.     She 
saw  Maria  Michal's  rigid,  white  face  become 
round  and  gentle.     She  saw   Maria   Michal's 
black  eyes  glow  and  soften.     She  saw  her  lips 
part  in  smiling  satisfaction,  while  her  whole 
small  body  relaxed.     The  girl  hardly  realized 
the  curiosity  in  her  glance  as  she  saw  these  two, 
their  hands  clasped,  two  of  them  small,  firm, 
worn,   the   other   two   the   same   hands   made 
masculine.     She  almost  smiled  as  she  watched 
the  odd  meeting.     There   was    no    word,    no 
caress;  only  this  strong,  long  handclasp,   such 
as  soldiers   might   give  when,  after  blood  and 
battle,  each  comrade  sees  the  other  again,  alive, 
unharmed. 

Miss  Leale  turned  again  to  leave  the  room, 
but  the  complicated  lock  on  the  door  had  caught 
and  her  efforts  to  open  it  attracted  attention. 
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With  a  light  of  cruel  mischief  in  her  eyes,  Maria 
Michal  turned. 

"R-ring  for  the  foot-man,  Benno,  to  show  the 
lady  out,"  she  said  mockingly. 

Her  son  turned  and  noted  the  girl's  presence 
with  evident  surprise. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  helpless,  you  see,"  continued 
the  taunting  voice,  "as  all  ladies  should  be." 

"Mademoiselle  is  helpless,  as  you  say," 
retorted  the  girl,  feeling  a  new  shame  at  being 
baited  before  a  third  person,  and  that  one  a  man. 
"But  she  is  not  cruel  nor  unjust." 

The  young  man's  quick  glance  hurried  from 
one  to  ^he  other.     "  My  mother "  he  began. 

"Your  mother-r,"  interrupted  Maria  Michal, 
"has  been  telling  the  lady  some  tr-niths,  some 
simple  tr-ruths." 

"  Ah ! "  He  smiled.  "  Perhaps  the  lady  is  right. 
Truth  is  often  cruel.  Your  flowers?"  he  ques- 
tioned holding  out  to  Miss  Leale  the  chrys- 
anthemums, while  he  threw  the  door  open. 

"No!"  It  was  Maria  Michal's  voice,  harsh 
and  vibrant,  that  answered.  "My  flowers. 
Mine.  To  Mar-ria  Michal  from  the  Fr-ruit  and 
Flower-r  Mission!" 

Michal  turned  questioningly  to  his  mother. 
She  waved  her  hands  toward  the  girl. 

"I  came  here,"  the  words  rushed  from  Edith 
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Leale's  lips  in  a  torrent  of  wounded  pride.  **I 
came  here  in  the  simplest,  most  natural  spirit 
to  give  flowers  as  I  do  evc^^'  Friday  at  the  prison. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  be  insulted 
by  a  woman  whom  I  did  not  know,  who  knew 
nothing  of  me '* 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Maria  Michal's  sarcastic 
voice,  "who  knew  that  a  whole  family  is  star- 
rving  for  what  it  cost  to  grow  your  chr-rysanthe- 
mums;  that  a  boy  steals  and  blasts  his  whole 
future  for  the  cost  of  your  silk-lined  skirt;  that  a 
man  mur-rders  for  your  fur-r  coat;  that  a  girl  sells 
her  body  and  lives  in  shame  and  r-rots  in  miser-ry 
that  your  pr-retty  head  may  be  cr-rowned  with  a 
velvet  hat  and  aigrettes  —  oh,  lady  from  the 
Fr-ruit  and  Flower-r  Mission!" 

The  girl's  horrified  eyes  sought  the  young 
man's  face  appealingly. 

"She  is  right.  My  mother  is  right,"  he 
answered,  but  gently.  "The  things  she  says 
are  cruel,  but  such  women  as  she  have  not  made 
them  true." 

" — and  that  you  and  your-r  class  fly  from 
the  tr-ruth  whenever  it  is  told  to  you,"  Maria 
Michal  completed  her  impeachment  as  though 
she  had  not  heard  her  son's  words. 

The  girl  stepped  back  from  the  corridor  and 
re-entered  the  room. 
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''I  am  not  running  away,"  she  said  doggedly, 
her  face  pale  and  set.  "I'll  come  again  another 
time  to  listen  to  all  you  have  to  say." 

'*Br-ravo!"  Maria  Michal  clapped  her  hands 
in  savage  recognition  of  courage. 

"I'll  show  you  the  way  through  the  hall. 
Miss,"  Michal  said  as  the  gu*l  made  a  step  in  the 
wrong   direction. 

"The  r-reward  of  helplessness,"  sneered  Maria 
Michal. 

"But  quite  unnecessary,  thank  you,"  returned 
the  girl  with  spirit.  "The  —  some  one  is  wait- 
ing for  me." 

She  finished  hurriedly  and  turned  away. 
Her  heart  beat  with  new  apprehension  for 
she  had  almost  said  that  her  limousine  was 
waiting  outside. 
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The  surgical  ward  of  the  hospital  was 
crowded.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  breath 
of  fever  and  the  biting  smell  of  acid.  The  low 
cots,  shrouded  in  gray  blankets,  were  the  bed  of 
restless  misery.  In  only  one  of  them,  that  near- 
est the  door  of  the  operating  room,  the  patient 
lay  quiet. 
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"It  is  better,  Russak?"  The  man  who  sat 
beside  this  cot  bent  over. 

The  patient  shook  his  head.  It  was  the  great, 
heavy  head  of  a  dwarf,  around  which  was  bound 
a  blood-stained  bandage.  The  face  was  yellow- 
pale,  and  the  thin,  compressed  lips  were  blood- 
less.   But  the  limbs  lay  still. 

The  man  watching  beside  him  slipped  an 
arm  beneath  the  dwarfs  shoulders  and,  lifting 
him  gently,  turned  and  smoothed  the  pillow, 
before  he  laid  the  heavy  head  back  again. 

The  dwarf  pressed  his  hand.  "To  you 
thanks,  brother,"  he  whispered.  "When  will 
it  be?" 

"Soon." 

"And  you  will  stay  with  me?" 

"When  you  wake  you  will  find  me  next  to 
you  as  now." 

"When  — I  — wake    ..." 

The  door  of  the  operating  room  opened,  a 
nurse  wheeled  in  a  low,  long  chair  and  the  little 
cortege,  followed  by  the  watcher,  passed  on  into 
the  operating  room. 

Edith  Leale,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  ward, 
bearing  a  heaped  basket  of  fine  oranges,  saw  it 
come  back  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  dwarf's  head  with  its  mass  of  light  brown 
hair  had  fallen  to  one  side.     His  eyes  were  half 
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open,   but  dull   and  unseeing.     His  jaw  had 
dropped  and  his  long,  yellow  fingers  twitched 

continually. 

The  girl  stood  watching  in  mute  sympathy, 
then  she  turned  and  passed  in  among  the  cots, 
distributing  the  fruit  she  carried.  She  was 
at  her  ease  here  among  the  sick,  and  she  stopped 
now  at  one  cot,  now  at  another,  to  smile,  or  to  say 
a  word,  or  only  to  bestow  a  sorrowing  glance  upon 
the  sufferer. 

When  she  reached  the  comer  where  the  dwarf 
lay,  the  young  man  who  had  helped  the  nurse 
lift  him  back  on  to  the  cot  stood  bending  over  it. 
"Will  I  send  for  the  priest ?"  asked  the  nurse. 
The  man  lifted  his  head  and  bent  a  contempt- 
uous glance  upon  her. 

««Or  —  or  a  minister?"  the  nurse  asked. 
"A  )■    or  the  conventionalized  copy  of  a  lie!" 
exclaimed  the  man.    "No." 

Miss  Leale  turned.  She  remembered  the 
voice,  as  did  every  one  who  had  once  heard 
Benno  Michal  speak.  The  rather  clumsy  figure, 
too  broad-shouldered  for  its  height,  the  square 
head  —  a  replica  of  Maria  Michal's  save  for  the 
cloud  of  whitened  silver,  the  thick-lashed,  deep- 
set  eyes,  the  short  black  beard  that  made  him 
appear  older  than  he  was  ~  these  had  made  but 
a  slight  impression  upon  Edith  Leale,  but  the 
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tones  of  that  full,  deep,  musical  bass  dignified 
the  few  words  she  had  heard  him  speak,  as  a  great 
organ  ennobles  the  most  worthless,  the  most 
frivolous  theme. 

She  watched  him  curiously  as  he  bent  over  the 
cot  again,  an  exquisite  solicitude  in  his  attitude. 
She  was  still  standing  motionless,  looking  at  him 
with  an  expression  half  perplexed,  half  com- 
prehending, when  she  saw  the  dwarf's  hands 
flutter  about  as  though  blindly  seeking  some- 
thing. Michal's  short,  broad  hand  closed  over 
the  feeble  ones,  and  a  faint  sigh  breathed  from 
the  dwarf's  lips,  as  his  limbs  stiffened  and  his 
fingers  lay  quiet.  Michal  bowed  himself  over 
the  cot. 

His  face  was  distorted,  and  his  powerful  hands 
were  clenched  when  he  straightened  himself  and 
spoke  aloud.  "Brothers,"  his  voice  vibrated 
with  the  intensity  of  his  emotion.  "Brothers,  a 
martyr  has  yielded  up  his  life.    Russak  is  dead." 

A  white-bearded  man  with  his  arm  in  a  sling 
stopped  in  his  restless  walk.  "The  greater 
glory  is  his,"  he  said,  and  resumed  his  walk. 

A  red-mustached  German,  the  stump  of  whose 
leg  was  strapped  to  the  cot  upon  which  he  sat, 
lifted  up  both  arms  and  tried  to  rise.  "His 
blood  be  on  their  heads!"  he  sobbed. 

A  haggard  face  was  lifted  from  the  pillow  that 
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almost  touched  the  one  on  which  the  dwarf's 
quiet  head  lay.  "A  man's  got  but  one  life  to 
give,"  his  neighbour  gasped,  groaning  with  pain, 
as  he  wrenrhed  his  shoulder.    "May  my  death 

be  as  glorious!" 

"It  is  a  glorious  death,"  said  Michal  slowly. 
"This  man's  mind  was  as  simple  as  a  child's. 
His  love  and  his  charity  embraced  the  world. 
Yet  the  brutal  police  clubbed  him  down  in  their 
indiscriminate,  hired  rage  and  beat  him  into 
insensibility  when  he  tried  to  rbe. 

"And  after  —  after,"  the  voice  sounded  like 
Maria  Michal's  now,  so  throbbing  it  was  with 
malevolence,  "when  this  bragging  Republic 
had  beaten  us  down  for  proclaiming  th'^  liberty 
of  speech,  when  they  had  imprisoned  Maria 
Michal,  they  brought  him,  and  you,  to  this 
hospital.  Hospital!"  he  sneered.  "Dark, 
unsanitary,  over-crowded,  run  by  political 
thieves  who  fatten  on  what  they  steal  from  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  It's  a  great  city  of  this  great 
oligarchy  that  pens  its  sick  and  dying  in  a  place 
like  this,  while  its  politicians,  its  mine  owners 
and  its  trusts  heap  up  riches  upon  riches!  It's 
a  great  city  that  cracks  the  skull  of  the  gentlest 
creature  that  ever  breathed,  and  then  —  and 
then  sends  him  back  to  us  dying  from  the 
surgeon's  knife. 
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"I  tell  you,  men,  that  Russak's  blood  will  be 
avenged;  the  curse  of  all  oligarchies  will  descend 
upon  this  Republic,  faithless  to  its  higher  self. 
The  authorized  guardians  of  the  law,  who  beat 
down  Russak,  will  be  themselves  beaten  down 
by  maddened  men  whom  no  law,  no  authority 
can  hold  back.  For  every  pang  this  martyr 
brother  of  ours  has  suffered,  the  greedy  and 
the  rich  and  the  powerful  will  atone  a  hundred- 
fold when  America  shall  bid  them  measure  the 
reign  of  terror  to  come  by  the  terror  that  has 
preceded  it.  You  may  not  live  to  see  it.  I 
may  not  live  to  see  it,  but    ..." 

He  ceased  suddenly,  and  faced  about  with 
savage  agility,  shaking  off  a  detaining  hand 
that  had  been  laid  on  his,  defiance  in  his  eye. 

The  surgeon's  hand  was  placed  again  upon 
his  arm.     "You  must  stop,"  he  said. 

"Who  will  make  me?'*  Michal  demanded. 
"You  may  have  me  beaten  as  Russak  was, 
but  before  the  policeman's  club " 

"Oh,  no,"  the  old  surgeon  interrupted 
quietly.  "The  man  who  stood  in  yonder  with 
me,"  he  nodded  toward  the  operating  room, 
"and  helped  with  all  courage  and  strength  and 
gentleness,  that  man  will  not  consciously 
aggravate  the  fever  in  wounded  men  nor  add  to 
the  suffering  of  the  sick.     Is  all  your  sympathy 
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for  the  dead  man  ?    Had  you  but  one  wounded 
comrade?" 

There  was  silence  in  the  ward.  And  then 
in  a  moment  Michal's  demeanor  changed. 
*•  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "Brothers,  from  my 
heart  I  ask  your  pardon." 

He  stood  for  a  time  with  his  hand  on  the  dead 
man's  breast,  looking  down  into  the  set  face. 
Then  he  turned  and  left  the  place. 

The  surgeon  made  a  hurried  round,  feeling 
this  one's  pulse,  rearranging  that  one's  bandage. 
And  at  last  his  questioning  eyes  lit  upon  Edith 

Leale. 

"My  dear  Miss  Leale,"  he  said,  good-natur- 
edly, leading  her  away,  "if  your  indulgent 
gander  of  an  uncle  doesn't  put  an  end  to  this  fad 
of  yours,  I'll  be  tempted  to  tell  Ralph  Dimnot 
what  I  think  of  mine-owners'  nieces'  going  about 
among  maddened  strikers." 


ra 

In  the  undercurrent  of  Benno  Michal's  con- 
sciousness there  drifted  a  hidden  memory. 
At  rare  intervals— for  instance,  just  before  he 
dropped  to  sleep  at  dawn,  after  a  hard  night's 
work,  when  the  over-strained  machinery  of  hb 
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mind,  released  from  the  tense  spring  of  his  will, 
whirringly  and  i'  n.<]^lingly  ran  down;  once,  some 
years  ago,  v>  im  he  fai/.ed  in  the  street  from 
hunger  and  cxhaiistio'i,  while  addressing  a 
crowd  of  woriii-Trjfn;  the  other  night  when  he 
heard  the  thud  of  the  policeman's  club  on  Rus- 
sak's  head  —  at  times  like  this,  when  nervous 
excitement  or  over-masteruig  fatigue  destroyed 
for  a  moment  his  self-sufficient  poise,  Benno 
Michal  seemed  to  see  a  vision. 

It  began  with  the  soft,  hollow,  bell-like 
melody  of  falling  waterdrops.  And  then,  if 
he  yielded  and  listened,  there  came  the  hush  of 
rustling  trees,  the  sense  of  warm,  soft  air,  the 
glimpse  of  beautiful  stone  turrets  beyond,  the 
touch  of  his  mother's  silk  dress  and  an 
indescribable  atmosphere  of  ease  and  deference 
and  distinction. 

The  son  of  Maria  Michal,  in  full  possession 
of  his  senses,  could  no  more  look  back  with 
regret  upon  this  vague  memory  of  his  childhood, 
than  he  could  have  returned  to  the  old  world 
to  take  up  the  rank  and  wealth  his  mother  had 
long  ago  renounced.  He  recognized  this  odd 
mental  reversion  to  long-buried  impressions  only 
as  a  phase  of  over-strain.  It  was  weak,  and  it 
was  childish,  he  said  to  himself.  But  in  the 
rapid  growth  that  had  made  Michal  a  man  in 
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appearance  and  in  feeling,  while  he  was  still  a 
boy  in  years,  he  had  been  compelled  to  admit  to 
himself  that,  though  his  will  and  his  purpose 
were  unshakeable,  though  renunciation  of  mater- 
ial pleasures  meant  less  to  him  than  to  Maria 
Michal  herself,  yet  whenever  mind  and  body 
rebelled,  he  saw  the  castle  at  Strelnau  and 
experienced  a  fleeting,  sweet,  dreamy,  traitorous 
sensation  of  luxurious  ease  of  mind  and  body. 

But  no  one  but  himself  knew  his  weakness. 
To  Maria  Michal  he  was  her  own  genius 
emphasized,  made  stronger  and  greater.  He  was 
the  realization  of  what  she  would  have  her  son 
be.  Since  the  time  he  had  been  able  to  com- 
prehend, she  had  fille  1  his  mind  with  the  passion 
of  rebellion  against  privilege,  that  had  awakened 
within  her  before  his  birth.  She  had  taught  him 
no  creed  save  to  conserve  his  individualism. 
She  had  asked  from  him  no  obedience,  no  defer- 
ence save  that  his  love  vouchsafed  and  her  force 
of  character  compelled.  From  the  beginning  she 
had  shown  him  the  naked  truth.  The  fairy- 
tales that  linger  in  other  children's  imaginations 
lived  in  Benno's  only  as  the  time  when  Capital 
was  typified  for  him  as  a  remorseless,  insatiable 
giant,  half  human,  half  bestial,  with  labour 
bound  and  bowed  at  his  feet. 

There  were  mothers,  even  among  the  pitiably 
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poor  among  whom  Maria  Michal  lived,  who 
sought  to  save  the  child  from  such  early  knowl- 
edge of  life's  bitterness.  When  the  boy  met 
his  mother  at  the  door  of  the  factory  one  evening 
with  a  tale  of  a  being  half  god,  half  man,  wholly 
lovmg  and  lovable,  who  had  died  that  men's 

sins  might  be  forgiven 

^^  "It  is  a  lie!"  answered  Maria  Michal  quickly. 
"A  beautiful,  cowardly  lie;  a  fable.  When 
Benno  is  naughty,  and  is  after-rwards  sorry,  I 
shall  still  love  him  and  tr-ry  to  forget.  But  a  sin 
IS  never-r  forgiven  —  never-r,  child.  No  one, 
god  or  man,  must  suffer-r  for  you.  That 
would  be  unjust,  cr-ruel,  cowardly.  And  my 
son  is  none  of  these.  There  is  only  one  who  can 
for-rgive  -  i  ^  that  one,  if  his  for-rgiveness  be 
worth  ha\.  ,vill  never-r  forgive.  That  one 
is  one's  self.     If  you  sin,  Benno,  you  sin  against 

all  that  is  good  in  you.     And  ever-ry  cr-rime 

against  yourself  leaves  you  weaker,  baser.     Sin 

is  irrevocable.     Like  this— see!" 

She  stamped  upon  a  crawling  insect  on  the 

ground  before  her,  then  lifted  the  toe  of  her  short, 

heavily-shod  foot. 

"Look.     If  this  poor  cr-reature  had  done  this 

thmg  to   itself,   could   it   for-rgive?    Could   it 

make  itself  well  again  ?    This  is  what  sin  does. 

It  cr-ripples,  it  tor-rtures,  it  makes  hideous.   No, 
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there  is  no  forgiveness,  Benno.  Ir  you  may 
escape  the  penalty  of  sin,  you  should  lose,  too, 
the  r-reward  of  virtue.  Both  are  impossible. 
Your  ever-ry  act,  good  or  bad,  finds  its  gr-rave 
and  its  resurrection  in  your  life  —  goes  to  make 
a  human  being's  histor-ry.'* 

She  crushed  out  the  struggling  insect's  life, 
took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  they  walked  home 
together. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  child  to  doubt  her 
words.     To  him  she  was  absolute  truth. 

When  even  Balthazar  Zepf,  whose  teaching 
Maria  Michal  followed  with  all  the  fervour  of  her 
uncompromising  nature,  when  even  Balthazar, 
that  most  virulent  of  red  republicans,  would  have 
moderated  his  speech  in  the  boy's  presence,  she 
exclaimed:  "My  son  is  no  weakling!  Either 
he  can  bear  the  tr-ruth  or  be  no  son  ot  mine. 
The  wor-rld  is  full  enough  of  adult  babies.  I 
shall  inflict  no  more  upon  it.  Besides,  Benno  is 
consecr-rated  to  the  pr-riesthood  —  the  pr-riest- 
hood  of  Truth!'* 

She  wavered  for  a  moment,  though,  when  the 
boy's  love  of  learning  craved  something  more 
than  the  rudimentary  educalAon  of  the  lower 
schools.  And  then  she  put  it  to  him,  fiercely, 
frankly. 

"See,  Benno,  you  have  but  to  ask  for  it. 
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What  I  earn  is  not  enough  to  suppor-rt  a  young 
college  gentleman.     But  there  is  money  in  Str- 
relnau,  waiting  for  your  father-r's  son.     Say 
will  you  ask  for  it  ?     Will  you  say  to  the  man 
whose   face   you   have   for-rgotten:     *A11    my 
mother-r's  love  of  equality,  all  my  own  scor-rn  for 
the  par-rasitical  classes,  who  live  upon  the  wealth 
ear-rned   by   the   masses  — all   this   is   mer-re 
words,   when  my  own   longing  is  measur-red 
agamst  it.     My  mother  holds  that  her  son  is  not 
so  much  entitled  to  this   luxur-ry,   as   is  the 
son  of  the  miner  upstair-rs,  who  has  worked  in 
the  mill  smce  he  was  eight,  and  so  has  more 
lustly  earned  it.     But  I  want  what  he  cannot 
get,  and  will  take  it  because  I  can.'    Will  vou 
say  this?"  ^ 

"No,"  he  answered  steadily,  "I  have  more 
than  my  share  already.  I  am  going  to  work 
now." 

They  separated  for  a  time.  He  left  the  small 
town  and  went  to  the  neighbouring  city,  upon 
whose  outskirts  the  gieat  mines  are  located. 
He  worked  underground  during  the  day.  In 
the  evening  he  talked  to  crowds  of  miners  upon 
the  street  comers. 

He  was  still  a  boy,  but  he  spoke  with  an  utter 
absence  of  self-consciousness,  with  the  self- 
possession  of  one  to  whom  dissemmation  of 
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thought  by  means  of  public  speaking  was  a 
natural,  an  ordinary,  an  unquestioned  method. 
For  he  could  not  remember  the  first  time  he  had 
listened  to  his  mother  speak  as  he  was  speaking 
now.  He  could  not  remember  how  long  ago  it 
was  that  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  a  mass  of 
upturned  faces,  and  gauge  the  power  of  Maria 
Michal's  thought  by  the  answermg  gleam  that 
came  from  sullen  eyes  and  savage  mouths. 

But  for  Benno  Michal,  there  lay  not  the 
slightest  artistic  perception  of  the  dramatic 
picture  he  himself  made,  as  he  stood  on  an 
improvised  platform,  his  short,  tense  figure 
stretched  to  its  full  height,  his  hands  outstretched 
in  bitter  denunciation  of  social  injustices,  his 
boyish  voice  vibrating  with  passion.  The  boy 
was  only  an  mstrument,  specialized  by  perfection 
of  training  and  quickening  environment.  In 
him,  Maria  Michal's  burning  sense  of  the  injus- 
tice of  the  social  struggle  had  been  developed  and 
intensified. 

Old  Balthazar  Zepf,  though  he  raved  like 
mad,  when  his  own  words  had  whipped  himself 
into  a  frenzy,  saw  and  calculated  the  effect  of 
his  very  uncalculated  rage.  Maria  Michal's 
stem,  white  face  lit  up  with  an  almost  savage 
joy  when  she  saw  the  coals  smoldering  in  dull 
eyes,  fanned  by  her  breath,  glow  with  revengeful 
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fires.  But  Michal  was  destitute  of  all  artistic 
sense,  of  all  theatrical  perception.  There  was 
no  art,  but  there  was  keenest  instinct  in  the  sort 
of  speech  that  burst  from  his  lips  in  a  torrent  of 
unstudied  eloquence.  While  he  spoke  he  was 
conscious  only  of  the  sorrowful  passion  that 
possessed  him.  When  his  speech  was  done 
he  knew  least  of  all  whether  it  had  succeeded  or 
failed.  The  yelp  of  blood-thirstiness  that  leaped ' 
from  an  hysterical  throat  was  met  by  an  answer- 
ing bay  from  his  own.  He  felt  for  the  one  among 
his  auditors,  who  responded  quickest  to  the  feel- 
ing which  surged  within  himself,  a  loverlike 
camaraderie.  For  weakness,  for  cowards,  for 
indifference  he  had  words  of  biting  scorn; 
scorn  so  personal,  so  daringly  expressed  that 
once  his  maddened  audience  rose  against  him. 

"Who  be  yo,"  yelled  a  fiery-faced  Cornish- 
man,  brandishing  his  lunch  can  threateningly 
under  the  boy's  eyes,  "who  be  yo,  to  say  a 
mon's  a  coward  for  wantin'  to  keep  'is  job  that 
'is  wife  and  babies  shon't  starve  in  the  street  ? 
Who  be  yo,  dom  it,  who  be  yo  ?" 

"I  be  a  man,"  the  boy  shouted  back  with 
unconscious  repetition  of  the  miner's  idiom, 
"I  be  a  man  that  wonders  the  company  doesn't 
make  you  work  twelve  hours  a  day  instead  of  ten, 
or  the  eight  you  ought  to  demand.     That  good- 
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natured  jackass,  the  miner,  would  stand  it,  and 
be  grateful  to  hb  master  for  work,  then  as  now. 
He'd  be  just  as " 

"Come  on!"  yelled  the  Cornishman,  doubling 
up  his  mighty  fists.  "Jock  Pennicard's  no 
coward,  an'  no  jackass,  yo  runt  of  a  boy.  Come 
down  'n  show  who's  the  coward.     Coma  on!" 

"Suppose  I  did?"  returned  Michal  good- 
naturedly,  looking  down  upon  the  man's  great, 
bared  arms.  "You'd  do  for  me  in  a  minute, 
Pennicard.  But  what  would  that  prove  ?  Only 
that  you  are  stronger  than  most  men,  and  that 
you  use  your  fists  in  the  way  the  mine  owners  like 
you  giants  to  use  them  —  on  workingmen  instead 
of  on  capitalists.  As  long  as  we  do  that  —  tear 
each  other  to  pieces,  pummel  our  friends  instead 
of  banding  together  against  our  enemies,  the 
mine  owners  will  be  satisfied  with  you,  Jock 
Pennicard." 

The  big  fellow  looked  puzzled,  and  his  mates, 
who  had  crowded  about  in  hopes  of  a  fight, 
laughed  boisterously  at  his  bewilderment. 

But  their  attention  was  quickly  diverted  from 
the  Cornishman.  From  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  whose  limits  the  flickering  light  from 
the  lamp-post  could  not  define,  there  came  a 
challenging  voice,  a  woman's  voice.  "But  the 
man  is  r-right,"  it  cried.    "  Why  shall  he  give  up 
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his  work  that  supports  wife  and  child  at  the  bid- 
ding of  one  who  himself  works  for  Dent  and 
Dunnott?" 

"Yes!  Yes!  Why?"  A  volume  of  ejacula- 
tory  sound,  halt  sneer,  half  curse  rose  to  second 
the  demand. 

"Why,"  she  went  on  when  her  voice  could  be 
heard  again,  "why  shall  one  man  or  ten,  or  a 
thousand  give  up  that  for  which  ten  thousand 
idle  men  stand  r-ready  to  risk  life,  health,  honour  ? 
Why  shall  the  Silverton  miner  and  his  wife  and 
children  star-rve,  in  order  that  other  miners  from 
other  towns  may  come  in  and  gr-reedily  seize  the 
precious  work  he  laid  down  at  your  bidding? 
Why  —  tell  me  that." 

"Why!"  Michal's  voice  tolled  out  in  all  the 
power  of  its  early  maturity.  "I'll  answer  that. 
This  man,  Pennicard,  and  every  man  that  toils 
half  a  mile  underground  almost  naked,  workmg 
in  stifling  heat,  wielding  his  pick  and  shovel 
for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  then  lying  panting  on 
the  floor  of  the  cooling  station  for  ten  minutes 
more,  exposed  to  death  in  a  hundred  frightful 
shapes,  during  his  underground  imprisonment 
at  hard  labour—  (all,  that  a  couple  of  bowelless 
millionaires  may  treble  and  quadruple  their  mil- 
lions!) —  this  man,  Pennicard,  owes  it  to  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  him,  to  prolong  that 
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miserable  life  of  his  which  is  all  that  stands 
between  them  and  misery. 

**  He  knows,  and  Dent  and  Dimnott  know,  that 
ten  hours  a  day  in  the  poisonous,  moist,  earth- 
bound  hell  where  the  tree  of  their  cursed  mil- 
lions is  rooted,  kills  —  kills  —  kills!  Even  Pen- 
nicard  with  his  great  muscles  and  enormous 
chest  (a  fine  animal  who  can  endure  more, 
that  Dent  and  Dunnott  may  have  more  of 
what  they  ^-^ve  too  much  already)  feels  and 
begins  to  ^b  a  the  weakening,  in  the  dead  pallc 
of  his  face  that  was  so  ruddy  when  he  came  to 
Silverton,  in  the  quivering  of  the  mighty  muscles 
in  his  calves,  in  the  dragging  pain  in  his  loins 
and  aching  back,  and  —  and,  say  Jock  Penni- 
card,  what  of  the  sweats  at  night,  and  that 
hidden  brand  of  Dent  and  Dunnott's  that  you 
wear  burned  deep  into  your  vitals,  in  common 
with  your  mates?  What  of  miners'  consump- 
tion, Pennicard;  what  of  that?  Your  wifo 
knows  and  so  do  you  —  and  you  —  and  you.** 

The  foremost  men  in  the  crowd  shrank  back 
before  the  denunciatory  finger  that  pointed  out 
their  weakness,  as  plague-stricken  suspects 
might. 

"And  what  do  I  —  no,  what  do  you  ask  from 
Dent  and  Dunnott?  Merely  two  hours  of 
blood  money;  two  hours  t.  iy  have  stolen  from 
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you  because  of  your  necessity.    Eight  hours  a 
day  will  kill  you  soon  enough,  Jock  Pennicard. 
Eight  hours  a  day  will  leave  your  family  to  the 
pity  of  your  mates  soon  enough,  and  will  give 
Dent  and  Dunnott  another  place  to  fill.     And 
can  you  imagine  how  ready  Ralph  Dunnott  will 
be  to  open  his  purse  when  your  wife  appeals  to 
him?    Bah!    You'll  leave  your  blood  and  your 
strength  and  your  courage  soon  enough  at  the 
bottom  of  that  deep-breathmg  monster  yonder, 
whose  every  puff  is  an  inhalation  of  your  vigour 
and  an  exhalation  of  the  very  life-breath  of  your 
bodies. 

"I  say,  strike!    Strike  m  a  mass  for— not 
'or  your  rights.     Many  a  Pennicard   will   be 
crushed   to   bloody   bits   high   up   against   the 
sheaves;   many  a  Pennicard  will  drcvn  in  the 
boiling  black  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine; 
many  a  Pennicard  will  have  the  life  choked  out 
of  him  by  gas,  or  the  flesh  burned  from  his  bones 
by  underground  fire;   and  many  a  Pennicard's 
wife  and  children  will  look  with  horror  and 
loathing  upon   what  is  left  when   the  Dent  & 
Dunnott  has  no  more  use  for  him  —  before  you 
get  your  rights.     But,  strike,  I  say,  for  the  pitiful 
two  hours,  your  own  two  hours,  yours,  yours, 
not  Dent's  and  Dannott's.   Strike !  —  and  listen," 
Michal's  voice  fell  suddenly.     He  stepped  to  the 
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edge  of  the  narrow  platform,  and  there  was  that 
in  his  speech  which  found  its  echo  in  the  miners* 
beating  hearts.  "There  are  martyrs  in  every 
cause.  Some  of  you  will  fall.  Yes.  But  those 
miserable  enough  and  unhappy  enough  to  profit 
by  your  refusal  to  continue  slaves  — these  too 
must  fall.  The  men  whom  Dent  and  Dunnott 
will  bring  in  to  fill  your  places  —  these  men  you 
will  meet  as  brothers.  You  will  tell  them 
frankly  why  you  rebel  and  for  what  you  hope. 
You  will  appeal  to  them.  Y'oii  will  remonstrate 
with  them.  And  —  you  will  kill  them,  kill  them 
without  pity,  without  anger  and  without  remorse, 
if  they  stand  —  not  in  your  way,  but  in  the  way 
of  the  great  Social  Revolution,  whose  dawn 
those  who  dwell  upon  the  Heights  can  prophesy  t 

"As  to  myself"— he  had  jumped  from  the 
stand  and  was  making  his  way  as  he  spoke, 
through  the  crowd,  toward  the  place  the  woman*s 
voice  had  come  from  — "what  I,  individually, 
do  and  what  I  say  will  do  nothing  to  help  or  to 
hinder  the  thing  that  is  coming.  But  I,  for  one, 
refuse  to  work  longer  at  the  Dent  &  Dunnott. 
I'll  give  up  my  life  as  readily  as  I  do  the  work, 
when  my  death  will  help  —  mother." 

He  had  recognized  Maria  Michal's  voice  when 
she  questioned  him  from  the  crowd,  and  he  took 
her  hands  now  in  his,  speaking  to  her  directly,  in 
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the  ordinary  tone  one  uses  in  addressing  the 
person  he  sees  continually. 

In  his  excited  preoccupation,  her  sudden 
appearance  in  Silverton  did  not  strike  him  as 
surprising,  till  they  had  got  beyond  the  crowd 
and  were  walking  toward  his  lodgings.  But 
the  short  visit  that  Maria  Michal  had  intended 
to  pay  her  son  lengthened  into  years.  On  their 
way  to  Michal's  room  that  night  these  two 
decided  that  their  work  lay  in  the  same  place. 
In  a  week  they  issued  the  first  copy  of  The  Torch, 
which  the  thousands  of  men  who  work  in  the 
Silverton  mines  read  for  three  years,  before  they 
declared  in  a  body  for  the  eight-hour  work-day 
Benno  Michal  preached. 


IV 

They  took  The  Torch  at  Ralph  Dunnott's 
house,  that  the  magnate  might  gauge  the  grow- 
ing discontent  among  his  workmen.  In  com- 
pany with  the  more  conservative  financial  jour- 
nals and  newspapers  and  Miss  Leale's  art 
magazines,  the  radical  weekly  with  its  cheap 
paper,  its  faulty  typography,  and  its  crude 
vehemence,  found  its  way  to  Mr.  Dunnott's 
library  table. 
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But  it  had  never  occurred  to  Edith  Leale  to 
look  through  this  one  of  her  uncle's  papers  any 
more  than  the  others.  None  of  them  had  any 
interest  for  her.  To  her  they  were  as  much 
inexplicable  masculine  specialties  as  the  mode 
in  which  Dunnott  wore  his  necktie  or  the  style 
of  machinery  he  ordered  for  the  mines.  When 
she  joined  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  and 
was  brought  in  contact  with  real  things,  she  met 
them  in  that  same  dilettante  spirit  with  which  she 
listened  at  her  uncle's  table  to  him  and  his  friends 
anathematizing  the  unions,  the  strikers.  The 
Torch  and  Benno  Michal. 

Her  attitude  was  one  of  gentle  disparagement. 
Of  course,  there  was  poverty  in  the  world.  Of 
course,  there  was  great  wealth.  But  the  one  was 
not  so  terrible  nor  inevitable  as  exaggerated 
reports  pictured  it,  and  the  other  was  neither  so 
heartless  nor  so  greedy.  Had  not  she  herself 
joined  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission?  And 
without  Dunnott's  millions  what  substantial 
help  could  she  have  given  this  ill-nourished  little 
charitable  scheme,  or  any  other  ?  It  all  seemed 
a  prejudiced  personal  question  to  Edith  Leale, 
and  —  despite  all  the  noise  and  tumult  —  hardly 
vital  or  long-lived.  In  the  heat  of  argument 
both  sides  pretended,  as  is  the  masculine  method, 
to  be  more  desperately  in  earnest  than  was  really 
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the  case.    It  would  all  pass  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  nothing  would  be  altered.     In  the 
meantime  Dunnott  was  prejudiced  on  the  one 
hand;    on  the  other  the  strikers  were  biased. 
But  these  beat  like  shattered  waves  upon  the 
granite  of  the  mine-owner's  confident  obduracy 
He  bore  himself  as  victor  in  the  thick  of  battle, 
as   though  he  could   not   conceive  of  defeat! 
And  neither  could  she  —  for  him. 
Till  she  met  Benno  Michal. 
It  seemed  to  Edith  Leale,  when  she  reached 
her  room  after  the  scene  at  the  hospital,  that  she 
had  stumbled  all  the  way  home.    She  had  a 
bafflmg  sense  of  having  been    beset   by  ob- 
stacles, of   Living   been   buffeted,    held   back 
and  driven  forward  by  forces  which  she  could 
not  struggle  against  nor  yield  to.     When  she 
stood    before    her    mirror,    her    hand    lifted 
mechanically  to  remove  her  hat,  she  remained 
m  that  position,  held  by  the  strangeness  of  aspect 
which  familiar  things  had  assumed.     The  cool, 
orderly,  sunlit  spaciousness,  the  warm  gleam 
of  old  mahogany,  the  cheery  burnished  brasses, 
the  fall  of  lace  curtains,  the  invitation  to  tranquil 
happiness  — it   all   seemed  as  foreign   in  this 
second's  vision,  as  her  own  slender,  well-gowned 
figure,  of  which  it  had  been  the  appropriate 
setting. 
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It  would  not  have  surprised  her  to  behold  her 
clothes  rent,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  hands 
bleeding  and  torn,  her  face  furrowed  in  dirt 
and  tears;  so  disturbed  was  her  spirit,  so 
strong  the  sense  of  conflict  within,  of  being 
carried  despite  herself  ruthlessly  along,  dragged 
through  squalor  and  miseries,  beaten,  bruised 
and  ever  hurried  on. 

"I  suppose  I  have  been  —  silly,"  she  sobbed 
hysterically  to  her  own  reflection,  as  she  strove 
for  calm. 

Yet  so  strong  and  subtle  was  her  consciousness 
of  change  in  herself  that  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  appearing  at  the  dinner  table,  nor 
even  the  presence  of  her  maid  in  the  room  with 
her.  She  sent  the  girl  for  the  papers  on  the 
library  table,  saying  that  she  would  imdress 
without  her  help  and  lie  down. 

"Do  you  want  all  of  them.  Miss?"  asked  the 
maid. 

She  nodded,  and  the  girl  brought  back  an 
armful,  among  which  Miss  Leale  found  The 
Torch.  It  was  what  she  wanted.  Wanted? 
She  thirsted  for  it.  The  mere  sight  of  it  seemed 
possessed  of  power  to  solace,  to  quiet  her.  Its 
very  crudities,  its  false  notes,  its  oiffenses  against 
good  taste  were  in  harmony  with  the  harsh  note 
that  had  been  set  clanging  brazenly  within  her. 
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Art,  mechanical  or  literary,  would  have  revolted 
her.  She  wanted  Truth,  she  said  to  herself, 
sincerity,  bare,  forthright,  however  unlovely. 

So  she  read  it  through  as  though  it  were  a 
revelation;  unquestioning,  humble,  eager. 
Every  word  of  it  seemed,  not  cold  type,  but  to  be 
delivered  in  that  full,  sweet  bass  to  which  some- 
thing in  her  was  strangely  attuned.  She  seemed 
to  be  exercismg  a  new  sense  as  she  read,  and  she 
exulted  in  it  with  the  intempei^nce  of  the 
liberated. 

Then  reaction  came.  It  threw  her,  relaxed, 
broken,  trembling,  in  tears,  upon  her  couch; 
whence  she  rose  after  awhile,  as  one  who  has 
found  peace,  with  the  resolution  bom  of  her 
spirit's  travail.  Not  for  a  moment  did  an  appeal 
to  Ralph  Dunnott  occur  to  her.  He  was  living 
still,  she  said  to  herself,  in  that  old  land  of 
dead  things,  of  inert  perceptions,  of  unawakened 
sympathies,  upon  which  the  sun  of  Altruism 
never  shone.  But  for  her  —  she  was  wide-awake 
now,  her  mind,  her  heart,  her  hands  thrilling  for 
something  to  do.  What  there  was  to  do  she 
could  not  even  imagine,  but  she  knew  of  a 
place  where  she  was  sure  they  would  tell  her, 
when  they  saw  in  what  spirit  she  had  sought 
them. 

She  smoothed  her  hair  and  straightened  her 
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dress  and,  putting  on  her  hat  again,  caught  up 
her  gloves  and  started  for  the  oflSce  of  The  Torch. 
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Up  the  narrow,  dark  stairway  Edith  Leale 
toiled.  She  was  surprised  and  a  bit  confused  to 
find,  when  she  reached  the  top,  that  it  opened 
directly  upon  a  long,  large,  badly  lighted  room. 
From  the  farther  end  came  the  clatter  of  a  small, 
old-fashioned  printing-press.  On  this  side  the 
type-setters  sat,  perched  high  upon  their  stools. 
The  intermediate  space  was  filled  with  the  smoke 
from  many  pipes,  and  a  babel  of  polyglot  tongues 
rose,  in  which  no  English  word  was  recognizable. 

A  little  old  man,  his  cheeks  and  chin  covered 
with  a  close  white  beard,  came  limping  up  to 
where  she  stood. 

"  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  gracious  tr'du- 
lein?'*  he  asked  with  mocking  over-emphasis. 
His  words,  weighted  with  a  strong  accent,  came 
from  a  mouth  twisted  awry. 

"I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Michal,"  she 
answered. 

"Oh!"  His  bushy  white  eyebrows  went  up 
in  astonishment,  and  his  inquisitive  small  eyes 
dwelt  upon  her  with  insinuating  malice. 
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He  stood  for  a  moment,  enjoying  the  mount- 
ing blushes  which  suffused  her  face  under  his 
gaze.  Then  he  turned  and,  his  husky  voice 
disclosing  a  remarkable  reserve  of  carrying  power, 
he  shouted  above  the  din  that  filled  the  room, 
"Benno!  Benno!  Here  is  a  beautiful  young 
lady  come  to  see  you." 

1  he  words  were  German,  but  the  implication 
they  carried  was  plain  to  every  one  in  the  crowded 
room.  Miss  Leale  could  not  have  translated 
the  sentence,  but  she  read  its  meaning  in  every 
eye  turned  upon  her,  and  smarted  helplessly 
under  it. 

It  was  Maria  Michal  that  came  to  her  relief. 
The  matron  of  the  jail  whence  she  had  been 
released  not  long  before,  would  never  have 
believed  it;  Edith  Leale  herself  could  hardly 
credit  the  transformation,  when  Maria  Michal 
walked  quickly  across  the  long  room  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said,  and  to  the  little 
old  man,  who  was  limping  away,  "your  under- 
standing of  English,  Balthazar,"  she  added,  her 
guttural  tones  loud  enough  to  be  heard  even  by 
the  type-setters,  "is  worse  than  the  way  you 
speak  it.    It  is  Mrs.  Michal  that  is  wanted." 

She  led  the  girl  through  the  crowded  room  to 
a  glass-enclosed  oflSce  beyond,  and  motioned  her 
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to  a  seat,  with  a  grace  that  lingered  like  a  per- 
fume about  the  uncompromising,  small  figure 
and  rigid,  strong  face. 

"My  son  will  be  in  any  moment,"  she  said. 
"Will  you  wait  here,  or  do  you  car-re  to  tell  me 
your  business?" 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  moment.  In  the  light 
of  her  recent  deliverance  from  embarrassing 
attention,  Edith  Leale  read  something  that  was 
not  inimical  in  the  older  woman's  face. 

"You  will  laugh  at  me,  I  suppose,"  she  said 
with  a  humility  that  was  very  girlish  and  win- 
ning, "but  I  can  have  no  peace  until  I  shall  have 
done  something,  something  to  —  oh,  you  must 
know  that  I  want  to  relieve  some  of  this  misery! 
I  am  Mr.  Dunnott's  niece.  Do  you  know? 
Did  you  know?" 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  appealingly, 
comprehensively.  Her  eyes  fell,  and  she  sat 
expecting  to  hear  again  that  sarcastic,  bitter 
voice  she  had  heard  at  the  prison,  arraigning 
her  at  poverty's  bar,  upbraiding  her  from 
prejudice's  seat. 

The  long  silence  that  followed  made  her  look 
up.  Maria  Michal  was  sitting  before  the  desk 
littered  with  papers;  her  beautifully  shaped, 
small,  rough  hands  lay  folded  in  her  lap.  Her 
eyes  were  looking  thoughtfully  out  through  the 
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dusty  window.  It  was  as  though  a  charm  had 
been  thrown  over  her  face  and  figure,  taking  away 
the  tense  strength  that  illumined  the  one  and  the 
dauntless  pose  that  vivified  the  other,  softening 
both  to  a  gracious  womanliness. 

But  she  felt  the  girl's  eyes  fixed  wonderingly 
upon  her.    She  turned  from  the  window,  shak- 
mg  back  the  silvered,  dense   black   hair   and 
passing  her  hand  over  her  forehead.     "If  I 
were  a  fr-riend  of  yours,"  she  said  slowly,  "I 
should  advise  you  to  leave  this  ofl5ce  now,  before 
my  son  comes.  Although  it  may  seem  har-rd  of 
belief."  her  eyes  smiled  now  at  the  girl,  though 
the  lines  of  her  large  mouth  were  drawn  with 
pain,  "I  am  not  so  mer-rciless  as  he  is.    I 
think  a  fr-riend  would  say  —  *  Leave  it  all,  the 
miser-ry,  the  pover-rty,   the   cr-ruel   injustice. 
You  may  relieve  the  one  a  bit  with  your  money, 
but  ever-ry  drop  of  your  hear-rt's  blood  will  not 
change    the    others.     They    are    wor-rld-old. 
What   will   your   mdividual   suflFer-ring   do   to 
pr-revent   its   lasting   as   long   as  the  wor-rld 
lasts?'" 

"Had  any  one  said  this  to  you  ..." 
the  gu-1  began  quickly. 

"No  one  could,"  said  Maria  Michal  rising 
suddenly,  her  body  as  though  electrified  resuming 
its  erect,  challenging  poise,  as  she  walked  toward 
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the  door.  "No  one  could  say  it  with  the  elo- 
quence it  has  coming  from  me  —  from  me  who 
see  the  future  spr-read  out  before  me."  Her 
nervous  ha  ids  shivered  with  the  gesture,  and 
her  voice  broke. 

While  the  girl  sat  in  amazed  silence,  a  tumult 
arose  in  the  room  beyond,  as  Benno  Michal, 
appearnig  at  the  abrupt  turning  of  the  flight 
of  steep  steps,  spoke  a  few  words  in  an  excited 
voice  and  made  his  way  toward  the  in-..  oflBce. 

"Stay!"  Maria  Michal  turned  with  her  hand 
on  the  door.  "  Bah !  Why  should  you  not  stay  ? 
Greater-r  sacr-rifices  than  that  Miss  Leale 
should  lose  a  night's  sleep  have  been  made  that 
justice  may  be  done.  And  greater-r  sacr-rifices 
will  be  made.  Who  holds  back  his  individual 
tr-reasure  is  a  cowar-rd  and  a  tr-raitor,  as 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  his  wife,  were  to  Chr-rist, 
the  first  great  Socialist." 


VI 

When  Michal  entered  the  little  room,  Miss 

Leale  was  alone. 

"I  am  Edith  Leale.  You  probably  don't 
remember  meeting  me  at  the  jail,"  the  girl 
began,  speakmg  quickly. 
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Though  embarrassed  by  the  unconventional 
position  in  which  she  had  placed  herself,  she 
noted  in  a  sub-conscious  way  a  peculiarity  in  this 
man's  attitude  toward  her.  Her  comeliness, 
her  sex,  her  wealth  seemed  to  strike  no  respon- 
sive chord  of  deference  or  complimentary 
attention  in  him.  His  deep-set  eyes  met  hers, 
but  between  his  heavy  brows  a  line  that  might 
have  meant  suflFermg  or  anger  or  unusual  pre- 
occupation was  stamped  with  an  intensity  that 
shadowed  his  whole  face. 

"Can  you  wait?"  he  asked  abruptly,  inter- 
rupting her  self-introductory  words.  "I  — I 
have    something  —  to  —  do." 

The  last  words  came  hesitatingly  from  him, 
as  though  he  only  half  willed  them.  Before  his 
sentence  was  finished,  he  had  seized  a  pencil  from 
the  desk  and,  his  intent  face  bent  over  the  page, 
had  begun  to  write. 

She  watched  him  with  growing  discomposure. 
In  his  absorption,  he  was  as  unconscious  of  her 
presence  as  though  he  were  alone.  And  indeed 
she  began  to  wish  he  were,  and  she  herself  any- 
where than  here  in  this  little,  closed-in  den, 
where  Benno  Michal  sat,  his  heavy,  grave,* 
powerful  face  brooding  over  the  words  his  fingers 
traced. 

Once  he  stopped  and  looked  up.     The  excite- 
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ment  under  which  he  was  labouring  had  irradi- 
ated his  face  with  a  savage  beauty.  From  his 
flashing  eyes  a  message  shone.  But  not  to  her; 
for  her  there  was  not  yet  personal  recognition. 
Then  his  eyes  fell  and  he  began  to  write  again. 
And  yet  she  lingered,  fascinated  by  the  passion 
of  excitement,  the  energy  of  wrathful  suffering 
that  possessed  this  man. 

That  excitement,  that  energy,  was  shared  by 
those  in  the  room  beyond.  About  Maria  Michal 
and  Balthazar  Zepf  groups  of  frenzied  men 
gathered,  gesticulating  violently,  and  a  din  of 
foreign  tongues  beat  upon  and  penetrated  the 
glass  partition,  from  behind  which  th<%  girl 
looked  on. 

But  Michal  was  deaf  to  it  all.  Sc:  ething 
within  him  spoke  louder.  He  wrote  on  undis- 
turbed to  the  end  of  the  fourth  sheet. 

Miss  Leale  watched  him  lay  down  the  pencil, 
draw  a  deep  breath  and  rise  slowly,  his  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  the  last  words  he  had  written.  He 
turned  to  h  as  if  about  to  speak,  seated  himself 
again,  took  up  the  pencil,  wrote  a  few  words  at 
the  top  of  the  first  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
sheet,  and  then  with  a  quick,  decided  motion 
made  a  finishing  stroke  at  the  end. 

"I  have  decided  not  to  trouble  you,"  said  the 
girl  rising,  when  at  last  he  turned  to  her.     "You 
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"e  very  busy.  Evidently  you  have  MmelhinR 
most  important  that  preoccupies  yoa,  and  I 
"rhaT'"*'^  '"  "^  intrusion.    Anotlier  time, 

by  the  length  of  time  elapsing  between  its  con- 
ception and  fulfilment.    She  was  disheartened 
unsure  of  herself  and  of  her  desire,  now  that  the 
time  had  come  for  her  to  express  it.     There 

7^7,  T'""^^  ''''°°"  »e°»«tional.  smacking 
of  bad  taste  m  this  personal  method  of  expressing 
the  feelmg  stjrred  in  her  by  the  terrible  crisif 
l7„^  which  the  city  was  passing,  and  her 
artion,  lackmg  now  the  incentive  of  great 
enth^iasm,  seemed  lacking  too  in  reason  and 

But  Michai  motioned  her  back  to  her  seat 
Her  personality  seemed   suddenly  to   interest 
nim.    He  looked  at  her  curiously  at  he  spoke. 

I  am  not  busy;  that  is,  I  am  no  longer  busy. 
It  IS  all  done  now.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
occupy  me  -  aksolutely  nothing.  There  is  not 
a  thmg  upon  —  my  —  mind.    I  am  free  " 

It  might  have  been  only  the  charm  of  his 
voice  that  seemed  to  emphasize  the  words  with 
a  double,  or  rather  a  hidden  meaning.  But 
some  unhappy  chance  had  tuned  the  girl's  ear  to 
fullest  accord.     She  seated  herself  again,  and 
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in  a  spiritless  voice  began  to  tell  him  what,  in  the 
thinking,  had  been  set  to  the  stirring  music  that 
accompanies  great,  unselfish   v:eeds. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  should  have  answered," 
he  said  when  she  hail  fvnished,  "if  you  had  hap- 
pened to  tell  me  this  yesterday?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  should  have  asked, '  Why  does  not  the  dis- 
tribution of  fruits  and  flowers  content  you?"* 

She  blushed  and  put  out  her  hands  in  a 
deprecatory  way. 

"But,  don't  you  know,"  his  voice,  responding 
to  the  frank  surrender  of  her  gesture,  was  almost 
gentle,  "don't  you  know  that  according  to  our 
view  of  it,  the  giving  as  charity  of  what  is  not 
justly  yours  to  give  —  you  are  Dunnott's  niece  — 
is  only  another  form,  and  almost  as  ineffective 
as  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission?" 

She  leaned  forward.  Logical  disapproval 
where  she  had  yearned  for  his  praise,  struck 
the  spark  again  that  had  fired  her  resolution. 

"  I  don't  know  enough,"  she  said  with  simple 
earnestness,  "to  know  whether  you  are  right  or 
not.  I  have  been  away  at  school,  and  all  this 
is  new  and  terrible  to  me.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  misery  of  this  awful  strike  is  not  all  endured 
down  in  the  miners'  cottages.  I  was  in  the 
hospital  when  the  dwarf  died.    He  has  a  mother, 
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they  tell  me,  and  little  sisters.  What  I  u,\ 
theories  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  are  starving  ? 
I  suppose  they'd  rather  starve  than  accept  any- 
thing from  me.  But  you  can  go  where  I  should 
be  stoned,  if  they  knew  that  Ralph  Dimnott  is 
my  uncle." 

"You  spoke  to  my  mother  about  this?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"And  she " 

"  She  advised  me  to  go  before  you  came.    She 
said  that  you  were  more  merciless  than  she." 

"I  should  have  been  —  yesterday,"  he  an- 
swered thoughtfully.  "I  should  have  preached 
to  you  of  the  passing  inconvenience  and  the 
perfect  peace  of  utter  self-abp'»j:;'itw)r,  j 
should  have  taken  you  to  the  hoines  ;  ,  n 
whose  very  misery  is  builded  tY<  >?x  ;y  v'h 
which  you  are  surrounded.  I  shouid  nr»l  i  ve 
spared  you  the  history  of  one  agonized 
one  long,  slow  death.  I  should  have  _^p> 
your  offer  of  fruits  and  flowers  —  for  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to  —  and  I  should  have  required 
from  you  complete  renunciation  of  all  participa- 
tion in  Ralph  Dunnott's  blood  money;  that, 
or  nothing." 

"You  are  merciless,"  she  said  after  a  silence. 
Her  face  was  white. 


it 
ned 
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answered   almost 
he  rose  suddenly 


"I   was  —  yesterday,"   he 

impersonally.    **  To-day 

and  stood  before  her,  "to-day,  I  have  seen  men 
murdered.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  workers, 
men  and  women,  yes,  and  children,  their  faces 
graven  deep  with  hunger  lines —  it  is  two  months, 
mind  you,  since  the  strike  was  declared,  and  the 
Dent  &  Dunnott  men  are  blacklisted.  I  have 
seen  this  mass  of  people  stand  in  front  of  the 
mine,  just  as  I  had  finished  speaking,  controlling 
themselves  by  an  almost  superhuman  effort  as 
the  three  o'clock  whistle  blew,  the  doors  of  the 
mine  were  shoved  slowly  back,  and  the  long  line 
of  non-union  men  came  out.  I  felt  the  awful 
silence  of  an  unspoken  protestation,  an  appeal, 
an  unuttered  curse  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other, 
the  pitiful  victory  of  those  who  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  a  buyer  for  their  bones, 
their  muscles,  their  brams.  *  Why,  brothers,*  I 
said  to  the  strikers,  'these  men  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  we  are.  Their  necessities  are  so 
great,  then*  honour  is  so  small  that  they  will 
work  for  that  which  you,  even  you,  reject.' 

"As  I  finished,  the  crowd  started  forward. 
As  I  live,  I  believe  they  meant  only  to  remonstrate 
with  these  traitors  to  the  cause  of  labour.  But 
fear  is  the  father  of  cruelty,  and  some  coward- 
scab  threw  a  stone.     Then  it  came,  like  powder 
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on  flame.  The  miners  seized  sticks,  stones,  any- 
thmg.     They  flung  themselves  pell-mell  upon  the 
quakmg  hne.     The  scabs  rushed  back  inside 
tne  mme  and  the  doors  were  closed.     The  mob 
battered  at  the  doors,  hurling  themselves  against 
them.     In  a  moment  the  mine  was  surrounded 
and  a  shower  of  stones  smashed  through  the 
wmdows.     A  patrol   wagon  filled  with  police 
came  up  and  then  another  and  then  another 
and  then  -  then  there  came  a  volley  from  the 
policemen's  guns;  and  it  ended  as  it  always  has 
ended  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.     But 
as  It  never  shall  again,  in  my  lifetime,  never 
never    again!     For    after    I     had    seen    that 
slaughter  of  unarmed  men,  after  I  had  seen  the 
police  fire  mto  a  crowd  where  women  and  chil- 
dren were  bemg  trampled  upon,  after  that  I  came 
here  and  wrote  —  this!*' 

Terrified  by  the  rapidity  and  force  of  his 
utterance,  she  held  out  her  hand  and  took  the 
papers  he  offered,  though  the  words  he  had 
written  swam  before  her.    Yet  she  read. 

"VENGEANCE! 

"To  Arms!     Workingmen,  to  Arms! 

"Eight  of  us  strikers  are  gone  — dead!  By  the 
hands  of  the  police,  Ralph  Dunnott  killed  eight 
of  your  brothers  to-day.     Why?     Because  they 
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dared  to  ask  him  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour 
that  are  killing  you.  Your  turn  comes  next,  you 
free  American  citizens,  whom  the  Law  permits 
Dunnott  to  terrorize,  to  cow,  to  beat,  to  murder! 

"  You  are  poor,  you  are  hungry,  you  are  desper- 
ate. And  every  day  you  grow  poorer,  hungrier, 
more  desperate.  And  Dunnott  and  other  Dim- 
notts  and  great  Trusts  of  Dunnotts  grow  fatter, 
stronger,  cruder;  heavier  for  you  to  carry  on 
your  broken  back,  harder  for  you  to  throw  oflF. 
And  there  is  no  help!  And  there  is  no  hope! 
You  look  in  vain  to  the  Law,  to  Justice,  to 
mere  Humanity.  And  all  you  see  is  clubs  and 
pistols  and  the  police.  There  is  no  opening 
before  you  —  but  one.    Take  that ! 

"Take  it,  if  you  be  men !  If  there  is  manhood 
left  in  you,  if  you  are  not  indeed  coward-slaves 
crouching  in  terror  under  the  lash,  then  Rise, 
Rise  in  your  might — You,  the  Many-Handed  — 
and  crush  the  monster  who,  else,  will  crush  you! 

"To  arms!    We  call  you  to  arms! 

"Your  Brothers." 


The  crude,  passionate  strength,  that  breathed 
through  the  vengeful  spirit  of  the  lines,  shook 
the  girl  with  a  reflection  of  the  emotion  she  had 
just  for  a  moment  seen  in  the  writer's  face.  The 
loose  sheets  fell  from  her  hand  and»  as  Michal 
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stooped  to  pick  them  up,  Balthazar  Zepf  looked 
in  upon  them.  His  fiery,  malevolent  eyes  — 
the  one  spot  of  colour  in  his  round  sallow  face, 
with  its  mass  of  white  hair  and  white  beard  — 
dwelt  curiously  upon  the  girl,  who  reddened 
again  resentfully  under  his  gaze. 

"To  disturb  you,  Benno,  and  the  gracious 
young  lady,  I  indeed  am  sorry,"  he  said,  his 
crooked  mouth  half  smiling  still,  as  he  entered. 
**I  will  but  show  you,  and  you,  mein  fraulein, 
if  this  shall  interest  you  —  my  pets.     See." 

He  laid  in  the  girl's  lap  two  heavy,  leaden 
shells,  sealed  with  a  fulminating  cap,  and  with 
a  fuse  attachment. 

She  looked  up  at  him  uncomprehending. 

"This,"  he  said,  his  husky  voice  shaking 
with  passion,  as  he  took  one  of  the  bombs  and 
placed  it  on  Michal's  desk,  "is  Roche.  Roche, 
my  gracious  fraulein,  means  vengeance.  And 
this,"  hi^  trembling  old  hands  placed  the  other 
beside  it,  "this  is  Rul^e.  They  work  together. 
Roche  satisfaction  brings,  and  Ruhe  peace 
brings.  Have  I  right?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
Maria  Michal,  who  had  just  entered. 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence,  with  a  scornful 
disgust.  The  equal itarian  in  Maria  Michal 
had  long  ago  conquered  the  patrician.  But 
the  blood  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  revolted 
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at  a  breach  of  good  taste  in  this  man,  whose 
strong,  original  mind  and  whose  unflinqhing 
courage  evoked  her  ardent  respect,  while  his 
littlenesses  were  to  her  a  daily  oflPence. 

Edith  Leale  had  hurriedly  caught  up  her  cape. 

**I  am  going  now,"  she  said,  the  words  falling 
with  hysterical  rapidity  from  her  trembling  lips. 
"I  am  sorry  to  have  come  at  the  wrong  time. 
Just  now,  I  thmk  I  am  sorry  to  have  come  at 
all.  I  don't  know  —  no,  I  still  think  my  impulse 
was  right.  Good  day,  Mrs.  Michal.  Some 
other,  some  better  time  —  if  I  can  see  you," 
she  added,  turning  to  Michal,  as  they  all 
stepped  out  into  the  large  room  beyond. 

**Sie  ist  verliebt  in  ihray*  Zepf  whispered 
exultingly  to  Maria  Michal. 

Miss  Leale  could  not  hear,  but  she  saw  the 
mother  of  Benno  Michal  look  at  her  for  a  long 
moment,  with  intent,  questioning  eyes,  lit  up 
by  a  gleam  of  what  might  have  been  hope.  And 
then,  suddenly,  to  all  foxu*  standing,  each  with 
a  word  on  his  lips,  there  came  the  sound  of  a 
voice  reading  aloud  from  a  placard  pasted  on  the 
bare  upright  post,  which  had  once  been  part  of 
a  partition,  dividing  the  room  in  two. 

*'  Gustav  Breitenfeld  —  wife  and  five  children. 
"  Christian  Schrade  —  mother. 
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"Daniel  Ryan  —  no  one. 
"Victor  Clermont  —  wife,  four  children. 
"Gottfried  Huebner  —  mother,  sister,  wife, 
one  child. 

"Leopold  Lehmann  —  mother,  three  sisters. 
"Paul  Podeva  —  crippled  brother,  father. 
"Jacob  Frick  —  wife,  three  children." 

Edith  Leale  counted  eight  names.  With  a 
sinking  heart  she  turned,  her  eyes  questioning 
Michal's  sombre  face.  Old  Zepf  intercepted  the 
glance. 

"The  list  of  the  dead,  it  is,  mein  fraulein, 
with  those  who  dependent  on  them  were,"  he 
explained.     "The  list  of  the  wounded  follows." 

Without  a  word,  the  terrified  girl  made  hep 
way  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  But  before  she 
could  descend,  Maria  Miohal  laid  a  hand  upon 
her  shoulder. 

"Benno,"  she  said,  "you  will  take  Miss  Leale 
to  her-r  home.  The  str-reets  are  not  safe,  and 
it  is  air-ready  dark.     You  will  per-rmit  it  ?" 

To  Edith  Leale's  excited  fancy  there  was  a 
plea,  a  prayer  in  Maria  Michal's  anguished 
eyes.  The  girl  had  not  time  to  analyze  her 
impressions,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  older 
woman's  manner  held  a  recognition  of  some- 
thing whose  significance  she  had  not  acknowl- 
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edged  even  to  herself.    But  she  nodded  and 
followed  Michal  down  the  dusty  narrow  stairs. 


VII 

While  they  were  in  the  more  densely  populated 
part  of  the  town,  neither  of  them  spoke.  Michal 
walked  beside  the  girl,  his  face  placid  now  as  a 
mountain  lake  after  the  storm.  He  did  not 
oflFer  his  arm,  and  she  walked  along,  her  head 
erect,  on  a  level  with  his,  facing  the  curious 
glances  of  the  restless  crowds  upon  the  streets, 
with  a  sort  of  superfluous  daring  that  satisfied 
her  stimulated  imagination   and   over-wrought 

nerves. 

A  dozen  times  some  one  would  have  stopped 
him,  to  discuss  the  latest  aspect  of  this  great 
strike  which  had  spread  to  the  mills,  the  lumber 
yards  and  even  to  the  freight  handlers.  But  each 
time  he  pointed  back  to  the  office  of  The  Torch 
and  they  let  him  pass.  His  name  was  on  every 
tongue,  his  face  was  familiar  to  them  all.  Miss 
Leale  heard  an  orator  on  the  street  comer  use 
his  name  and  quote  his  words  of  that  morning. 
A  straggling  procession  of  women  and  girls, 
with  red  ribbons  upon  their  breasts,  whose 
leader  carried  a  black  flag,  passed  them  with  a 
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shrill  cheer  for  Maria  Michal.  A  crowd  of 
excited  men,  upon  the  verge  of  a  fight  before  a 
saloon,  took  breath  to  pause  and  watch  him 
till  they  passed.  A  squad  of  police,  walking  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  each  man  close  to  his 
neighbour's  shoulder,  every  eye  alert  and  watch- 
ful, recognized  Michal  as  the  man  whose  speech 
had  preceeded  the  mob's  onslaught  on  the  Dent  & 
Dunnott.  From  a  carriage  whirling  by,  just 
as  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  miners* 
quarters,  there  came  a  quick  scream  as  a 
shower  of  stones  rattled  about  the  coachman's 
head. 

Michal  was  blind,  deaf  to  it  all.  He  made 
his  way  patiently  through  the  dense  masses  of 
excited  people,  or  cleared  the  girl's  path  before 
her.  Reaction  from  the  great  strain  through 
which  he  had  passed  had  left  him  numb.  For 
the  first  time  during  these  terrible  months,  he  had 
put  aside  the  problem  whose  bloody  climax 
he  seemed  always  to  have  known.  His  weary 
brain  concerned  itself  only  with  the  present, 
and  duty  at  just  this  moment  had  associated 
him,  oddly  enough,  with  this  tall,  fair  girl  who 
walked  beside  him  in  a  silent  companionship 
that  soothed  and  charmed  him,  though  definite 
recognition  of  this  fact  required  greater  mental 
effort  than  was  left  him.    In  place  of  the  intense 
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concentration  of  thought  that  had  seared  his 
mind  and  exhausted  him  bodily,  he  experienced 
an  odd  capacity  for  taking  in  details.  There 
was  a  rhythm  in  the  measured  fall  of  the  light 
feet  that  kept  time  to  his  own  quick  step,  and 
in  the  swish  of  her  garments  as  they  yielded  to 
the  supple  body  within.  He  was  conscious,  too, 
all  the  time,  of  her  clear,  girlish  profile  on  a  level 
with  his,  though  her  eyes  and  his  own  looked 
steadfastly  forward. 

Her  impressionable  spirit  took  in  all  the 
picturesque  strength  of  the  multitude,  exasper- 
ated to  madness,  that  surged  through  the  dusky 
streets;  and  in  her  ears  for  weeks  after,  there 
rang  the  mighty  diapason  of  this  tempest  of 
myriad  voices,  whose  utterance  was  no  more 
single  and  distinct  than  the  roaring  and  breaking 
of  waves  on  a  rock-bound  shore. 

But  beneath  it  all,  she  felt  and  thrilled  to  feel 
a  sense  of  isolation  from  the  close-packed  atoms 
of  humanity  whirled  about  in  a  cruel  storm  of 
fear,  revt.nge,  uncertainty  and  passionate  wrath. 
They  seemed  almost  unreal,  scarcely  hurr  i, 
only  inanimate  creatures  temporarily  gi  i 
power  of  exi.ggerated  but  fictitious  motion.  But 
she  was  alive  to  her  finger-tips,  experiencing 
a  world  of  sensation  crowded  into  a  moment 
of  time.    For,  though  all  the  world  was  a  dream. 
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she  was  awake,  and  this  man  waked,  too,  and 
walked  beside  her.. 

When  they  stopped  before  her  door,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  it  was  dark,  but  on  the 
tall,  slender  wrought-iron  stands  before  Ralph 
Dunnott's  home,  the  crystal  lamps  were  lit, 
and  in  the  illumination  the  beautiful  house 
faced  them  as  with  a  consciousness  of  architect- 
ural perfection. 

"Thank  you  and  good-night,"  she  murmured. 

"Good-night,"  he  answered. 

He  watched  her  till  the  great,  glittering  doors 
closed  behind  her.  Then  he  crossed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  where  he  stood  in  the 
shadow,  looking  at  the  noble  place  with  eyes 
from  which  all  expression  was  gone  save  artistic 
satisfaction.  The  world  seemed  so  full  of 
beauty,  and  he  was  greedy  now  for  every  mani- 
festation of  it. 

Suddenly  the  quick  gallop  of  a  horse  came  to 
his  ear,  and  presently  the  rider,  dismounting, 
hurriedly  tacked  a  placard  on  the  great  gate 
of  Ralph  Dunnott's  house.  Then  he  swung 
himself  on  his  horse,  and  dashed  clattering 
away. 

Michal  walked  over  and  read  the  placard, 
as  though  the  wordi  were  strange  to  him! 
In  the  light  from  the  tall  lamps  the  big,  black 
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letters  of  iU  heading,  "VENGEANCE!"  stood 
out  in  relief.  He  read  it  through.  Then  he 
turned  and  walked  down  the  hill. 


vm 

The  Dent  &  Dunnott  stands  high  upon  an 
artificial  plateau  southeast  of  the  city.  Once 
this  plateau  was  a  rugged  hillside,  but  years  of 
tunnelling  into  the  backbone  of  the  mountains, 
and  years  of  dumping  the  waste  rock  into  the 
gulches  below  have  extended  the  hip  of  the  hill 
till  it  has  spread  into  a  broad,  tight-packed 
space,  beaten  down  by  the  feet  of  generations 
of  nniners  and  sloping  very  gradually  down  to 
the  road.  Upon  either  side  of  this  great  passage- 
way are  the  miners*  homes.  Beyond  are  Ralph 
Dunnott's  pan  mills,  the  lumber  yards,  the 
railroad  and,  on  a  gently  rising  slope,  the  shops 
and  residences. 

From  Edith  Leale's  wmdow,  dominating  a 
hill  far  to  the  west,  the  Dent  &  Dunnott, 
breaking  the  sky  line  with  its  tall  chimneys  and 
irregular,  pointed  roof,  looked  like  an  old  gothic 
castle  perched  high  in  isolation.  The  smoke 
from  the  mills  in  the  hollow  below  softened  the 
outline  which  was  already  dunmed  by  distance, 
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and  made  picturesque  the  view  of  the  famous 
mine,  standing  out  boldly  from  a  background 
of  mighty  mountains,  beyond  which  the  white 
of  the  desert  gleamed. 

But  there  was  nothing  imposing  about  the 
view  of  the  Dent  &  Dunnott  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  miners*  cottages  —  nothing 
save  the  knowledge  of  its  apparently  inex- 
haustible treasure  and  of  the  terrible  power 
over  their  lives  and  their  happiness  wielded  by 
the  man  who  owns  it  and  controls  the  consoli- 
dated interests  it  called  into  being. 

Miss  Leale  noted  again  the  beauty  of  the 
mine's  site  as  she  lowered  the  shade  on  her 
window  that  night.  But  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  faint  moonlight,  she  could  not  see  that 
the  road  leading  up  to  it  was  black  with  the 
figures  of  men. 

The  strikers  were  toiling  up  the  broad  incline, 
defiant,  threatening,  trembling.  This  great, 
rudely  built,  rambling  structure,  its  rough  outside 
coated  a  dark  red,  its  ramifying  drifts  and  tunnels 
exploring  the  very  foundations  of  the  to.vn 
from  east  to  west,  typified  for  them  an  almost 
superhuman  power.  It  meant  the  opportunity 
for  work  and  so  permission  to  live.  It  meant 
a  share,  however  disproportionate,  of  the  gold 
and  silver  which  lay  snug  in  the  bowels  of  this 
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most  celebrated  mine  in  the  west.  It  was  the 
deity  they  supplicated;  it  was  the  demon  they 
feared  and  hated.  It  granted  life  and  dealt 
out  death.  Of  the  thousands  that  stormed  the 
hill  this  night  not  one  was  untouched,  through 
father,  son,  brother  or  friend,  by  the  bloody 
subterranean  tragedies  that  had  marked  its 
history. 

But  there  had  never  been  an  underground 
horror  equal  to  this  long  agony  on  top» 
equal  to  the  ten  weeks'  battle  between  the 
relentless  power  of  the  Dent  &  Dunnott  on  the 
one  hand  and  this  passion-whirled,  weak  mob 
of  strong  men  on  the  oiher.  As  they  came 
nearer,  the  foremost  shivered  at  the  close  sight 
of  the  familiar  outlines,  grown  strange  since 
the  strike  had  interrupted  daily  association. 
But  an  exultant  cry  escaped  them  when  they 
noted  that  no  smoke  came  from  the  tall  chim- 
neys, no  throb  from  the  great  engines,  no  tremor 
from  the  cages.  The  cruel  giant's  heart  was 
still,  temporarily  at  least.  Dunnott  was  unable 
as  yet  to  supply  a  full  force  of  men,  and  the  night 
shift  was  still  lacking. 

Behind  the  closed  doors,  though,  the  hoisting 
works  were  lit  up  and,  through  the  barred  win- 
dows, the  strikers  could  see  even  from  a  distance 
the  glitter  of  white  metal,  where  the  electric 
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light  sought  out  the  stars  of  the  -^fx^ial  ; ,  m 
squad;  the  escort  of  the  great  mine  owner  who, 
with  his  customary  fearlessness,  liad  hurried  to 
the  •* works"  to  face  the  criMs. 

Of  the  thousands  that  stormed  the  hill,  not 
a  hundred  knew  why  they  came,  except  that  it 
was  in  answer  to  that  hnperious-tongued  mes- 
sage which  had  promistd  reven,?#»  Of  the 
hundred  that  led.  not  fifty  h^fl  personal  know- 
ledge why  this  place  had  Scon   'bosen. 

When  Benno  Michal    canu;    up    the  slope, 
it  was  late  and  the  road  was  (!lear.    All  the 
wretched,  passion-tossed  rivulets  of  humanity 
had  run  their  course  to  the  great  swolJen  sea 
dammed  in  by  the  mountains  and  the  mine. 
Long  before  he  reached  the  turn  where  the  road 
swept  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Dent 
&  Dunnott,  he  could   hear  the   surging  and 
roaring  of  the  multitude.    It  took  him  long 
to  work  his  way  through  the  close-packed  mass 
of  men,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  wagon 
from  which  the  speakers  addressed  the  crowd, 
Zepf  had   finished   his    vitriolic    denunciation 
of  the  police,  and   Maria   Michal   stood,  her 
glowing   dark   eyrs   bent   upon  the  upturned 
faces. 

"The  br-rutality  of  the  police  has  called  this 
meeting,"  she  was  saying; "  we  have  not.    Listen 
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to  the  words  —  not  of  anarchists  and  socialists  — 
but  of  those  who  uphold  the  law: 

"'Shoot  every  man  that  throws  a  stone! 

***Give  the  workingman  the  r-rifle  diet,  and 
see  how  he  likes  that  kind  of  br-read! 

"'Lead  should  be  given  every  tr-ramp  that 
walks  the  streets! 

**  *  Throw  hand  gr-renades  among  the  strikers  !* 

"This  — this  is  what  the  pr-ress  and  the 
police  advocate.  You  may  hear  it  fr-rom  the 
lips  of  the  Chief;  you  may  r-read  it  in  the  news- 
papers, owned  by  mur-rderous  capitalistic  beasts 
who  are  dr-nmk  with  the  blood  of  the  working- 
men. 

"Will  you  endure  it?  Mr  and  women  — 
no,  if  you  had  been  men  to-day's  tr-ragedy 
would  not  have  happened.  If  you  had  been 
men,  the  her-roes  of  the  club  who  this  ver-ry 
morning  pounded  br-rutally  with  their  cudgels 
young  girls,  almost  childr-ren,  would  not  be  on 
guard  behind  those  windows  waiting  another 
chance  to  beat  you  down.  If  you  had  been  men, 
you  would  have  silenced  the  lying  jour-mals 
that  declare  that  workiugmen  fired  the  first 
shot  this  morning.  If  you  had  been  men  —  per- 
haps, though,  you  would  rather-r  not  be  men. 
For  with  sheep  or  cattle  the  police  are  more 
cer-remonious.     They   will    give   a   wor-rd   of 
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warning  before  killing  a  valuable  animal,  but  a 
workingman  is  easily  r-replaced. 

"But  even  an  animal,  however  weak,  however 
loathsome,  will  tur-m  when  it  is  stepped  upon. 
Are  you  less  than  snails  and  worms?  Do  you 
know  what  your  attitude  says  to  R-ralph 
Dunnott?  This  is  what  it  says:  —  *I  am  your 
slave.  My  childr-ren's  life,  their  youth,  their 
str-rength  is  yours  to  use  in  mills  and  factor-ries. 
All  I  have  is  yours.  I  can  be  nothing  without 
you.  If  I  am  base  enough  to  be  content, 
oppr-ress  me  yet  more.  If  I  r-rebel,  kill  me.' 
Yes!    Yes!    .     .    ." 

Her  voice  rose  above  a  storm  of  angry  denial. 
She  began  again,  speaking  rapidly  but,  turning, 
saw  her  son  on  the  platform  behind  her,  and  there 
came  a  look  on  her  white  face  like  the  mighty 
despair  of  a  strong  swimmer  who,  caught  by  the 
tide,  feels  the  rushes  give  way  in  his  grasp.  She 
continued,  after  a  moment  of  silence,  but  she 
spoke  with  an  effort.  Her  voice  had  lost  its 
ring  of  confident  sarcasm,  and  through  the 
strength  of  her  words  a  plaintive  undercur- 
rent ran,  while  every  fibre  in  her  body  seemed 
a-quiver  with  nervous  tension. 

"Yes,  it  is  tr-rue  —  all  I  have  said  and  more. 
If  you  like  not  the  saying  of  it,  r-remember  I 
have  but  tr-ranslated  the  speech  of  your  actions 
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into  words.  Ask  Dunnott,  if  you  do  not 
believe  me  —  but  no,  he  has  air-ready  given  you 
his  answer.  Oh,  dull  and  stupid  and  ignorant 
and  patient  as  he  believes  you  to  be,  can  you 
not  under-rstand !  War-r  has  been  declared. 
I  have  ur-rged  you  to  ar-rm  for  attack.  Cow- 
ar-rds,  will  you  not  even  r-resist ''" 

"Hang  him!  Hang  Dunnott!"  came  in  a 
mad  roar  from  the  mob. 

"No!" 

It  was  Michal  who  spoke.  Coming  forward, 
he  took  his  mother's  hand  and  led  her  to  the 
rear  of  the  long  wagon,  placing  a  seat  for  her, 
and  putting  her  cape  about  her  shoulders,  his 
hands  lingering  caressingly  about  her. 

"No!"  he  repeated,  coming  back  and  facing 
the  crowd,  one  hand  uplifted  to  still  the  wild 
chorus  of  cheers  that  greeted  him,  the  other 
held  within  his  blouse.  A  second  he  stood  and 
looked  at  them  and  they  at  him. 

For  Balthazar  Zepf,  these  unhappy  men  had 
a  submissive,  childlike  faith,  and  a  confidence 
in  his  integrity  so  great  that  they  had  once 
terribly  punished  a  couple  of  boys,  just  come  to 
the  mines,  for  interrupting,  with  mocking  repe- 
tition, the  old  man's  German-English  speech. 
Maria  Michal's  contemptuous,  sarcastic  manner 
invariably  roused  in  them  a  desire  to  crush  the 
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small  insolent  creature  who  baited  and  taunted 
them.     They  respected  her  fearlessness,   they 
knew  her  sincerity;  yet  a  crude  sex-prejudice 
lay   unacknowledged   at   the   bottom   of   their 
dislike.     But  Benno  they  loved.    His  wonderful 
voice  played  upon  their  heart-strings.     In  their 
eyes,  his  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested  figure 
in  its  blouse,  his  cap  set  back  on  his  close- 
cropped  black  hair,  was  symbolically  their  own, 
the  labouring  man's.     They  loved  him  for  his 
youth,  for  his  eager,  uncompromising,  almost 
boyish  utterance,  for  th^  ardour  of  his  champion- 
ship, and  the  fervour  of  his  thought,  carried  along 
on  the  melody  of  his  deep  voice,  as  seeds  are 
floated  down  the  surface  of  a  singing  stream. 

"Friends,  make  no  idle  threats,"  he  said  at 
length.  "Only  the  weak  threMen.  Dunnott, 
you  notice,  never  threatens.  There  will  be  a 
time  when  monsters  who  destroy  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  the  citizens  will  be  dealt  with  like 
wild  beasts.  But  that  time  has  not  yet  come. 
If  Halph  I>unnott  were  skin,  a  hundred  Ralph 
Dunnotts  would  rise  to  take  his  place." 

God,  man!     Whal'H  we  do  then    -  what'll 
we  do/*  '     A  wild  voice  rose  w  protei*. 

"Kill  the  I  aw"  Michal  retjimed.  his  sonor- 
ous voice  filling  the  expectant  pause.  "The 
corporation  you  fight  is  above  the  law.     You 
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are  beneath  it.  What  is  it  good  for  then  ? 
Wait,  I  will  draw  a  picture  for  you:  Two 
men  are  struggling  on  the  ground.  It  is  a 
death- struggle.  The  man  on  top  is  full  of 
vitality,  of  power,  of  well-nourished  strength. 
The  other,  the  under  dog,  is  feeble,  emaciated, 
cowed,  crippled.  The  man  on  top  has  the 
record  of  innumerable  victories  behind  him. 
The  man  underneath  is  fettered  by  the  humil- 
iating memory  of  unnumbered  defeats.  The 
man  on  top  has  comparatively  little  to  lose  by 
defeat.  The  man  beneath  has  staked  his  little 
all.  The  man  on  top  has  his  hands  like  a  vise 
about  the  under  dog's  lean  neck.  His  knee  is 
pressing  the  life  out  of  the  narrow  chest, 
his  great  limbs  crush  the  bones  of  the  quivering 
body  beneath.  The  under  dog  you  know  too 
well.     The  man  on  top  is " 

"Dunnott!  Kill  hun!  Kill  him!"  A  cry  of 
unspeakable  suffering  burst  from  the  mob. 

Michal  shook  his  head.  "No,  it  is  not  Dun- 
nott. It  is  the  system  which  permits,  which 
produces  and  fosters  the  Dunnotts.  Wait  — 
there  is  a  third  figure  standing  apart  from  this 
death-struggle,  watching  the  under  dog  with 
critical  eye,  that  the  pitifully  unequal  combat 
shall  be  waged  according  to  rule.  This  is  the 
Law.     Kill  that,  if  you  can !    Let  the  struggling 
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creature  beneath  vary  a  hair's  breadth  from 
recognized  modes  of  resistance,  and  the  Law 
rushes  to  the  upper  man's  assistance  —  and  he 
needs  none.  Of  course,  the  Law  watches  the 
under  dog  only;  the  man  on  top  needs  no  watch- 
ing, for  all  he  does  the  Law  makes  legal. 

"I  tell  you,  brothers,"  his  voice  rose  above 
their  yells  of  approval,  "I  tell  you  a  man  draw- 
mg  his  last  breath  cannot  stop  to  discuss  means 
and  methods.  That  panting  creature  under- 
neath, whose  bones  are  cracking  with  the  cruel 
weight  on  top,  whose  blood  is  bursting  from  his 
veins  from  the  pressure  at  his  throat  —  shall 
he  stop  to  balance  nicely  the  propriety  of  using 
this  weapon  or  that  ?     Shall  he  ?     I'll  tell  you." 

Michal  stepped  to  the  wagon's  edge.  The 
dramatic  intensity  vanished  from  his  voice. 
His  manner  was  cold,  and  he  spoke  as  a  practical 
man  might  speak,  whose  judgment  on  an  impor- 
tant business  matter  had  been  demanded. 

"I  advocate  the  use  of  dynamite,"  he  said 
slowly.  "I  recommend  to  you  —  the  gasp- 
ing, choking,  half-murdered  under  dog  —  the 
weapon  that  will  put  you  on  an  equality  with  the 
thing  that  is  slowly  strangling  the  life  out  of  you. 
Great  armies  of  great  empires  use  lyddite  shells. 
Use  shells  yourself,  till  you  are  armed  with  rifles. 
Then  will  there  be  another  American  revolution! 
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"Brothers,  what  does  it  mean  when  the  pcJice 
of  this  city  on  this  evening,  rattle  along  in  their 
patrol  wagons?  What  does  it  mean  when  the 
militia  stands,  warlike  and  ready,  for  bloody 
work  at  the  armories?  What  are  the  gatling 
guns  and  the  cannon  for? 

"All  these  preparations  are  for  you.  You 
indulged  in  the  sport  of  bombarding  Dunnott's 
mine  with  stones  this  morning.  Eight  of  you 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  your  folly  with  blood. 
Swear  never  to  play  the  fool  again!  Swear  to 
be  forever  economic  slaves,  or  answer  terror 
with  terror,  injustice  with  Revolution!'* 

His  voice  had  risen  again  till  it  pealed  like  an 
alarum  bell  over  the  terrified  mass  of  men  who 
listened.  He  stopped  and,  in  the  sudden  silence, 
thei  came  a  muffled,  far-off  sound  of  regular 
tramp  .ag.  Michal's  ear  caught  it,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand,  he  spoke.  "  If  I  have  the  influence 
with  you,  of  which  I  am  accused,  I  beg  of  you 
in  future,  endure  everything;  bow  humbly  to 
your  master's  will;  be  unresisting,  uncomplain- 
ing, unseeing,  unthinking  tools,  mere  human 
picks  and  shovels.  I  beg  of  you  never  —  never 
strike  again.     .     .     ." 

He  paused  and,  in  the  puzzled,  resentful 
silence,  an  indistinct  rhythm  of  sound  vibrated 
again  on  the  air. 
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"  —  till  you  are  ready  to  do  or  die,"  he  finished 
his  sentence.     "Every  unsuccessful  struggle  to 
free  yourself  binds  you   tighter  in   the  slave- 
holder's toils.     Of  this,  if  I  am  responsible  for 
it,  I  am  guilty  and  shall  atone.     But  if  ever  in 
the  future  a  man  like  me  shall  rise  to  put  into 
words  the  martyrdom  you  live,  if  ever  one  shall 
seek  to  address  you  and  his  theme  be    'The 
Crucifixion  of  Labour,*  be  deaf  to  his  words. 
Shun  him.     Drive  him  from   you.     If  he  shall 
persist,   as  such    men   will,    beat   him    down, 
stone  him,  kill  him  —  unless  he  come  to  you 
with   the   story   of    your  wrongs   on    the    one 
hand  and  a  dynamite  bomb  on  the  other,  unless 
you   march   over   his   body   to   Revolution!     I 
swear  to  you  that  you  have  no  alternative.     A 
few  hold  control  of  the  means  of  living,  and  only 
when  the  Dunnotts  know  that  it  is  unsafe  for 
them  to  live  in  a  community  where  there  are 
oppressed  workingmen,  will  there  be  a  solution 
of    the    labour    problem.     Accept    unquestion- 
ingly,  therefore,  the  present  state  of  affairs,  or 
resist  —  adequately!" 

Though  his  voice  rang  out  with  the  full  force 
of  its  masterful  resonance,  it  could  not  drown  the 
sharp,  quick,  regular  tramp  of  the  approaching 
militia,  which  had  skirted  the  hill  and  now  began 
climbmg  the  slope  behind  the  mine. 
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"Do  you  hear  it?"  The  words  burst  from 
Michal's  lips,  and  the  faces  m  front  of  him  paled 
at  the  question.     "  Well,  what  is  your  answer  ?" 

He  paused  and  the  regular  thud-thud  of  march- 
ing feet  filled  the  interval. 

Maria  Michal  had  risen.  She  came  forward 
and  stood,  her  eyes  fixed  questioningly,  appre- 
hensively upon  the  young  man's  face. 

"You  are  right  not  to  speak," '  continued 
Michal  rapidly,  turning  from  her  to  the  mob 
in  front.  "You  are  right  not  to  answer,  for  you 
have  not  yet  suffered  enough.  You  are  still  like 
whipped  children  with  your  passionate  sense 
of  wrong  and  your  infantile,  impotent  revenge. 
You  are  not  ready  to  resist  this  that  is  coming, 
and  you  are  afraid.  Woe  imto  you,  you  unhappy 
souls!" 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  the  mocking  irony 
with  which  Maria  Michal  would  have  spoken 
these  words.  Michal's  face  was  sorrow-struck, 
his  voice  was  exquisitely  pitiful. 

"Listen,"  he  said  speaking  rapidly  now,  as 
the  soldiers,  forming  in  long-drawn-out  double 
colunms,  advanced  slowly  to  sweep  the  mass  of 
men  before  them  down  the  slope  toward  the 
town.  "Listen!  You  think  the  Dunnotts  are 
strong.  You  fear  the  wealth,  the  power  behind 
them.    You   shudder   at   the   thought   of   the 
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police  force,  the  militia,  and  the  organized  law 
behind  it  all.  But  know  that  there's  a  thing 
that  is  greater,  mightier  than  Dunnott,  his 
wealth,  his  unscrupulous  use  of  power,  the  State 
itself.  That  thing  is  one  desperate  man! 
And  that  thing  —  Dunnott  himself  and  the 
State  have  willed  it.  They  have  created  the 
monster.     They  are  responsible  for  him. 

"Great  is  hope,  my  brothers,  the  old  faith, 
which  religion  taught  you  could  remove  moun- 
tains. It  has  removed  mountains,  of  silver 
and  gold,  which  you  have  laid  at  Ralph  Dunnott's 
feet;  upon  which  you  have  enthroned  him,  your 
king  (you  made  him!),  who  now  mocks  you 
with  the  power  you  yourselves  have  gives  him. 
Yes,  great  is  hope,  the  hope  of  living  one's  few 
years  on  earth  in  comparative  comfort,  with 
wife  and  babies  kept  warm  and  snug  and  content. 
But  greater  is  despair;  despair  which  knows  its 
own  agony,  which  measures  its  power  by  what  it 
has  lost,  which  reckons  its  revenge  at  compound 
interest  on  what  it  has  endured,  which  asks 
nothing  and  grants  nothing  but  the  one  thing 
no  power  on  earth  can  withhold  —  Death!" 

He  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  oncoming 
soldiers.  Then  he  leaned  forward,  stretching 
out  both  his  arms. 

**  My  brothers,  to  your  hope  have  been  refused 
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the  most  pitiful  concessions.  To  your  despair 
everything  shall  yield.  Your  wildest  dreams 
of  liberty  shall  be  viewed  as  gentle,  timid,  con- 
servative, when  the  Ralph  Dunnotts  of  the 
world  shall  drive  you  to  the  last  ditch  where 
Despair  sits  enthroned.  Welcome  that  day! 
Welcome  every  preying  human  brute  that  uses 
the  specially  developed  talons  of  his  mind  to 
tear  and  rend  you !  Welcome  every  combination 
of  circumstances  and  qualities  that  takes  advan- 
tage of  your  helplessness!  Welcome  the  capital- 
ists and  monopolists  and  trusts,  till  you  your- 
selves shall  realize  your  unique  greatness  as 
possessors  of  the  sole  source  of  wealth,  and 
shall  so  husband  your  muscles,  shall  so  stint 
capital  of  your  labour,  shall  so  deprive  it  of 
your  cooperation  that  it,  too,  shall  know  despair!" 

"Halt!"  The  oflBcer's  command  came 
sharply  and  a  hundred  rifles  beat  upon  the 
hard-packed  earth. 

Maria  Michal  put  her  hand  within  her  son*s, 
and  listened  with  him  to  the  command  to 
disperse  in  the  name  of  the  State.  In  the  white 
heat  of  this  moment,  all  the  slow-built  steps 
that  separated  her  from  the  primal  woman 
were  burnt  away.  She  was  no  longer  militant 
rebel.  She  was  no  longer  leader  of  men.  She 
was  the  mother  of  her  son. 
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Benno  Michal  put  his  arm  about  her  and 
held  her  Hose.  His  free  hand  he  thrust  again 
within  his  blouse. 

"You  soldiers,"  he  said  in  the  hush  that 
followed,  looking  down  upon  the  lines  of  blue, 
"you  soldiers  rome  from  the  common  people. 
When  the  hour  strikes  for  the  doom  of  the  trusts 
you  will  be  with  us.     As  men  of  the  people,' 
I  love  and  pity  you.    As  soldiers,  instruments  of 
the  rich  man's  law,  I  hate  and  defy  you!" 
"Forward!"  shouted  the  captain. 
Michal  tore  himself  from  his  mother,  and 
turned  to  the  fleemg  miners. 

"Dry  your  tears,  ye  poor  and  suffering," 
he  cried,  his  great  voice  breaking  hysteri- 
cally. "Take  heart,  ye  slaves!  Rise  in  your 
might  and  level  the  existing  robber  rule  with  the 
dust.     Brothers,  see!    I  show  you  the  way." 

With  a  hissing  sound,  something  like  a 
miniature  rocket  spun  from  his  hand.  In  a 
second  it  had  risen  high  in  the  air,  descended  m 
a  curve  and  fallen  upon  the  mine. 

Maria  Michal  watched  it,  fascinated;  watched 
the  red  glare  light  up  the  faces  of  the  terror- 
stricken,  flying  men;  lived  years  of  agony  in 
the  mstant's  quiet  that  followed;  and  thought  it 
was  the  bursting  of  her  own  heart  that  came 
crashing  upon  her  ears  when  the  bomb  exploded. 
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wrecking  the  hoisting  works  and  throwing 
hundreds  to  the  ground. 

Michal,  though,  neither  saw  nor  heard. 
Indeed,  he  did  not  see  the  answering  flash  of  the 
soldiers'  rifles,  nor  hear  the  volleys  of  shots 
from  the  strikers,  nor  the  crack  of  the  pistols  of 
the  police,  nor  was  he  conscious  of  the  mutilation 
and  death  before  him. 

His  ears  seemed  timed  to  the  faint,  flute-like 
melody  of  falling  water-drops.  His  eyes  beheld 
the  stone-chiselled  beauty  of  distant  white  turrets 
seen  through  waving  tree  tops.  Between  his 
fingers,  which  moved  mechanically,  he  thought 
he  felt  the  soft  silk  of  a  gown  that  robed  a  gracious 
woman. 

And  the  face  that  crowned  the  figure  was  not 
his  mother's;  it  was  Edith  Leale's. 

But  the  girl  never  knew  this.  And  Michal  had 
no  more  visions.  At  the  last,  even  the  delusion 
that  the  cure  for  injustice  is  injustice  fell  from 
him,  and  when  he  ascended  the  scaffold  his 
sight  was  clear. 
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